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THE MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


Hx fell in a wayside brawl, not far from his 
Mother's door. 

We picked him up, two or three of us ; one ran 
on before, 

To give her a decent warning, while we turned 
into the place, 

Luggivg him, horribly limp, with his hat laid 
over his face. 


We heard a sharp voice in the doorway: 
‘* Don't fear but I shall be strong! 

What is one sorrow the more to a heart that 
is seared with wrong? 

My son? Something dreadful? They’ve killed 
him!” And tearless, terrible eyes 

Looked down on us and our burden: no 
wringing of hands, nor cries: 


But, going before, she cleared the lounge that 
we laid him on ; 

Uncovered with her own hand the face up- 
staring and wan, 

The small, dark wouud in the temple, and 
slow, dull trickling red ; 

Then writhed in aspasm of horror and agony 
over the dead. 


The doctors came and looked grave ; there was 
nothing more to be done ; 

And there the old mother sat by the side of 
her murdered son, 

Rigid, erect, and under her neatly combed 
white hair 

Her gleaming features fixed in a frozen and 
fierce despair. 


The neighbors gathered round, where she sat 
tearless and grim ; 

Full of compassion for her, but hardly sorry 
for him ; 

Full of compassion for her, but wondering if, 
on the whole, 

‘Twere better to wish her joy, or weakly at- 
tempt to console. 


She seemed to fathom their thoughts: “ Yes, 
little cause,” she said, 
“ Did ever he give, while he lived, that I should 
mourn for him dead! 
And life is so full of misfortunes that death 
seems far from the worst. 
Yet he is the babe of my bosom, the child I 


have borne and nursed. 
“The same? O merciful powers! ’twas well that 
I couldn’t see 
On the innocent forehead I kissed the horror 
that was to be! 
Not see these clotted locks in the silky hair I 
curled— 
The happiest mother and prettiest baby in all 
the world. 
“ He sickened, too, that summer, just after his 
father died ; 


And well do I recollect how I clung to him 
then, and cried, 

And called on the cruel fates, and promised to 
forgive 

All their unkindness to me, if only my child 
might live. 

“** Spare him!’ I said. ‘Whatever my widowed 

life must bear, 

‘Spare him!’ And the cruel fates, in mockery 
of my prayer— 

Or was it Heaven, to punish my obduracy and 
pride?— 

Seemed in mercy to grant what mercy would 
have denied. 


“There are sons who honor their mothers ; and 
: is there an earthly joy * 
Like hers who watches the growth in grace of 
her one dear boy? 
But look at us now, and tell me if ever I was 
one 
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would be such a son! 


“T bore with his childish -passions, and petted 

his whims, until 

They grew to be snarling faults of ingratitude 
and self-will. 

I tried to curb and restrain them, but they 
were too fierce and strong, 

And they turned and tore the hand that had 
fostered them too long. 


“T hid in my heart, and pardoned, whatever 
wrong he had done ; 
And strangers said: ‘What a treasure you 
have in your only son!’ 
And oh! he was fair to behold! AndI mar- 
veled how he could be 
Always so kind to others, and never kind to me. 


‘‘ Upon those who gave him least, he could smile 
like an angel of light ; 
Upon me, who gave him most, he vented his 
anger and spite. 
Was it his, or mine, the fault? And whose, at 
last, was the blame, 
* When the fire in his blood broke out in open 
riot and shame? 


“He was as he was: perverse—a nature that 
understood 
Nothing of self denial, of duty or gratitude ; 
No aim but the hour’s enjoyment, no higher 
ambition on earth 
Than just to be ranked good fellow with fel- 
lows of shallow worth. 


“With a greed that had no eyes to see beyond 

the day, 

Me and my slender savings he looked upon as 
his prey ; 

In the sieve of self-indulgence pouring his 
powers and gains ; 

Never counting the cost in future losses and 
pains. 


“ He was as he was: if your boy is born with a 

crippled limb, 

Or blind, or deaf, do you think of laying the 
blame on him? 

And one is infirm of reason, and one is de- 
formed of soul, 

And one, a Goliath of passion, a pigmy in self- 
control. 


** He was as he was, from his birth—no will or 

wish of his own; 

Or the will was flesh of his flesh, the wish was 
bone of his bone. 

It is easy to say, we are free to follow evil or 
good ; 

Whatever we follow or leave, the choice is in 
our blood. 


“Oh! yes! he should have cared for good men’s 

counsel and praise, 

And heeded the pleading love that strove with 
him all his days. 

But the force that obeys the magnet is not in 
stone, but in steel ; 

And the secret is in ourselves of the influences 
we feel. 


‘* He was as he was! He was born so! No need 

to question why 

He was cursed with faults that neither his 
father had nor I. 

Traits good in th lves someti 
in strange excess, 

And generous heats flame out in folly and 
recklessness. 





appear 


“You sooner might track the wind, or an 

underground stream to its source, 

Than some inherited taint through its hidden 
and fitful course— 

The vice that has lurked so long in genera- 
tions past, 

To burst its decent bounds and rage in our 
sons at last. ~ 


“He was as he was: accuse him, excuse him» 
what you will; 
And I, who have loved him most, and pitied, 
accuse him still. 





For, though we may bear and forbear, and 
pardon, and suffer long, 


The right is forever right, and the wrong is 
eternally wrong. 


“And I am his Mother ; and all that is left of my 

boy lies there! 

The frolic of youth, and the frenzy, alter- 
nate of sport and despair ; 

Desire that would have dissolved—a mere 
lump in his cup—the earth! 

Gone out like a flame that is quenched, like a 
fire that is dead on the hearth. 


“‘Ican neither rejoice nor grieve—my heart is 

like stone in my breast. 

He was naught but a burden and thorn, and I 
know that what is, is best. 

Yet I shall be lost without him. The very 
trouble and care 

That pass with him out of my life will leave 
it empty and bare. 


“*T would hope ; I would pray for him! Is there 

another and happier sphere, 

Where the soul may arise from the cloud of 
evil that clung to it here? 

Or has he rushed into that world all aflame 
with the passions of this? 

I would hope; I would know! I cannot look 
into the dark abyss! 


**Maybe, not all dre immortal ; the souls of sin- 

ners may die, 

Burn briefly in Heaven, and vanish, hke 
meteors dropped in our sky. 

I shall follow him soon, I shall follow; and 
oh! that our spirits may live, 

If only to know each other, to know and em- 
brace and forgive !” 


The neighbors gathered near, and departed, 
one by one; 

And there the old mother sat by the side of 
her murdered son, 

And talked, and now and then brushed the 
flies from the livid face, 

Till the coroner hurried in, and she rose to 
yield bim place. 


With a sob in her voice, she moved at last 
from the dead man’s side, 

A hard, dry sob from tke source which grief 
long since had dried, 

And still with the icy despair, the look out of 
eyes that had shed 

So many tears for the living they bad none to 
weep for the dead. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. 


THE OUTLOOK OF THE WORLD. 
BY BISHOP RANDOLPH 8. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D. 


THE MATERIAL, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
-STATE OF THE WORLD. 











I. 





I PROPOSE to give, as nearly as possible, 
acalm and candid view of the condition 
and outlook of the world, gathered from 
extended personal observation in nearly all 
the lands of the globe, and from a careful 
study of other sources of information. 

I am aware that the mere external cast 
of any particular time or place furnishes 
a very inadequate basis from which to 
generalize the future. To the external 
cast must be added a careful study of the 
molding factors, not always apparent, 
and the trend of movement, which can 
only be detected by a study of the past. 
When the molding factors of an age are 
harmonious and pronounced, the forecast 
is easy; when they are multiform and 
strongly antagonistic, it is very difficult. 
Without doubt, we have come to an age of 
the latter kind—an age of strong counter- 
currents and deceitful eddies. We have 
this advantage, however, that the cast of 
the world, by which 1 mean its external 
condition, was never before so within the 
grasp, and the factors were never s0 in- 
telligently and sharply defined. 


Unmistakably the times are tumultuous, 


and the horizon all round looks lowering 
and tempestuous. There are a few who 
descry no speck upon the sky. Many are 
filled with forebodings; some, confident 
of the outcome, think it better to give no 
heed. The vast majority are either in- 
different or cheer themselves with the de- 
lusions of hope. Meantime the chariot of 
destiny rushes forward through the im- 
pending gloom; rushes, as we believe, to a 
brilliant morning and long and hallowed 
day. 

But with this unmoving faith of the 
future, we believe it wise to cast about 
and take ncte of the present. A proper 
understanding of the present may possibly 
be a needed factor in the creation of the 
future. We think it is. Epochs create 
epochs. The seeds of the future are in the 
planting of the present. It might be wise to 
note the seeding. The subject proposed, I 
am aware,is too great for a brief paper. I can 
but broach it; but ifit may awaken thought, 
an end will be reached. 

The trail of the human world across the 
ages has been tortuous and sad—a long and 
weary journey of suffering and sin. 
Sacred history fixes it at six thousand 
years. Many there are who tenfold that 
period. If we measure it by its agonies, six 
thousand ought to be enough. If we meas- 
ure it by the point attained, still,one would 
think, six thousand ought tobeenough. It 
makes one shiver to push it back through 
the night of pre-historic time ten or sixty 
thousand more. Six thousand is a weary, 
weary way to travel. The road has been 
thorny and rough for shoeless feet. The 
vision is too much for us; the night too 
dark and long and full of sobs of weary 
men and women. We draw a veil over the 
dismal picture. 

Standing on the summit of that dreary 
pyramid of six thousand years, it is ours to 
note the point which has been reached, 
rather than the road our fathers traveled 
to gain it; what we inherit, rather 
than how it was wrought for us; the 
outlook rather than the retrospect. 
Standing where we do, and closing 
our eyes to the past, there is a 
view that is very pleasing. We are 
filled with wonder how the bare-headed 
and bare-handed stranger has got on; how, 
with no patrimony except the alchemy of 
brain and brawn, he has transmuted the 
stones into iron and silver and gold; how 
he has turned a desert into a garden, and 
extended his scepter over the oceans and 
seas; how he has fuund the hiding-place 
of knowledge and the secret places of 
power, that he might bring them forth to 
do his bidding; how he has built palaces 
of ivory and filled them with merchandise 
of silk and costly gems; how he has 
wrought machinery and sends out his 
wares to the ends of the world. His docks 
by the shores of all seas, his railroads tun- 
nelling all mountains, his lightning mes- 
sengers binding all zones, his command of 
the sua and stars, his treasured learnings 
of languages and thought, his mastery of 
all things but himself—the vision thrills, 
amazes us. ‘Made a little lower than the 
angels” is the involuntary homage which 
comes unbidden to our lips. 

But it is not of this pleasing vision that 
we are to speak. It is the deceitful glamour 
that plays with phosphorescent beauty over 
the dead sea of human misery and shame, 
which only lures us into error and sinks us 
into the quagmires of delusion, infatuation 





and dreams. 
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I wish to call your attention to the deeper 
reality, to the actual moral condition of the 
world, and the outlook from that stand- 
point. That, Iam sure we wiil all agree, 
is the significant thing. We are so accus- 
tomed to paint things in the colors of de- 
sire and hope, rather than in the shading 
of reality and truth, that it is difficult to 
get the latter and better view. 

What is the actual state of the world to- 
day? For the first time in the ages it is 
possible to give the cast. The answer will 
require us to see humanity as a whole, in 
its habitats and habitudes, as it is scattered 
over the surfaces of the globe—its social, 
physical and moral condition, as these 
realize or fail to realize proper human con- 
ditions—just what it is without varnish. 

The proper condition of brute life is that 
it have the opportunity of developing and 
epjoying its brute nature—the means of 
subsistence and comfort, which Nature has 
provided for it. It has no other needs or 
possibilities. Man, as now found, isa com- 
posite being, partly animal, partly super- 
animal. His wants are physical and per 
sonal. His proper condition is that in 
which both of these classes of wants are 
supplied, or, in which he bas full oppor- 
tunities for their supply; that in which he 
can realize to the full the perfect develop- 
ment of his nature; but, as his personal 
needs are the higher and greater, that in 
which these especially are adequately pro- 
vided for. In studying the condition and 
outlook of humanity it must be in both 
of these aspects, but especially in the lat- 
ter. 

The earth is man’s home, fitted up for his 
occupavcy and with adequate means inher- 
ent, or graciously supplemented, to meet 
all his needs, animal and personal. We 
come to-day to visit him at home, and take 
an inventory of his home and prospects. 
He has been here a long time and has taken 
possession and commenced housekeeping. 
How is he at home? In answering the 
question we shall consider, in their order, 
the following points: his distribution over 
the earth; the state of the larder or condi- 
tion of supply for his animal wants; his 
moral and religious state; what is needed 
for his comfort; the outlook. 

The man family living to-day on the earth 
consists of about 1,450,000 000 of individ- 
uals; not less, probably more. These are 
distributed over the earth’s surface, so that 
now there is no considerable part where 
man is not found. 

In Asia, where he was first planted, there 
are now approximately about 800,000,000, 
densely crowdec; on an. average, 120 to 
the square mile. In Europe, there are 820,- 
000,000, averaging 100 to the square mile; 
not so crowded, but everywhere dense, and 
at points over-populated. In Africa there 
are 210,000,000. In America, North and 
South, there are 110,000,000, relatively 
thinly scattered and recent. In the islands, 
large and small, probably 10,000,000. 

It is difficult to form an intelligent idea 
of such enormous masses; and yet, to real- 
ize what the condition is, it is important 
we should form some approximate concep- 
tion; but even ¢hat will require an effort. 
One has some idea of his own country, and 
generally a very vague idea of any others. 
In our country, the United States, we have 
55,000,000. Africa has four times as many; 
Asia could replace it sixteen times; Europe 
six times. A little thought will impress us 
with the stupendous magnitude of the 
whole. In complexion, the range is from 
ruddy fair, or white, to ebon black. 
The extremes of white and black are as 
five to three; the remaining 700,000,- 
000 intermediate brown and tawny. Of 
the race 500,000,000 are well clothed; that 
is, wear garments of some kind to cover 
their nakedness; 700,000,000 are semi- 
clothed, covering inferior parts of the 
body; 250,000,000 are practically naked. 
Of the race 500,000,000 live in houses part- 
ly furnished with the appointments of civ- 
ilization; 700,000,000 in huts or caves with 
no furnishings; 250,000,000 have nothing 
that can be called a home, are barbarous 
and savage. The range is from the top. 
most round—the Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
which is the highest known—down to 
naked savagery. Tae portion of the race, 
lying below the proper line of human con- 
ditions, is at the very least three-fifths of 
the whole, or 900,000,000. 





As to religion, the 1,450,000,000 are di- 
vided in the order of numerical strength 
as follows: 860,000,000 are pagan, com- 
prising 600,000,000 of Brahmo-Buddhists or 
Brahmans and Buddhists; 160,000,000 of 
unclassified pagans ; 150,000,000 Parsees, 
Confucianists, Shintoists, Jains and other 
smaller pagan sects; 410,000,000 are 
Christians, composed of 225,000,000 
Roman Catholic, 75,000,000 of the Greek 
Church, and 110,000,000 Protestants; 180,- 
000,000 Mohammedans; 8,000,000 Jews. 
The 860,000,000 of pagans are found 
chiefly in Asia and Africa, and comprise 
99.100ths of the population, with scat- 
tered millions in the Americas and islands 
of the sea. The 410,000,000 Christians 
constitute the body of Europe, and nine- 
tenths of the Americas, with a fe v millions 
in Asia, Africa and the Islands. The 
Mobammedans are found chiefly in Asia 
and Africa. The Jews are scattered in all 
lands, without a home or country. 

The Greek Christians are mainly in Euro- 
pean Russia, with a few millions in Asia and 
in the smaller principalities of Southeast- 
ern Europe extending into Africa. West- 
ern and Southern Europe i3 divided be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism in proportion of three parts Romanists 
to two parts Protestants. The R»manists 
hold substantially Austria, ['aly, Spain and 
Portugal, with a large fraction of France, 
a considerable part of Germany, the larger 
part of Ireland, and a strong following in 
England. The Catholics have also almost 
entire South and Central America, with the 
whole of Mexico, and a powerful constitu- 
ency, in the United States and Cr.nada, in 
North America. In America as a whole— 
North, Central and South—there are over 
60,000,000 Roman Catholics to about 48,- 
000,000 Protestants. Protestantism has its 
principal home in Great Britain, Germary, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian kingdoms 
of Denmark, Sweden and Norway, and in 
the United States of America and the Brit- 
ish provinces, and some of the smaller and 
larger islands. This is approximately a 
correct east of the religious status of the 
world to-day. Hn bloc it shows two thirds 
of the whole to be pagan, or, including 
the Mohammedans and Jews as anti-Curis- 
tian components of the pagan fraction, 
three-quarters of the whole—not less than 
1,050,000,000. The remaining fraction of 
410,000,000—a little more than a quarter— 
Caristians, of which fraction more than 
one-half is Roman Catholic, one-quarter, 
nearly, Greek, and a trifle over a quarter 
Protestant. 

To find the actual condition of these peo- 
ple it is necessary to go beneath these 
pnames—pagan, Mohammedan, Christian, 
Jew—and determine their significance, the 
actual state of those designated by them. 
It would be aside from the purpose of this 
essay to attempt to analyze the contents of 
the terms; the doctrines and ethics of the 
respective systems. We are interested 
rather with the practical question of the 
condition of the people under them, 
and their bearings on the outlook of the 
race. 

We have found that the non-Christian 
world comprises the enormous aggregate 
of nearly 1,100,000,000—heathen, Mo- 
hammedan and Jew—all but 8,000,000 
practically heathen; the Mohammedan 
differing from the pagan element as to con- 
dition and practice, not at all; and as to 
faith, in a single doctrine stolen from 
Christianity, and perverted in the theft; 
for, outside of the doctrine of Monotheism, 
the followers of the false prophet are, in 
practice and life, essentially heathen. No 
ope passing from one into the other would 
notice a difference in the general trend of 
the systems and their practical results. 
They produce the same type of human 
character. 

Now what is the condition of the non- 
Christian world? 

I raise no question about whether these 
countless millions can be saved in the 
world to come. I do not affirm that giving 
them the Gospel will improve their pros- 
pects or at all increase their chances in that 
direction. Possibly as many of them will be 
gaved without the Gospel as with it. That 
question does not come into the problem 
which I am discussing—the outlook of the 
world—by which I mean the outlook of the 
world for time, not for eternity. If the awful 





thought could once take possession of my 
mind that the whole heathen world must, 
of necessity, be lost forever, simply because 
they’are heathen, I would not send thema 
Gospel which reveals such a God. That 
grim thought alone would shut out all hope 
for the world, and make eternity itself a 
dungeon, no difference who might be 
saved. For how could any rational crea- 
ture enjoy even a Heaven with aGod whose 
government could permit such a stain 
of shame and dishonor, of cruelty and in- 
justice? Itis dreadful enough to be com. 
pelled to accept the thought that an im- 
mortal being can, by his own free guilt, work 
out a destiny of changeless evil; convince 
men that there is a God at the head of the 
universe, who, without fault of theirs, or 
any chauce of escape,will damn the dead, 
the living, and the yet-to-live millions of 
heathenism,and you;make it forever impos- 
sible that he should be worshiped by any 
but devils, and by them only because he 
becomes their chief, and at the same time 
turn earth into a gigantic terror, whose 
ghastly horrors will admit of no relief. 
Such a thought makes it impossible that 
there should be any Gospel for men. 

Tne problem I deal with relates to this 
world. Have you ever visited heathen 
lands? Have youever formed to your 
mind an idea of their actual condition? 
Any idea you may have formed will be in- 
adequate, lamsure. It will take an effort 
if you have no experience *o guide you, 
and even to reproduce it would be almost 
impossible. 

Call to your aid all the images of poverty 
and degradation you have ever seen in 
solitary places of the extremest wretched- 
ness—those sad cases which haunted you 
with horror after you passed from them, 
those dreary abodes of filth and gaunt squa- 
lor—crowd them into one picture, unre- 
lieved by a single shade of tempered dark- 
ness or colored light, and hang it over one 
half the globe; it will still fail to equal the 
reality. You must put into it the dreary 
prospect of hopeless continuance; you must 
take out of it all hope, all aspiration even. 
The conspicuous feature of heathenism is 
poverty. You have never seen poverty. 
It is a word the meaning of which you do 
not know. What you call poverty is 
wealth, luxury. Think of it not as oc- 
casional, not as in purlieus, not as excep- 
tional in places of deeper misery, but as 
uviversal, continent wide. Put init hun- 
ger, nakedness, bestiality; take out of it 
expectation of something better to-morrow ; 
fill Africa with it, fill Asia with it; crowd 
the vision with men, women and childrenin 
multitude more than twenty times the popu- 
lation of all your great cities, towns, villages 
and rural districts, twenty for every one in 
all your states and territories—the picture 
then fails to reach the reality. 

Put, now, into the picture the moral 
shading of no God, no hope; these 
miserable millions, living like beasts in 
this world and anticipating nothing 
better for the world to come. Put into 
the picture the remembrance that they 
are beings who have the same humanity 
that we have, that are in this case; 
that there are no hearts among ail 
these millions that do not have human 
cravings, and that might not be purified 
and ennobled; that these lands, uader the 
doom of such wretchedness, might equal, 
and many of tiem even surpass, the land 
in which we dwell, had they what we 
could give them. Paint a starless sky, 
hang your picture with night, drape the 
mountains with long, far-reaching vistas of 
darkness, hang the curtains deep along 
every shore and landscape, darken all the 
past, let the future be draped in deeper and 
yet deeper night, fill the awful gloom with 
hungry, sad-faced men and sorrow-driven 
women and hopeless children—it is the 
heathen world—the people seen in vision 
by the ancient prophet, ‘‘ who sit in the 
region and shadow of death”; to whom 
no light has yet come, sitting there still, 
through the long, long night, waiting and 
watching for the morning. 

A thousand milliong in the region and 
shadow of death; the same region where 
their fathers lived 2,500 years ago, and the 
same region where their fathers had lived 
and died, waiting for the morning. There 
they remain, sitting and waiting still, pass- 
ing on through life in poverty so extreme 





that they are not able to provide for their 
merely brute wants; millions of them sub. 
sisting on roots and herbs and the precarj. 
ous supply Nature, unsubdued by reason, 
may furnish. Those of them living under 
forms of guvernment and semi-civilizatioa, 
which, in a manner, regulates property ang 
enforces industry, after their tyrants haye 
robbed them of their earnings, do not 
average for the subsistence of themselves 
and their children three cents a day, or jt, 
equivalent—not enough to subsist an apj. 
mal; multitudes of them not half-fed, not 
half-clothed, living in pens and styes not 
fit for swine, with no provision whatever 
of any kind for their human wants. Grounj 
down by the tyranny of brute force unit 
all the distinctive traces of humanity are 
effaced from them save the upright form 
and the uneradicable dumb and blind 
yearnings after, they know not wha'— 
these are the heathen, men and women, 
our brothers and sisters. 

The grim and ghastly shadows of the 
picture would freeze us, were they not cust 
in the perspective, and the sheen and pild- 
ing thrown over it by imagination. From 
our standpoint of comfortable indifference 
they are wholly corcealed. They are too 
far away, and we are too much taken up 
with our pleasures to see them or even 
think of them—the only objects which 
ought to fix our gaze. They do not emerge 
in the picture; aud, if we do think of them 
at all, it is in the light not of reality, but of 
misleading fancy. We see the great cities 
and magnificence of the Mikados snd Rajabs 
and the pomp of courts, and voluptuous 
beauty of landscapes-—all of them trans- 
figured by imagination and the deceptive 
glare in which works of travel invest them, 
We are enchanted with the vision. If we 
would look deeper into the question of the 
homes of the people, and their religious 
condition, again we are attracted py the 
great temples and the fancy sketches of 
travelers of some picturesque und invitiog 
domestic scene. We are comforted. The 





heathen world are not in so bad a 
case, after all, we say. They have 
their religion; they have their pleas- 


ures. This is the relieving thought 
with which we contemplate the world. 
Oh, fatal delusion! Tue real picture lies in 
shadow. The miserable, groping, sinful 
millions, without God and without hope, 
homeless, imbruted, friendless, born to 4 
heritage of rayless night, and doomed to 
live and die in the starless gloom—these are 
not seen. They are there, gliding about in 
these death shades, gaunt and hungry and 
naked and hopeless, near brute beasts; 
there, not in small numbers, crouching in 
the by-ways, and hiding themselves, as un. 
fortunates, from their fellows; but there, 
in millions upon millions, filling all those 
fancy painted lands, and crowding the 
streets and aveflues of their magnificent 
cities, and appalling us, if we couid but see 
them, by their multitude. There their 
fathers lived and died without hope. 
There they grind out their miserable lives. 
There their children are born to the same 
thing. There, living or dying, no man 
cares for their s uls. 

That is the non-Christian world. It bas 
great cities, great temples, magnificent 
mausoleums, a few pampered tyrants who 
wrap themselves in trappings of gold, but 
the glare of its shrines and thrones falls 
upon a background of ebon night, in which 
the millions crouch in fear and hunger and 
want. I have seen them, in their sad 
homes and diabolical orgies from the Bos- 
phorus to the Ganges, in their temples 
and at their feasts, crouching and bowing 
before their grim idols and stone images 
and monkey gods; seen them drifting 
through the streets and along the 
highways; seen their rayless, hopeless, 
hungry faces, and never can the image be 
effaced from the memory. 

I think we should agree tbat there is no 
hope for mania the non-Christian world. 
It has nothing to give us, not aray, nota 
crumb. It hangs as a ponderous weight 
about the neck of the race, sinking it deeper 
and deeper into night and death. Its very 
breath is contagious. Its touch is death. 
Its presence appalls us as some gigantic 
specter from the realm of night, towering 
and swaying through the ages and darken- 
ing all time. 


Bestonx, Mass. 
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TWO OPEN LETTERS. 
FROM DR. ENGLISH TO MR. INGRAM. 
Leztrer I. 








To Jous H. IncRaM. 
fir :-—About two years since [ learned from 
a New York journalist that you, in a so- 
called ‘‘ Life of Edgar A. Poe,” had re- 
i some of Poe’s falsehoods about me, 
and added abuse of your own. I paid no 
attention to that. Some time after that Isaw 
gnumber of copies of your book exposed 
for sale on a street book-stall, and bought 
one for a trifle. The two volumes re- 
mained for a long while uncut and un- 
opened upon my bookshelf. More recently 
a writer who proposed to prepare another 
life of Poe applied to me fordata. As I, 
jocorrectly it appears, supposed he was 
merely anxious to join the band who have 
been engaged in perverting history, and— 
so far as Poe was concerned—elevating 
lying to the dignity of a fine art, I evaded 
his requcst. But your performance was 
thus recalled to mind, and I took down 
your volumes, and read them carefully. I 
see that you make, from your vantage 
point three thousand miles away, an attack 
upon me. The animus of that isso evident, 
and your statement is such a mass of ab- 
surdities and contradictions, that I could 
well afford to let the matter rest. But you 
assail others unjustly—dead, all of them; 
and, among the rest, a pure and estimable 
gentlewoman is made the object of your 
slander. Not content with this, you inci- 
dentally sustain Griswo!d’s charges, while 
pretending to confute them, expose many 
faults and weaknesses of Poe unnecessarily, 
and endeavor to undermine and destroy his 
literary reputation. Having, to-day, a few 
hours of leisure, I propose, besides exposing 
the untruth of Poe’s and your assertions 
concerning myself, to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity and untruth of your libel upon the 
late Mrs. Ellet. I shall then make an effort 
to defend Poe against your attempt to be- 
little his literary work, and relieve him from 
at least one of your malignant accusations. 
As the matter of least interest to myself 
and others, I first take up your perversion 
and misstatement of the controversy be- 
tween Poe and myself. Previously to doing 
this I call attention to your lack of precision 
in minor things. You gravely state that I 
“obtained the use of the Hvening Mirror 
from its new proprietors, Fuller & Company, 
and inserted therein a grossly personal at- 
tack upon the poet, who thereupon insti- 
tuted a libel suit against the paper, and re- 
ceived heavy damages for defamation of 
character.” Had you tuken the trouble to 
inquire, and chosen to tell the truth after 
having obtained it, you could never have 
uttered such an inexact statement; for 
my reply to Poe’s attack on me, which you 
style an attack on him, was published ina 
morning daily journal, the Zelegraph, edited 
by S. De Witt Bloodgood; and Fuller, who 
hated Poe a very little more than he did 
me, copied it of his own will. Had you 
reflected a little, you would scarcely have 
called the amount of damages ‘‘ heavy.” 
Even on your side of the water, where 
money is of more purchasing-power than 
here, when a man brings suit for £2,000 
and is awarded £45, the amount would 
scarcely be considered.‘ heavy”; nor would 
the plaintiff feel very jubilant over the re- 
sult. Had you looked over the papers in 
the suit, you would have discovered that 
Poe did not base his action on the main 
allegations of my reply, omitting and thus 
admitting them, but spread forth his griev- 
ance thatI had (incidentally) mentioned 
the fact of his not having returned some 
borrowed money; and this minor point he 
sustained only by a sharp device. You 
also state that Poe’s rejoinder appeared in 
the Saturday Gazette. It is possible that 
such a paper may have been published 
somewhere at that time, but the rejoinder 
first appeared in a penny daily, called Zhe 
Spirit of the Times, in Philadelphia, the 
New York journals having refused to in- 
sert it on account of its scurrilous nature. 
That last fact you suppress. Nor do you 
make an allusion to my brief replication to 
Poe’s rejoinder, leaving your readers to in- 
fer that I was quite overwhelmed by Poe's 
epithets. That omission may have been 
through ignorance, as in the case of N. P. 
Willis, who, you say, edited the Doar 
, which he never edited at all. 


And now tothe main matter. You make 
four points; and these I propose to show 
are untrue, and that you knew and know 
their untruth. 

1. In speaking of Poe’s original attack 
upon me, you call it a dissection of my 
‘*literary shortcomings,” and say, ‘as it 
was purely directed against the literary 
weakness of ‘English,’ the personalities of 
the ‘Reply’ were utterly uncalled for.” 
Here is an evident intent to make your 
readers believe that Poe printed a legiti- 
mate criticism of my work as an author, 
and that I retorted by abuse. You knew 
otherwise. Poe’s attack began by asserting 
that my real name was Brown, and that my 
proper name was assumed; endeavored to 
show that I was so ignorant as not to know 
the uses of the objective case; that I had 
not received even a common-school educa- 
tion (having obtained my first doctor’s de- 
gree hy grace, apparently); called my father 
‘*a ferryman,” whatever he might mean by 
it; suid that he did not know me person- 
ally, which was as silly as disingenuous; 
and applied to me two unseemly epithets, 
only used by thelow and vulgar. It is 
not crediting you with too much brains to 
say that you knew such a lampoon to be 
no dissection of literary weakness, but an 
assault which admitted properly of a sharp 
reply, if replied to at all. 

2. You assert that my reply was so in- 
decent that you cannot print it ta extenso; 
and thus you suppress material portions, 
leaving the reader to infer that Poe’s re- 
joinder was a piece of dignified literary 
work, opposed to an assault, utterly coarse. 
Nevertheless, the reader will not infer so, 
even from your garbled quotation; for, 
though you do not print all of Poe’s paper, 
you do give a part; and from that let me 
cull a few of the dignified words and 
phrases which you have apparently over- 
looked: 

‘“*A blackguard of the lowest order’— 
‘*poor, miserable fool”—‘‘a silly truism 
if not unpardonable flattery to term him a 
coward or a lia:”—** the animal with mous- 
taches for antennal” [sic, probably misprint 
for anteupse]—*‘ brandy-nose of Mr. ———” 
—‘‘the family resemblance between the 
whole visage of Mr. English, and that of 
the best looking and most unprincipled of 
Mr. Baruum’s baboons”—‘‘ Thomas Done 
Brown”-‘“* brass’”’—‘* blatherskite”—** he lies” 
—‘* an owl or an English”—** malignant a 
villain”—‘* hound”’—“‘ wretch.” 


You cannot quote similar words or 
pbrases from any part of my reply. What 
you have given of it contains none; what 
you have suppressed contains none; and 
your misstatement is undoubtedly willful. 

8. You say that with the latest number 
of the Broadway Journal, ‘the editorial 
management passed into the hands of a 
certain ‘Thomas Dunn English.’” At first 
sight, one might think you were led into 
the gross untruth by your belief in Poe, 
who had asserted the same thing before; 
but, as I shall show, you must have known 
differently. Ou page 376, Volume II, of the 
Broadway Journal, may be seen the an- 
nouncement that Thomas H. Lane is the 
only person besides Mr. Poe who is author- 
ized to sign receipts for the Journal; and in 
Poe’s valedictory in the last number of the 
paper ever published, he says: *‘ Thomas 
H. Lane is authorized to collect all money 
due the Journal.” Mr. Lane, who is living, 
or was not long since, at Somers, West- 
chester County, in the State of New York, 
had aided Poe with means to publish the 
later numbers of the Journal, but, either 
because the latter had neglected—to put it 
mildly—his editorial duties, or because the 
circulation had so run down that success 
had grown impossible, or for some other 
reason, was determined its publication 
should cease with the final number of the 
volume. Poe had furnished some of the 
selections, and some editorial, but was not 
on hand when the rest of the copy was re- 
quired. There was a small space to fill; 
compositors were wuiting for copy; and 
Mr. Lane asked me not to edit the paper, but 
to furnish him something to eke out. I 
gave him two stanzas of rhyme, wrote a 
notice of Carlyle’s ** Life of Cromwell,” and 
another on Faber’s *‘ Automaton,” and fur- 
nished a doggerel couplet to fill out a col- 
umn. But I bad nothing to do with edit- 
ing that number ot the Journal, nor any 


80, doubtless, Mr. Lane, if asked, would 
say. But that you never thought I did, is 
shown by the fact that, in your book, you 
attribute those very articles on Cromwell 
and Faber, which you say ‘contained 
some noteworthy ren.arks,” to Poe. You 
believed, apparently, that Poe edited that 
number; and so he did—all the editing 
there was. You knew it was the last is- 
sued; there never was another issued, nor 
proposed to be; and the publication was 
never ‘‘turned over to another publisher,” 
under my management, or the manage- 
ment of any one else. 

4. But your crowning misstatement, and 
done with a deliberately untruthful inten- 
tion, is where you indorse the assertion of 
Mr. Poe, that the last number of the Jour- 
nal, falsely said to be under my control, 
was ‘one interminable pean of ,his [my] 
praises.” You had the number before you; 
have it yet, probably; you speak of its 
contents, and you very well know that it 
contains no such pean of praises at all. 
Take the number up. My name occurs 
in two places. In one itis signed to two 
stauzis, On which there is no comment. 
Tue next is among the ‘‘ Critical Notices,” 
and I quote the passage verbatim ; 

‘* THE ABISTIDEAN for November. 

**THE ARISTIDEAN. for December, by Thomas 
Dunn English, and numerous collaborators, 


‘*These two numbers have been lying on our 
table for some time, and we have not been able 
to give them a proper notice. The November 
number contains some especially bold and racy 
articles—among the rest a stirring tale called 
‘Ferrando the Avenger.’ The poetry is not so 
good as usual, which is a pity, as the ‘Aristidean’ 
has hitherto held an unquestionable pre-emi- 
nence in that way. There is a queer paper, ‘ The 
Dearborn Papers,’ which contains some piquant 
satire. The article on* American Poetry’ is very 
biting, but unfortunately very true. There isa 
very able and dignified article on ‘The Penalty 
of Death.’ The book notices are spirited and 
independent, and the remaining articles are 
above the mass of msgazine papers in quality. 
One of these we extract below. We believe it to 
be from the pen of Herrman 8, Saroni. It is, 
unquestionably, very original, both in concep- 
tion and execution.” 

Then follows Mr. Saroni’s odd story, 
‘* The Self-Performers,” in full, 

Let us analyze the notice. ‘* Ferrando 
tne Avenger” was written by Thomas M. 
Reid, better known as Captain Mayne Reid, 
who made a sensation by claiming the 
Jackson snuff-box as the bravest man in 
the Mexican War, and who was the author 
of a number of clever books of imaginary 
travels. Who wrote ‘‘The Dearborn Pa- 
pers,” I am not able to say. Ifmy memory 
serve me right, they were merely parodies, 
or imitations of American verse-writers. 
‘* American Poetry ” was by Edgar A. Poe, 
and was principally an attack upon Long- 
fellow. It contained citations to prove 
Mr. Longfellow to;be an habitual plagiurist. 
These Poe had assured me were correct; 
but I discovered afterward that most of 
them were forgeries. ‘‘ The Death Penalty” 
was mine. The book notices were by dif- 
ferent hands; and a part of the poetry, 
which is so depreciated, was by me. 

Now you well know that the editorial of 
the last number, no matter who wrote it, 
was not ‘‘one interminable pean of my 
praises.” You know that Poe’s assertion 
was baseless, quite as much so as bis say- 
ing that I had been ‘‘ thrashed” by two 
persons with whom] never had a difficulty 
of the kind, aud whom he appears to have 
pitched on because they were notoriously 
harmless and inoffensive little gentlemen, 
who never had a personal fight with any 
one; and yet you indorse all that s'uff, 
and reprint it without a word of dissent, 
and with an evident endeavor to create a 
belief in its truth. I apply no epithets; 
but I think a cool reader might find one to 
fit you among the gems of Poe’s rejoinder, 
which I have already quoted. 

So much to get rid of my own affair. In 
the next letter I shall consider one of your 
(and Poe’s) libels on the dead, and one of 
your cfforts to be-little the genius of Poe. 


Tuomas Dunn EnGuisu. 
NeEwakk, N. J. 


Ir is reported that Lord Aberdeen’s an- 
nouncement, that there shall henceforth be a 
daily service in the Castle at Dublin, has caused 
a mighty stirabout, and furbishing up prayer- 
books and study of chapel manners. Several 
clergymen have been retained to conduct the 








other previous; there was none after; and 





services in town. 


THE HEAVENLY LIFE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








TuE animating principle upon which the 
facts and phenomena of our bodily life de- 
pend, is to us a profound mystery; and 
such it must ever remain. Be this princi- 
ple what it may, we know that, while it 
continues to operate, we exist in living 
bodies, and, through them, in the present 
world, and that when it ceases to operate, 
we are dead as to those bodies, and our 
career On earth ended. The term “life,” 
hence, practically mesns, to our thoughts, 
habitation in the body and in this world, 
with all the interests and attachments 
naturally connected with this fact. Soe 
habitation is the indispensable conditivn «f 
all that we can here possess or et joy. 
Death, in destroying the body, desir ys 
this habitation through the body, avd this 
terminates our direct connectioa with 
everything of an earthly nature. 

The desire to live in the body and in ‘his 
world, rather than to leave the body and 
go elsewhere, is a universal and ineradicable 
instinct of the human mind. It is not acci- 
dental or local, or the peculiarity of any 
particular class of ininds, but the common 
feeling of the race. Men naturally prefer 
to stay where and as they are rather than 
die. What they know of death alarms 
them, and what they do not know alarms 
them. They have the power to destroy 
their own lives; yet this is rarely, perhaps 
never done, unless reason has deserted her 
throne. They will submit to the most 
painful surgical operations, take the most 
nauseous medicines, travel in all climes— 
indeed, endure almost anything—as the 
means of perpetuating the continuance of 
life. However severe may be its ills they 
still prefer to live rather than die, as the 
mode of escaping them. They surrender 
life with reluctance, and would not sur- 
render it at all if the matter were left to 
their choice. Satan spoke the truth when 
he said: ‘* All that am n dith will ae give 
for his life.” The vevest miser would 
part with his last penry, if necessary, to 
save his life. The fear of deat, which 
nothing but religious faith can relieve, is 
founded on our strong altacimeut tu ‘ile. 
If men cared nothing about life, they wouid 
care as little about death. Death ia *‘ the 
King of Terrors” for two reasons. One is 
the destruction of life, and the other is our 
natural timidity as to what way be in the 
future. 

Here, then, in the term “ life,” as applied 
tu man, and considered in reference to his 
body and his existence in that body on 
earth, we have a word of the utmost prac- 
tical significance in its relation to human 
thought and feeling. It means what we 
highly value and strongly desire to retain. 
This term, meaning so much to us here, is 
one of the words which inspiration employs 
to represent to us the state of the righteous 
after death, accompanied by other terms 
which greatly add to its impressive power. 
The Bible thus utilizes the word; and as 
we are constituted no better or more ex- 
pressive term for the purpose can be found 
in the language of earth. 

The Saviour, in enforcing the direction 
to ** enter in at the strait gate,” says that 
** strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life” ; meaning by “life” 
the heavenly state after death. He also 
says: ‘* He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life, but the wrath cf 
God abideth on him.” The “life” here 
spoken of is the future and beavenly re- 
ward of the believer, as contras'ed w th 
the punishment of the unbeliever who 
‘* shall not see life,” and on whvum “the 
wrath of God” is said to abide. Chri-t 
also speaks of the time when ail na‘ions 
shall appear before him for fiual judgment, 
and when he will separate the rightevus 
fom the wicked, ‘‘as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.” The sequel of 
that judgment is thusstated: ‘ And these 
[the wicked] shall go away into everlasting 
punishment; but the righteous into life 
eternal.” The contrast of destiny here 
made is between ‘‘punishment” and 


“life,” both of which are declared to be 
** everlasting ” or ‘** eternal.” 
means the 
righteous. 


“ Life ” here 
heavenly reward of the 





Paul, referring, in his Second Epistle to 
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Timothy, to the future state, and especially 
to that of the righteous, speaks of Christ as 
having ‘‘brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” He also says, 
in his First Epistle to Timothy: *‘ But 
godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is, and 
of that [life] which is to come.” Here are 
two lives—the present and the future; and 
godliness has the promise of both. 

James, speaking of the man who “‘en- 
dureth temptation,” as being *‘ blessed,” 
says: ‘*For when he is tried, he shall re- 
ceive the crown of life which the Lord hatb 
prepared for them that love him.” Here 
we have the words ‘‘crown” and ‘‘ life” 
united together, both referring to the heav- 
enly state, and both secured by the Lord to 
them that love him. John says: ‘ God 
hath given to us eternal life; and this life 
is in his Son.” The meaning is that in asd 
through Christ, God has provided that we 
may obtain ‘eternal life,” or that state of 
blessedness in Heaven which he has prom- 
ised to those who accept the Gospel of 
Christ. 

In these passages, as in many others 
found in the Bible, Heaven is, by the use 
of the word ‘‘life,” brought within the 
field of our present vision, just as Hell is 
disclosed to us by tle term ‘‘ death.” In- 
spiration, while not inventing either term, 
uses both, each for its own purpose, and 
never both for the same purpose. The dif- 
ference between life and death, considered 
in relation to our thoughts and feelings, 
makes the one a fitting term to express the 
idea ofa great future good, and the other 
an equally fitting term to express the idea 
of a great future evil; and this is just the 
use made of these terms respectively in 
the Word of God. 

The term “life” is itself a divine as- 
surance that ‘‘the children of God by 
faith in Christ Jesus” will not, as to their 
conscious being, be destroyed by death, 
and hence, in respect to them, apswers 
Job’s question: ‘‘ If a man dic shall he live 
again?” Death, upon the face of the 
event, seems terribly destructive, and is so 
to the body. The life that once pervaded 
that organism is gone; and, in a compara- 
tvely brief period, the organism itself will be 
gone. All that depended upon it, when 
living, is also gone; and, moreover, the 
organism thus destroyed, will never be re- 
built in its present form. The body of 
flesh and blood will never resume its place 
in this world, and aever inhabit any other 
world. The wreck to the body, and to all 
the relations establisbed tbrough it and de- 
pendent upon it for their continuance, is in 
itself an awful spectacle to contemplate. 
No one can think o* it, as it is, unimpressed 
with this awfulness. 

Turning, then, to our soul-life, as dis- 
tinct from our body life, we have, in the 
term ‘‘life ” itself, as promised to the right- 
eous, the assurance of God’s Word that in 
respect to them, death is not the destruc- 
tion of that life. The death of the body 
does not destroy the soul of thesaint. His 
soul is appointed to a future life, after and 
beyond death; and this appointment is in- 
cluded in the promise of salvation which 
God makes to every believer in Christ. 
Whatever may be the value of the purely 
rational argument in regard to a future life, 
and however much or little it may really 
prove on this subject, the divine promise 
to the believer settles the question in re- 
spect to him. Death will not destroy 
him. This promise precludes the possi- 
bility of such a result. He may, hence, 
‘*walk through the valley of the shad- 
ow of death” with no fear on this 
point, and no doubt as to whether his soul 
will survive the wreck of the body. Such 
survival does not depend upon any inbe- 
rent indestructibility of the soul itself, but 
upon the power and purpose of God: 
and this power is in- his Word pledged to 
carry the soul of the believer safely through 
the bodily catastrophe of deatb. 

The promise, however, does not exhaust 
itself at this point. What is promised is 
** eternal life”; vot life for a day, or a cen- 
tury, or a thousand centuries, but ‘ eternal 
life,” without limitation as to continuance. 
Our life on earth—a short day even at the 
longest—glides away by fleeting moments; 
and soon all of it is gone. The irreversi- 
ble decree of God compels us, ‘after 
a brief period, to leave the body and leave 
the earth with all its attractions. Not so 





will it be with the life of the soul in Heaven. 
No decree of mortality operates there In 
regard to Heaven the Bible says: ** And 
there shall be no more death.” Heaven 
has no cemeteries for the burial of souls. 
There is no old age in Heaven. The lapse 
of time involves no decay of powers. All 
the faculties of the sou) are preserved in 
eternal vigor. The words ‘eternal life” 
—the one a noun and the other an adject- 
ive, each adding its own significance to 
that of the other—have a vast weight of 
meaning, The “life,” which is declared 
to be *‘ eternal,” is that of a conscious and 
intelligent being, shown by his history on 
earth to be wondrously endowed and ca- 
pable of endless expansion. What marvel- 
ous possibilities of good are enshrined in 
these two words, when thus combined, and 
applied to such a being! We need feel no 
surprise when told that it doth not yet fully 
appear what we shall be. An eternal soul- 
life passes beyond the highest pussible con- 
ception of earth. 


So, also, the contents and conditions of 
this ‘‘eternal life,” as well as its endless 
perpetuity, place it, in the element of de- 
sirableness, immensely in advance of the 
best possible state on earth. It is a life 
lived in the heavenly world, and in the 
heavenly society; and to this earth can 
furnish no parallel. It is the life of per- 
fect holiness, being that of ‘‘the spirits of 
just men made perfect,” and is, hence, the 
life of perfect happiness. It is, after the 
resurrection, life in the ‘‘ spiritual body,” 
which is incorruptible, powerful, glorious, 
and fitted to Heaven, and also fashioned 
like unto the ‘glorious body” of Christ. 
It is the life of co-residence and joint heir- 
ship with Christ in Heaven, and of the 
most intimate intercourse and communion 
with him. It is the life in which all the 
causes of our present misery are forever 
absent. It is the life of enlarged and en- 
larging capacities of both knowledge and 
happiness. It is the life in which God re- 
wards piety for its work on earth, and ad- 
mits the soul into blessed communion 
with himself. It is the life in which the 
gracious promises of the Bible relating to 
the future state have their completion and 
fulfillment. No such conditions and no 
such perfect elements of good are possible 
in this imperfect state. Life onearth, even 
in its most fascinatirg form, with its richest 
pleasure and fewest ills, is not and cannot 
be made that of Heaven. We make no 
mistake of overestimate when thinking of 
the heavenly life as realizing to man the 
highest good of which he is capable. 


The God of the Bible, in selecting this 
term ‘‘ life” as a symbol of heavenly things, 
and throughout the entire Book, seeks to 
convey to us the idea that our supreme 
good is not and cannot be here, but is and 
must be in Heaven. He calls our attention 
mainly, not to the things which are seen 
and temporal, but to the things which are 
not seen and eternal. In the latter, and 
not in the former, lies our supreme good. 
Those of whom the Bible speaks as having 
died in the Lord, and as sleeping in Jesus, 
have already attained this good. They had 
their appointed day of trials, difficulties, 
and temptations or earth. They knew by 
experience what this life means. They 
bowed their heads under the weight of 
affliction, and many anxieties crossed their 
path. Events were not always what they 
desired. Therod of providence chastened 
and cultured them. They never forgot to 
read their Bible true, and the promise true, 
hearing God in the one, and trusting him in 
the other. Death, at length, came—to 
some in youth, to others in middle age, and 
‘o still others in declining years. Each at 
the appointed time and place, and in the 
appointed way, heard the final summons, 
and passed up into the heavenly world. All 
these persons—yea, all the righteous dead 
who, in ages past, have finished their 
course on earth and won the prize of ‘‘ eter- 
nal life,” have gained the supreme good. 
They know what it is to live in this world, 
and what it is to live in the heavenly world. 
Their experience covers both worlds. 
They are to be congratulated on having 
lived here as they did, on having died when 
they did, and on now living where and as 
they do. They understand, as we do not, 
and as once they did not, what ‘eternal 
life” means. ° 


Some of these sainted ones were per- 











chance our kindred, according to the flesh, 
still living in memory as objects of the ten- 
derest interest, though seen and heard no 
more. We have buried them, but have not 
forgotten them. Kaowing them as we did 
here, and knowing that their lives were 
‘thid with Christ in God,” we are privileged 
to think of them as now living the “ eternal 
life” of Heaven. They have gone where 
our senses cannot follow them, but not 
where our faith cannot follow them. Their 
spirits are not in the grave, but in Heaven, 
never more conscious and never more active 
than at this moment. We should not sor- 
row over them as those who have no hope. 
God’s Word contains glorious things con- 
cerning them, and glorious eomforts for us. 
lf we are here what they were here, it will 
not be long before we shall be what they 
are now. A few years at the most, perhaps 
a few days, will suffice to put usin Heaven. 
Let us dry up our tears, patiently bear our 
sorrows, and cheerfully wait for our ap- 
pointed time. 

Paul tells us that, while ‘* godliness” has 
‘*the promise of the life that now is,” it 
also has the promise of the life ‘‘ which is 
to come.” The ‘‘ godliness” of which he 
speaks, is neither a mystery nor an imprac- 
ticability. It isthe ‘‘ godliness” of faith in 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and of 
obedience to the precepts of his Word. 
To this ‘‘ godliness” is annexed the promise 
of ‘eternal life.” It is, hence, the one 
thing needful; and in its acquisition lies 
the highest human wisdom. Not to attain 
it is to commit the fatal mistake. To die 
without it is to lose ‘‘ eternal life.” What 
we are to be and to do, in order ‘‘to in- 
herit eternal life,” is the first and the last, 
and the only great question that can be 
asked or answered in this world. All other 
questions are merely temporal in their sig- 
nificance, and will soon be of no importance 
whatever. The time for asking this ques- 
tion, and hearing the answer from the 
Word of God, and then following it, and 
thereby gaining that ‘‘ godliness” that has 
the promise of the life ‘‘ which is to come,” 
is in the present life. Death forever shuts 
the door of our gracious opportunities ; and 
what we do to secure ‘eternal life,” must 
be done prior to that event, or it will be of 
no avail. 

BRooxk yy, N. Y. 


THE LEGISLATOR AND THE IN- 
DIAN. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 








Qur average congressman furnishes a 
vast fund of unconscious and sadly unap- 
preciated humor. There is no more delight- 
ful reading for the initiated than certain 
pages of the Congressional Record, which it 
is impossible to take seriously. Perhaps 
on no subject does our congreseman dis- 
play a more whole-souled, confiding, and 
self-gratulatory ignorance than upon the 
Indian; and it may here be said that the 
quality of his humor is peculiarly and ap- 
propriately American, since its richness de- 
pends upon the daring of its departure from 
fact. One is irresistibly reminded of the 
party (Americans, of course), who, with 
the most refined wit, were vying with one 
another as to who could tell the biggest lie. 
The successful competitor quietly re- 
marked: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I never tell a lie!” 

It is difficult to decide, as between cer- 
tain recent utterances in the House, on the 
Indian Appropriation biil, which bears off 
the palm for its superb attitude toward the 
truth. Such impressive ignorance as this 
must necessarily be expressive; and it 
would be highly unreasonable for the pub- 
lic to take exception to the few thousands 
appropriated to enable these gentlemen to 
study the Indian problem. Mr. Holman, 
of Indiana, and Mr. Cameron, of Illinois, 
were prominent members of a committee 
sent out last summer to investigate the 
school and other work at the several Indi- 
an agencies. They doubtless enjoyed them- 
selves largely on this ‘‘summer junketing 
tour”; and why should we grudge our hard- 
worked legislators a holiday? 

The members of this Committee have in- 
formed us that they ‘‘ inquired diligently 
across the continent on the north, and 
across the continent on the south,” and that 
they ‘failed to find one student of all the 
hundreds educated at Hampton, Carlisle, 
or in any of the Eastern schools, but had 
gone back to their savage life in a very 








short time, except a few who were employed 
by the Government of the United States,” 
Again, Mr. Cannon tells us that « their 
degradation is worse than that of those 
who have never been away.” Again, he 
mentions the trifling exception in the Case 
of those who are employed under, ‘“ or, in 
other words, supported by the Government.” 

There is a certain amount of the Dational 
humor in these statements, placed side by 
side with the facts that out of seventy. 
three Indian students returned from Hamp. 
ton to Dakota, only four have “‘ relapsed,” 
according to the carefully compiled statis. 
tics of Miss Ludlow, of Hampton, who got 
her information at first band; and that out 
of four hundred and thirty-eight sent back 
to their homes from Carlisle, Captain Pratt 
reports one hundred and sixty-eight ag 
steadily at work, and only forty-one as ‘un. 
employed.” But still richer is the harvest 
of enjoyment for one who is prepared to 
analyze the phrases, ‘‘ relapsed into bar. 
barism,” ‘‘ went back to the blanket,” ‘re. 
turned to savage life,” and the like, which 
are constantly in the mouths of the Honor 
ble g entlemen. 

The inference from these expressions is 
clearly that the general condition of the 
tribe to which these etudents return is one 
of unmitigated wildness and savagery. 
This is a most amusing error. Let us in- 
stance Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, from 
which a large number of Hampton students 
have been taken. These Indians all wear 
citizens’ dress, and most of them are farm- 
ing. They generally live in houses, and 
many are Christians. There is practically 
no ‘‘savage life” to which to revert. Thereis 
no more temptation there for a young man to 
put on the blanket than for any fun-loving 
youth to masquerade ina sheet. There are 
other communities still further advanced— 
the children in day schools, the women 
good housekeepers, the men nearly or 
quite self-supporting. And even among 
the ‘‘ wild tribes,” or portions of tribes, it 
must be remembered that much of what we 
call ‘‘ barbarism” is merely the continuance 
of peculiar, but not necessarily degrading, 
race customs. There is really much to be 
said in their favor. The Indian dances, in 
which only men take part, are less shock- 
ing to us than our promiscuous round 
dances are tothem. Their dress is both 
picturesque and hygienic. Their ‘eepee is 
much more comfortable and healthful than 
the average close, unventilated cabin or 
shanty of the poor white man. They are 
not, as a people, morally degraded. They are 
remarkably free from vice. 

I should like now to call attention to the 
case of those ‘‘exceptional” students who 
are in Government employ. The fact that 
they are steadily at work at trades, or as 
teachers and assistants in the schools, earn- 
ing an honest living, does not seem to be 
counted to their credit or to the credit of 
those eastern institutions which fitted them 
for their fields of labor, They are contempt- 
uously described as ‘‘supported by the 
Government,” or, as Mr. Cannon says in 
another place: ‘‘ They are sustained by the 
egency. . . and the Indian police and the 
Army are there to give them support.” (This 
picture of the United States Army giving 
aid and comfort to Indian students is a hu- 
morous one, remembering that a military 
post in the vicinity of the Agency is the 
worst evil that can well befall them.) 

In the first place, our returned students 
must accept the alternative of living much 
as their families and friends do, or of earn- 
ing enough money to support themselves in 
greater comforts and superior “ civiliza- 
tion.” In the second, there exists only 
the one means of earning money as an 
employé of the Government. They may 
farm under extraordinary difficulties; but 
there is no market for their produce. They 
may possibly earn a trifle by cutting cord- 
wood. A very few have obtained work iv 
mission schools. Generally speaking, 
however, a Government position is the only 
one to be had; and wedid not expect to 
learn from a Government officer that it is 
necessarily a contemptible one. Our grad- 
uates almost invariably apply to the Agent 
for work, anda good agent provides em- 
ployment, so far asis practicable. If he 
cannot or if he will not find anything for 
them to do, an uncommon degree of enter-. 
prise and ingenuity will readily suffice to 
give them the dress and style of living 
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which they have become accustomed at 


The question, then, is not, after all: ‘‘ Do 
they relapse into barbarism?” We do not 
ask that of the graduates of our white 
schools and colleges, although it might 
pot be a wholly unreasonable question. 
Are there not depths of barbarism be- 
pesth our highest civilization? Are there 
not white youths who ‘‘relapse” at once 
and forever? The practical question is: 
“Do they ask and obtain employment?” 
Toe answer to the first part is: ‘‘ Yes, al- 
gost without exception.” To the second it 
ja still, in the large majority of cases: 
“Yes.” ‘Do they live useful, industrious 
lives?” We reply emphatically, ‘‘ They do.” 

“There is no sympathy—nothing in 
common,” says Mr. Holman, ‘“‘ between 
the untutored savage and his daughter or 
son returning from Hampton or Carlisle or 
the Lincoln Institute. There is no possibil- 
ity of any sympathy in such cases.” To one 
who has known numberless instances of 
the father’s pride in his manly son, his de- 
light in the housewifely ways of his ac- 
complished daughter, his touching efforts 
to better the home for their sakes, this 
seems like a deliberate ‘* bid” for success 
in the competition of wits. The love of 
Indian parents is known to be wonderfully 
strong; and there is no more effectual bar 
tosympathy here than in the case of the 
plain, typical farmer, educated at the 
“deestrict school,” and his college-bred 
son or young lady daughter just ‘fin. 
ished” at a fashionable boarding establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Holman, however, unquestionably 
inherits the glory of the humorous Ameri- 
can gentleman by virtue of the simple and 
touching uttecance made at a late stage of 
the debate: ‘‘ I do not like to raise my voice 
against anything that promises a benefit to the 
Indian.” One may not presume to reply 
tosuch aremark. Itis nothing less than 
sublime. 

dampton, Va. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








WHATEVER attempts, and there will be 
many, may be made to deprecate the result 
of the last debate in the House of Commons 
upon the hereditary principle in legislation, 
the fact remains that no less than 166 mem- 
bers recorded their votes against it. If Mr. 
Labouchere, as his enemies maintain, is a 
forceur, who does not treat any political 
subject seriously, that only makes the large 
minority that followed him into the lobby 
more significant. Should Mr. Gladstone— 
and this is by no means improbable, should 
the Peers obstruct the measure which he 
has in his mind, and which he regards as 
the coping-stone of his political life—prove 
& convert to Mr. Labouchere’s views, the 
minority, we may be well assured, would 
become a majority. A quarter of a cen- 
tury hence, at all events, our immediate 
descendants will be speculating on the rea- 
son, Which made so many men of common 
sense adhere to a principle, fanciful enough 
to begin with, but which has so long lost 
its force from the manner of its application. 
For, if the House of Lords at one time could 
boast of being really a Chamber of Notables, 
it no longer maintains its character in that 
Tespect. ‘*The butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker,” or, more correctly, the 
banker and the brewer, have taken the 
Seats which only the successful soldier, 
sailor, and lawyer were in the beginning 
allowed to share with the bastard progeny 
of our kings. The possession of a long 
purse, the contents of which were placed at 
the service of the Conservative cause, has 
long been the shortest and surest road 
to the House of Lords. And supposing 
even tue sons of these men do inherit the 
moral and intellectual gifts of their fathers 
(which it is not particularly charitable to 
Suppose) it is plain that that does not en- 
dow tLem with the qualities most desirable 
for legislation. As a matter of common 
Sense, the question indeed is not worth 
discussion, and the proof of it is nowhere 
More convincingly to be found than in the 
Pumped-up apd half-hearted arguments of 
those who still pretend tv maintain the 
contrary. The best that can be said for 
hereditary legislation is what was said for 


a ‘the Unreformed House of Commons—that it 





‘worked well”; the true translation of 
which phrase was that it did not work so very 
badly as it might reasonably be expected 
todo. Mr. Labouchere’s statement of his 
case was, of course, frank and audacious 
enough, but itis idle to affect to despise 
arguments that are unanswerable because 
they are advanced with liveliness and 
humor. 

It is not unusual where a Government is 
absolute and autocratic, that now and then 
a bit of polish is judiciously laid on, to 
give outsiders the appearance of a high 
state of civilization. Even at its worst, 
when she had half Italy under her iron heel, 
Austria always maintained a certain atti- 
tude of politeness and suavity. Austria, 
who wears ‘‘the olive leaf on her brute 
forehead,” wrote Mr. Browning, more than 
a quarter of a century ago; and in these 
days, that country is still more inclined to 
pose as an apostle of gentleness. A decree 
has been recently promulgated at Vienna 
that no married Austrian subject shall be 
permitted to journey across the frontier 
without the visé of his wife upon his pass- 
port. For a Government that within the 
memory of middle-aged persons applauded 
Marshal H ynau for flogging women, this 
strikes one as going a little too far in the 
other direction, unless, indeed, allits other 
decrees are ‘‘ in a concatenation according- 
ly,” which there is reason to believe is not 
the case. Russia, who at least has the 
courage of her opinions, will not allow 
women to travel without the oisé of their 
husbands. 

The Deaf and Dumb Dramatic Club have 
been giving a performance of ‘ Hamlet.” 
It seems to have been an exception to the 
rule that speech is but silver and silence 
golden, and to have exemplified what has 
been said of the play, hitherto only suppo- 
sititiously, in the case of its principal chuar- 
acter being left out. For the benefit of the 


- audience who had the use of their ears, the 


secretary of the association read the text 
aloud, very slowly, to suit the time of the 
gesticulations. It seems to have been the 
most depressing performance that has hith- 
erto been presented to the human eye. 

It seems a pity that any demonstration of 
affection among the children of the poor 
should be discouraged, since it appears that 
in their later life there is very little of it. 
I can well remember that one of the great 
objections to the poor law was that it kept 
man and wife apart in the workhouses, 
even in old age. The harsh edict has long 
been rescinded; but it appears, from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s report on the matter, that 
aged couples “prefer not to avail them- 
selves of any relaxation of therule.” It 
has long been known that when poverty 
enters the door love flies out of the window ; 
but it seems to me to have avery sad signi- 
ficance that these pauper pairs should, in 
their old age, ‘* decline with thanks” hav- 
ing any further acquaintance with one 
another. 


From arecent trial in Paris, it seems to 
be really true that ambassadors have an im- 
munity from all action of law in the coun- 
try to which they are accredited. This 
must add a great charm tothe calling of 
Diplomacy. It does not signify how small 
may be the country you represent. in the 
case in mention it was the diplomatic agent 
of the Prince of Monaco who declined to 
pay his glazier’s bill; and the court decided 
that nobody could make him. It has al- 
ways been a matter of regret to me that my 
inability in youth to acquire any other 
tongue than English kept me out of the 
Foreign Office; but I now feel too late what 
opportunities I have thrown away. 

True as it is that whatis one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison, it has hitherto 
been conceded that a damp atmosphere is 
good for nobody. Yet even this dogma 
must now submit to relaxation, if we are 
to believe the record of the Dixon family, 
resident for a generation or two in the 
Lincolnshire marshes. Five of them have 
died during the last few years, whose com- 
bined ages have reached 459 years and 
eight months, or an average of ninety-two 
years apiece! If the marshes did not agree 
with them, itis probable that, if they had 
resided elsewhere, they would never have 
died at all. 

It is possible that the opinion of Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole, that ‘‘every man has his 
price,” may be acorrect one; at all events, 





it is certain that the presence of a great 
temptation excuses to many minds the fail- 
ure of principle. On the other hand, when 
one man murders another for half a sover- 
eign, or becomes a political turncoat for the 
sake of being made a knight, public feeling 
is revolied. We make allowance for the 
weaknesses of human nature; but we can- 
not stand its meannesses. Hence it is that 
a person in good circumstances in the 
neighborhood of Sheerness has suddenly 
found himself in worse odor with his 
friends than prosperous people usually are. 
He was summoned to the police court for 
refusing to contribute to the support of his 
sick sen, but defended his conduct upon 
the grourd that he had married his deceased 
brother’s wife, which thereby rendered his 
offspring illegitimate. The magistrate, 
who had no alternative but to allow the 
plea, expressed his belief that there was no 
other man in England who would thus 
‘*bastardize his own children for 4s. a 
week.” He is, therefore,in the proud po- 
sition of the champion sneak. 

I would respectfully draw the attention 
of certain persons in America, who assert 
that,to take books without paying for them 
when there is no law against it, can be no 
moral offense, to the above interesting 
case. The ‘ person in good circumstances” 
in the neighborhood of Sheerness has the 
law on his side. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





Mr. Vanor has a delicious honesty of 
language and manner which the hearers of 
his speech enjoyed very much. The re- 
serve galleries, both on the Democratic 
and Republican side, were well filled with 
men and women, and there were many 
smiles from both sides below stairs, as the 
Senator from North Carolina, with an 
almost boy-like freedom of speech, depicted 
the sufferings of the Democratic Party 
under Civil Service Reform. He is the only 
one yet of either side who has dared to 
come out unreservedly and say that he 
does not like Civil Service, and why he 
does not like it. Tne bill was. introduced 
some months ago; but the public hardly 
gave Mr. Vance the credit for an intention 
to push it so warmly and so well as he did 
the other day. People and the newspapers 
have taken it as a very scorching reflection 
upon the President, Mr. Cleveland. But 
that seems to me like going very much out 
of the way. Mr. Cleveland, the Mug- 
wumps all say, is ‘‘ better than his party.” 
However that may be, the dismissals which 
have been so numerous in the pension 
office asto make even the friends of General 
Black shake their heads at him, and which 
are occurring all the while in the Treasury, 
are done very quietly and by the Cabinet— 
not by the President. He 1s a little slow- 
witted perhaps, but he knows that, by wait- 
ing, he will get nearly all the offices by 
the second year of his term, and he can 
afford to be patient. 

Mr. Vance did not attack the President 
half so much as he did his friends, the 
enemy on the other side of the Chamber. 
The Republicans had been clever enough 
to pass the bill just as they were going out 
of office; and against them Mr. Vance was 
especially bitter., But it was such an 
honest indignation that it could not offend, 
Mr. Vance’s face is a little heavy, but it 
lighted up well as he gave the difference 
between himself and those men called 
spoilsmen. ‘‘ They believe that” reform 
‘consists in a Democratic administration 
operated by Republican agents.” He made 
@ pause here and turned his head, with its 
thick white hair, toward the Republican 
side of the room, and brought his fist down 
upon his manuscript. ‘* I do not,” said he, 
and went on. ‘‘ They believe in keeping 
Republicans in office by law after the peo- 
ple have declared they shall go out. 1 do 
not.” 

It was delightful to see the amiable spirit 
in which this was received; and when he 
had finished many Democratic senators 
and some Republicans crowded up to shake 
hands and congratulate him. 

Mr. Hewitt is a tall, dark, rather dyspep- 
tic looking man, of undoubted ability, of 
which he is perfectly aware himself; he 





rates it as highly as do those who admire 


him most. Being dyspeptic, he is some- 
what nervous, and also somewhat troubled 
to get his proper quantity of sleep. Wash- 
ington still has some of the habits of its 
old provincial dsys, twelve years ago, 
when it was a third-rate town, with the 
handsome government buildings rising 
high above its shabbiness, making the con- 
trast very marked. In all the old streets, 
and in the new ones—except where long 
lines of handsome houses have crowded 
them out—the Negroes, and mavy of the 
white people, still keep fowls, a cow, two 
or three dogs, or some other form of ani- 
mal, without appearing to realize in the 
least that they are within true city limits 
now, and that such pets are liable to keep 
next-door neighbors awake by crowings 
and bellowings and barkings at unreasona- 
ble hours. In one part of K Street, Mr. 
Nordboff, the correspondent of the New 
York Herald, built a new and beautiful 
house, a year or two ahead of others; and 
he had on either side of him wooden 
houses, filled with—all sorts of people; 
and they kept—-‘Oh! roosters,” said 
Mrs. Nordhoff. ‘I think they were trom- 
bone players in disguise! Such noises as 
they made!” 

Mr. Hewitt happened to pitch his tent in 
some such place, and quickly took it up 
again and pitched over against a yard 
where there were cows; and again he 
moved; and yet another time he was driven 
forth; until finally he went to the proprietor 
of one of the hotels, and, telling him his 
melancholy story, asked if he had not a 
quiet room, where an unhappy man could 
sleep later than four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

The proprietor thought he bad a quiet 
spot, and Mr. Hewitt came and stayed all 
night. The next morning, the hotel-keeper 
said, ‘‘Did you sleep well last night, Mr. 
Hewitt?” never doubting that he should 
receive an unqualified yes. ‘‘Ab-h! yes— 
but there was a dog inthe next yard, not, 
I think, in yours, that barked a great deal.” 

** Indeed!” said the chagrined proprietor ; 
and he sent out and bought the dog. 


‘The next morning he said, ‘‘ You were 
not disturbed last night, I trust,Sir.” 

‘* Ah-h! no; thatis I didnot hear a dog. 
But there was a most uneartbly rooster in 
the yard at the left, who disturbed me very 
much.” 

The hotel-keeper, like Abou Ben Adhem, 
spoke more lowly,but cheerily stil),and sent 
out and bought the rooster, thinking that 
now Mr. Hewitt should certainly have 
deep dreams of peace, and repeated his 
question the third morning, with an as. 
sured feeling of what the answer would be. 

But Mr. Hewitt wrinkled his brows and 
said, ‘* Those crows make such a cawing. 
What do crows have to call them out at such 
an hour of the morning?” 

It is one of the curious sights about Wash- 
ington to see the crows fly, every morning, 
in aloud, clanging flock from their roosting 
places over to Arralostan Creek, where 


| they feed during the day and come back at 


night. The proprietor bowed and gave it 
up there. He could rot control the crows. 

Mr. Hewitt has rather a galling way 
sometimes of saying to other members of 
the committee with himself: ‘‘I suppose 
you will have to study up on these matters, 
but I know all about them.” 

There was joy in the breasts of certain 
gentlemen, one day, ata meeting of the 
committee especially appointed to examine 
into the capacities of steel-producing works 
in the United States with a view to furnish- 
ing metal for guns and armor plate for ves- 
sels. Mr. Hewitt is himself owner of a 
foundry, and the committee was talking 
of the forging of steel. 

‘Did you ever actually witness the uses 
of liquid compression?” said Mr. Hewitt 
to a gentleman whom they were interrogat- 
ing. 

‘*T never did,” said the gentleman. 

‘‘ Neither did I,” replied Mr. Hewitt. 
‘‘And I never knew a human being who 
did.” 

He turned to a young Lieutenant of the 
Navy, who had been detailed to assist the 
board; a bright young officer, who had 
made a special study of the business of the 
commission. : 

“Did you ever see forging done with 
liquid compression?” 





The Lieutenant began to wear an em.- 
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berrassed lock. ‘I have seen fluid com- 
pression and hydraulic forging of steel.” 

‘* Have you seep fluid compression ap- 
plied to a large mass of steel?” 

Tirouch the mind cf the Lieuteaant ran 
a vision of the sight he had beheld, when 
an immeuse, smoking white stream of 
melted steel had been poured into a vast 
flask, and then, slowly, with puffs of fire 
and vapor spouting from the safety holes 
left for the purpose, the whole mags slowly 
compressed to half its first size by a hy- 
draulic press, which seemed to work by 
necromancy, it was so still, and so tremen- 
dous in its effects. 

Members of the committee saw the Lieu- 
tenant’s embarrassment, and were heartless 
enough to show that they knew what was 
coming by wearing an air of suppressed 
enjoyment. 

‘+ Was the material perfectly fluid?’’ said 
Mr. Hewitt. 

oe 

** And you saw it poured into the recep- 
tacle?” 

‘** Yes,” modestly but firmly. ‘The Lieu- 
tenant could not tellalie; and immediately 
af «r iba’ they—adjourned. 

O ecf the festivities that is to follow 
Eas «r will be a calico ball at the house of 
tue C. icese Minister, given for the benetit 
of tuc Gurtield Memorial Hospital. 

Mr. Ling Hanson, a nephew of the Min- 
ist r, knowing some of the ladies who are 
must interested in the hospital, spoke to his 
uncle oa the subject, and the Minister wel- 
comed the idea, and at once warmly offered 
the whole lower floor of the great Stewart 
house, where the legation is, for that pur- 
pose, with its ball-room, dining room and 
vast parlor. He arranged, moreover, that, 
if he should leave before the time set for 
the ball, his successor should sustain 
the offer. Mrs. Logan is one of the lead- 
ing ladies in the management of this ball; 
and it wasto her Mr. Hanson spoke first ot 
the Minister’s offer. 

It has not yet got into the newspapers, 
though it will before this letter reaches 
you, and it seems almost incredible; but 
General Logan has received a threatening 
letter on this affiliating and friendliness 
with a Chinese, with prophesies of misfor- 
tunes that will befall him if he dares to let 
Mrs. Logan go on with her plan. The tone 
of the epistle was so serious, and so very 
ugly, that it startled Mis. Logan enough to 
make her suy: ‘* Whut shall we do? Stop 
it?” 

But tue General bade her keep on, and 
pay no attention to such trash. Probably 
that is all there will be of it, and the calico 
ball will have the success which attends all 
of Mrs. Logan’s enterprises. But fancy the 
character of the person who can Carry prej- 
udi-e 'o such a point as that. 


A Me. Aroeely, who has spent ten or 
two. ve yeuisef bis life in Tennessee, but 
who wis b ra sud educated in Arabia, has 
been appu'nicd Cepsul at Jerusalem witbiu 
asbert time. Buta is pow reported that 
the ‘Tu: kisi Goverument has declined to re- 
ceive « Pec nuessee Arab; it likes better, ap- 
parently, 4% man who is American born, 
although Mr. Arbeely ha3 done his best to 
make it appear that he is a native of 
America. But a party of Arabs in Jerusa- 
lem knew him too well, and would not be 
put off by his American accent and his 
ignorance of Arabic; and they have made 
it so unpleasant that the Government has 
decided not to receive him. The Consul 
whom he was to bave replaced is Dr. Selah 
Merrill, who first went to Palestine many 
yea's ago, as a member of the Palestine Ex- 
ploring Expedition. His name will proba- 
bly be well known to many readers of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. He speaks Arabic, and a few 
years ago he wrote a book on the work 
which the cxploring party of which he 
was a member, performed. 

Mrs. Nordhoff gave, last week, the last 
of the two ‘* teas,” to which she issued in- 
vitatious some weeks ago. It was one of 
the nu verous rainy days which have been 
tbe portion cf Washington for the whole of 
April aod the latter part of March; rain, 
tco, of waich there was po question. It 
ec me down in soiid columns, and never 
fli ched or retreated; but, in spite of its 
ft :c., tuere was a very large company. 

Mrs. Leiter sat at one end of the table to 
pour the tea, and Miss Eleanor Foster, 
daughter of our former Minister to Spain, 





sat opposite her. Mrs. General Fremont, 
Mrs. Senator Manderson, Mrs. Viele, and 
several other ladies assisted Mrs. Nordhoff 
and her daughter, Miss Evelyn, in receiv- 
ing. Lieutenant and Mrs. Greely, Mr. 
Pesalta, Minister from Chili, Justice and 
Mrs. Field, Mrs. Gouverneur, and many 
other disiinguished people were among the 
guests. 
WasHINGTON, D. CO. 
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FEASIBILITY OF UNION OF THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES. 


BY W. J. R. TAYLOR, D.D. 





AocoorpDInG to the incompleted statistics re- 
ported in the proceedings of the Belfast 
Council of the Alliance of Reformed 
Churches throughout the world, this great 
communion is divided into sixty-five sepa- 
ate bodies, ranging in extent from single 
little presbyteries to the largest gereral 
synods and assemblies. These sixty-five 
bodies contain 186 synods, 1,208 presbyie- 
riee, 23,801 pastoral charges, 1,561 wissiou 
stations, 21,251 ministers of the Gospel, 
with 101,180 elders, 58,610 deacons, 2,044 
licentiates, 6,750,460 communicants, and 
8 610,469 adherents, with 1,901,184 in Sun- 
day-schools. 

Canthese sixty five separate ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations be brought together into 
a Union of any kind? 

A partial answer is found in ‘The Al- 
liance of Reformed Churches throughout 
the world holding the Presbyterian sys- 
tem,” whose three General Councils, held at 
Edinburgh, in 1877, at Philadelphia, in 
1880, and at Belfast in 1884, have prepared 
the way for further and closer union in the 
near future. Its functions are neither ec- 
clesiastical nor legislative, and it has not 
yet been able to prove a consensus of the 
common faith of its many branches. Its 
attention is chiefly given to practical mat- 
ters of common interest, to promote closer 
fellowship, sympathy, and joint action in 
benevolent and reformatory work, and es- 
pecially to secure co-operation in foreign 
missions and in aid of the Continents} 
churches. It has also bestowed much at- 
tention upon Christian apologetics, and 
other living questions of the age. But it 
has gone as far as it can go, at present, 
under its limited constitution, in the di- 
rection of ecclesiastical union. 

1s any closer union of these Churches feasi- 
ble? The reunion of the O!d and New School 
Churches a few years ago; the incorpora- 
tion of a Covenanted Presbytery, with all 
of its peculiarities intact, by the General 
Assembly of 1885; and similar unions in 
Canada, and the movements forthe sam eend 
in Scotland, indicate the pussibilities of fur- 
ther combinations. The time is not far 
off when the bloody chasm that separated 
the Presbyterian Churches, North and 
South, will be filled up, and these two great 
communions shall again be one in Christ 
Jesus. 

The branches with which the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America might most 
readily unite are the Reformed Church in 
the United States (German) and the Pres- 
byterian Churches, North and South. 


What separates these sister Churches? On 
the Reformed (Dutch) side, the dividing 
lines are chiefly its historical origin and 
characteristics; the strong ancestral at- 
tachmei.ts of many of its people and clergy ; 
its traditional customs, usages, and modes 
of government and worship: its fidelity to 
its doc'rinal standards; legal questions in- 
volved in its pecuniary trusts, institutional 
endowments, benevolent agencies, and in- 
dividual congregations; and, with all these, 
a strong dislike of change, fear of entang- 
ling alliances, and unwillingness to give up 
things that are revered and endeared by 
long usage and sacred memories. 

Are these difficulties insuperable? There 
is no near prospect of organic union; but 
there are tokens of a closer union, sympa- 
thetic, eo-operative, and federal, which 
claim attention. 

1. The Refc rmed Church of America, by 
reason of its growth from without, espe- 
cially in mixed communities, where there 
is jittle or no Dutch element, is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. About one- 
half of its minis'ry and membership has 
come to it from other folds; and, very 
naturally, these form connecting links 
between it and their former churches, 





while many of its own clergy and people 
are constantly going into other folds. 

2. The doctrinal standards of Heidel- 
berg, Dordrecht, Westminster, and the Bel- 
gic Confession are common stock of the 
orthodox Evangelical Churches of the Ref- 
ormation in this country. 

8. The governmental differences of these 
Churches are only circumstantial. Essen- 
tially they are the same. The rotatory 
eldership and the diaconate, whieh charac- 
terized the Reformed Churches, Dutch and 
German alike, are making rapid advances 
in the Presbyterian Communions. The 
secular trustee system, which is not an 
ezsential of either polity, must never be a 
barrier to union. It were better out of the 
way of all, so that the entire control of the 
Churches shall be in the hands of the spir- 
itual rulers, or at least of the communicant 
members. 

4. Legal questions concerning property, 
institutions, trust funds, and other eccle- 
siastical matters, would necessarily be re- 
manded to the courts, under competent 
counsel, and by consent of the contracting 
parties, to conserve vested rights and carry 
out the designs of founders and donors of 
institutions and churches. Contentious 
litigation would be avoided by the exercise 
of a Christian spirit, as it was signally 
manifested in the settlement of the terms 
of union of the Old and New School Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

5. A reasonable degree of spiritual lib- 
erty will make room for modes of public 
worship, with or without liturgy, at the 
choice of individual congregations. The 
practice of the Churches is so diverse, at 
present, that there need be no bindrance to 
union, but rather a generous provision for 
that diversity in unity which is character- 
istic of the Reformed. 

6. The widespread movement for co- 
operation in Foreign Missions, and the ac- 
knowledged need of it in Home Mission 
work, together with the evils of the lack 
of such co-operation, are portentous signs 
of the union that is necessary to accom- 
plish and perpetuate these great reforms. 
Closer alliances in these spheres will prob- 
ably lead to some form of Federal or Or- 
ganic Union. 

7. The attempts at union between the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches, a few 
years ago, failed because of conditions 
which have either been greatly modifiéd 
since that time, or no longer exist. The 
agreement between the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church and the Southern Presbyterian 
Chureb still holds gcod. Propcesitions for 
organic union between the (German) Re- 
formed Church in the United States and the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church in America and 
the Presbyte-ian Church have been sent up 
to the Triennial General Synod of the first 
named body, which is to meet in May, 1877 
by two of its lower judicatories, the Mer’ 
cersburg Classis, and the Pittsburgh Synod. 
Meanwhile discussions of the subject will 
go on, and other movements for union may 
be started from that side of the line. Both 
of these Reformed Churches receive the 
Heidelberg Catechism, to which the Re- 
formed (Dutcb) Church adds the Canons of 
the Synod of Dort and the Belgic Confes_ 
sion of Faith. Their order of worship is 
substantially the same, with some liturgical 
variations. 

Their government is identical, the con- 
stitution of the German Lranch being al. 
most a transcript of that of the elder 
Church, which was their foster mother in 
this country, previous to their separate or- 
ganization. If now united, these Churches 
would number eleven synods, eighty-six 
classes, 1,358 ministers, 2,008 congrega- 
tions, and 253 232 communicants—with six 
colleges and five theological seminaries and 
twenty-five periodicals. Geographically 
they are contiguous at many points in the 
Middle and Western States, and both 
Churches have large home mission fields 
among the Germans and Hollanders. A 
review of these concurrent signs of the 
times encourages the hope and belief that a 
closer union of Reformed Churches, hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system, is both feasi- 
ble and probable. It may be co-operative, 
federal, and, in due time, organic. But it 
cannot be forced by ecclesiastical manage- 
ment or premature legislation. It must 
ripen as fruit in its season, and it will be 
‘the fruit of the Spirit.” It must grow 











from within, outward, a principle of spir 
itual life, extending to and shaping the 
future of each communion until a more 
perfect and permanent corporate unity cap 
be secured. 

Newark, N. J 


SOCIAL REFORMS, PRACTICABLE 
AND OTHERWISE. 


BY EDWARD W. BEMIS. 











IN a previous article in these pages, it 
was my privilege to speak of the causes of 
discontent which underlie the so-called 
labor question. I wish now to discuss, ag 
briefly as possible, a few of the proposed 
remedies, especially those requiriug some 
sort of state or municipal action. While 
fully recognizing that self-help is far more 
important than state-help, it is not wise to 
neglect consideration of the advantages or 
disadvantages, as the case may be, of some 
of the legislation now widely demanded in 
the interest of the weak and struggling. 


I. SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


Mr. Charles L. Brace, secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society, of New York, testi- 
fied before the United States Senate Com. 
mittee on Labor: ‘‘ After twenty-five 
years, experience among the children of 
the poor in this city, I can truly say that 
there is no one cause so fruitful of crime, 
vagraucy and bad habits among them as 
the condition of the tenement houses. How 
they ever grow up to purity, honesty and 
decency is a wonder, when one knows how 
they live.” Better sanitary regulations is 
the crying need of the hour. The state has 
here a most important and long neglected 
duty. As Carroll D. Wright, one of the 
best authorities on the subject, bas said: 
‘*T think the chief work which legislation 
can now do with reference to the labor 
question is in the matter of homes for op- 
eratives.” When statistics show that three 
times as many, in proportion to the pepu- 
lation, die in the tenement as in the resi- 
dent wards of our large cities, it is safe to 
assert that, though much of this mortality 
is due to insufficient or unwholesome food, 
to excessive manual labor and other causes, 
fully one-half is directly attributable to the 
bad-housing of the people. Any whole- 
sale removal of such tenements by the 
sanitary authorities, before private enter- 
prise can be aroused to supply better, would 
be unwise; but that much improvement 
can be easily effected is evident from the 
success of the excellent sanitary regulations 
of Chicago. No house can now be con- 
structed there until the health inspector 
has approved the plans; and no house can 
be occupied, or even the plumbing con- 
cealed, until another inspection. One thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-four exami- 
nations of new buildings were thus made 
during the first nine months of 1885, and 
in 871 of these changes were ordered by the 
inspectors. The health authorities also 
examined nearly every house in the city 
the same year, ordered whatever changes 
seemed necessary, and secured 16,984 
abatements of nuisances. 

‘It seems to me manifest,” says Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, ‘‘that the growing 
strength of public opinion, perhaps of the 
public conscience, will enforce the proper 
housing of the poor in large cities.” The 
need of stricter sanitary regulation is also 
emphasized by the statement of Dr. Bris- 
towe, a famous English physician: ‘‘ The 
advance of pathological knowledge proves 
that most, if not all, epidemic disorders 
spread by contagion.” 

Il. LAND LAW8. 


The theories of Henry George will not 
help us; but when we consider that there 
are one and one-half million tenant farmers 
in the United States, or more than in all 
Great Britain; when we consider, too, that 
there are only about half as many land- 
owners in our immense territory as in 
France, with twelve million less population 
and not one-tenth the area; and when the 
further fact is added that twenty-nine 
absentee European landlords own as large 
an area here as the whole surface of Ire 
land, and under far severer terms with 
tenants, we may well ask ourselves if the 
legislation which permits such abuses 
should not be at once amended. Nothing 


has been so conducive to high wages and 
national prosperity as our free Westers 
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jand; yet now scarcely an acre of agricul- | merits. One thing seems certain. Little 


land remains open to free settlement, 
gave that rc quiring much capital for drain- 
or irrigation. Those writers whospeak 
go hopefully of the conservative influence 
of our farming population to resist the 
geething discontent of our railroad and 
manufacturing centers, should ponder these 
facts. The states and the national Govern- 
ment should at once take measures to en- 
courage the increase of smallfarms. The 
time May come, no one knows how soon, 
ghen our Government, like the British, 
wil be obliged to assist our poorest classes 
toleave the cities. Where will be the land 
for them? 
IV. POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


These now exists in almost every Euro- 
country. In tbe United Kingdom, at 
the close of 1880, $164,336,382.19 were on 
deposit in these institutions from 2,184,972 
persons. They do not seem necessary in 
New England, and, perhaps, New York, 
because of the deserved popularity of the 
local savings banks. But the distrust of 
these in the West and South leaves a field 
open to postal savings banks. Many a 
workman will deposit a few cents in the 
postoffice as he passes, who wculd not 
think of enteringa bank. The investment 
of these deposits, while ovr national debt 
is being paid so rapidly is a financial diffi- 
culty; butit does not seem insuperable. 
IV. DEMANDS OF THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR. 


During the last session of the last Con- 
gress, Mr. T. V. Powderly, the chief of the 
order, which now embraces iu its 5,500 as- 
semblies considerably over a million voters, 
sent a secret circular to members of tbe 
order requesting them to write to members 
of Congress in behalf of labor measures. 
Over six thousand letters and postal cards 
went through the Congressiona! postoffice 
at Washington in one. day in response. 
Such a body of voters will command almost 
any reasonable legislation. The danger is 
rather that, without due consideration, 
they will ask for unwise measures. Some 
of their demands have beea indorsed 
already in this paper. Others, such as for 
sirict factory iuspection, liability of em- 
ployers, incorporation of trade unions, es- 
tablishment of bureaus of arbitration and 
of statistics, prohibition of ehild labor and 
limitation of women’s labor will be gener- 


ally approved, provided there is sufficient | 


concert of action, as now seems probable, 
to secure their nearly simultaneous adop- 
tion in all our large manufacturing state, 
Otherwise, capital will, in some degree, be 
driven into states where such laws do not 
prevail. 

One of our greatest evils, the unrestricted 
immigration of certain classes from Europe, 
whese influence on wages is like that of 
the Chinese, and in many other respects is 
worse, will be hindered, not so much, 1 
think, by law as in the way pointed out by 
Mr. Powderly in his address last October 
at Toronto: 

“We should ask of the European labor organ- 
izations to recommend some journals that 
would publish statements of the condition of 
affairs in this country, when they come to them 
from reliable sources. We should print circulars 
and documents concerning the status of the 
workingman here, and scatter them among our 
brethren in foreign lands.” 


The demand for legislation in favor of 


weekly payments and for the abolition of 


the contract system on public works will 
not be so generally indorsed, although 


some strong arguments are advanced in 
The success of weekly pay- 
ments in Massachusetts, if adopted, as 
seems probable, will be watched with inter- 
est. In England it has been found the 
surest way to prevent the evils of factory 


their favor. 


stores. 


V. GOVERNMENT RAILROADS AND TELEGRAPHS. 
One important demand of the Knights of 


Labor calls for careful study because of its 
nearly two million advocates: 

“That the Government shall obtain possession 
by purchase, under the rights of eminent domain, 
of all telegraphs, telephones and railroads, and 
that hereafter no charter or license be issued to 
any corporation for construction or operation of 
‘ny means of transporting intelligence, passen- 
gers or freight.” 

This is socialistic; but as epithets are not 
arguments, and even socialism is receiving 
sn increasing number of disciples, all pro- 
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can be done in this direction under our 
present Civil Service, which makes us a re- 
proach among nations. The necessity for 
Civil Service Reform lies not in any actual 
misappropriation of funds. That may be 
of little importance. The danger lies in 
the immense power conferred upon the 
worst elements of our politics. There can 
be no calm consideration of national or 
local interests when the spoils of office 
await the victor. To increase the power 
of our political bosses by such an enormous 
extension of these spoils as railroad owner- 
ship by the state would entail, would bring 
upon us sucha reign of corruption and 
tyramny as few can conceive. It is quite 
possible that there are such counterbalanc 
ing considerations in case of the telegraph, 
as to make Government management of that 
a wise measure. Our railroads, however, 
are surely better in private hands. 

The most forcible argument for state 
ownership, ratber than state regula‘ion, is 
that now in many places our great corpora- 
tions ere supposed to exert as much cor- 
ruption in buying privileges from legisla- 
tures and boards of aldermen as would the 
state cr municipality, if it displaced these 
corporations. This argument will have 
more weight in some states and cities than 
in others, but seems insufficiently proven 
to warrant state or local ownership. It is 
claimed that, while state ownership of rail- 
roads might, at first, bring corrupt admin- 
istration, yet that is no worse than the leg- 
islative corruption resulting from the pres- 
ent system. A corrupt adminis'rative ma- 
chinery,/however, by enormously increasing 
the power of local bosses, must also affect 
the independence of the legislative depart- 
ment, Both railroads and telegraphs are 
owned by most of the European govern- 
ments; but it must be remembered that a 
monarchy, like the German, is usually far 
mere successful in securing pure civil ad- 
ministration than can be any republic with 
the false notions of spoils that so often pre- 
vail. 

As we will gain nothing, however, by 
blinding cur eyes to the results of social- 
istic experiments in Europe, I have thought 
it well to quote the following from the emi- 
nent Belgian economis‘, de Laveleve, in a 
recent number of the Contemporary Review, 
in reply to Herbert Spencer: 


‘* Men would be no more slaves in workshops 
belonging to the state than in those cf mer- 
chants or manufacturers of the present day. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer can v. ry easily assure him- 
self of this fact. Let him visit the state collier- 
ies at Saarbruck, or inspect the Belgian rail- 
ways, and interrogate all the officials and work- 
men employed. He will find that, from the 
highest to the lowest, they are quite as free, 
quite as contented with their lot as those en- 
gaged in any private industry. There is even 
far more guaranty against arbitrary measures, 
so that their real freedom is greater than else- 
where. The proof of thia is the fact that posts 
in any industries belonging to the state are 
always sought for ty the best wcrkmen.” 


Professor Hadley, in a recent conversa- 
tion, has also affirmed that state ownership 
of railroad3 in Belgium and Germany is a 
success, But all this applies to Continental 
bureaucracy. Our political conditions are 
far different. 

Whatever may be the wisdom of our 
Government’s taking possession of the tel- 
egraph, the true remedy forthe great abuses 
of our railroad system lies in state regular 
tion, rather than ownership. This view is 
sustainec both by Professor Hadley and 
Pres. C. F. Adams, of the Union Pacific, 
who are acknowledged to be the most com- 
petent and impartial students of the prob- 
lem in America. That there is need of 
some Government action is fully confirmed 
by the testimony before the Committee of 
Commerce of the national House of Repre- 
sentatives last year. Charles Francis 





Osed changes should be examined on thei, 





Adams, after declaring in the strongest 
terms the existence of confessed abuses 
and discriminations in transportation, testi- 
fied [quoted in ‘‘ Class Interests.”’]: 

“It is beyond dispute that business is carried 
hither and thither—to this point, away from that 
point, and through the other point—not because 
it would naturally go to, away from or througb 
those points, but because rates are madeon an 
artificial basis and to secure ulterior ends. In 
regard to these things, I consider the existing 
system nearly as bad as any system can be 
. « « The first principles of law governing 
common carriers are habitually violated. Spe- 


cial contracts, covering long periods of time, are 
made every day with heavy sbippers, under 
which the common carrier, whose first duty is 
towserve all equally, gives to certain parties a 
practical control of the markets, There is thus 
neither equality nor system, law nor equity, in 
the matter of railroad charges. A complete 
change in this respect isa condition precedent 
to any just and equitable system of railroad 
transportation.” 

Professor Hadley is of the opinion that, 
unless we do regulate our railroads, there 
is great danger that the Government will 
be forced by public opinion to own them. 


VI. MUNIOIPAL SOOIALISM. 


Most of our economic thinkers agree 
that, save in perhaps a few exceptional 
cases, state or municipal ownership of the 
means of prcduction is unwise. A few of 
our economists, notably Drs. R. T. Ely and 
E. J. James maintain that means of illu- 
mination are such an exception; and as 
160 towns and citics of England already 
own and operate their gas works, the sub- 
ject of municipal socialism becomes a 
practical question. Other demands for 
municipal action are also made, such as 
the management of street railways. In 
view of the probable increase of municipal 
functions in this country the American 
Economic Association is to be congratu- 
lated on having begun a thorough investi- 
gation of the history and present status of 
municipal owdership of productive prop- 
erty in the United States. 

The possibilities, both good and bad, of 
municipal management are well illustrated 
in the following account of the city gas 
manufacture of Wheeling, W. V., written 
Dec. 5th, 1885, by a prominent official of 
that city: 

“Tn reply to your inquiries will say broadly 
that we furnish gas to consumers at ninety cents 
per thousand feet, and at this price realizea 
handsome marginal profit. Politics have never 
entered into the management of the works, 
although owned and operated by the city. This 
business has always been rup on sound business 
principles. Now, however, the complexion of 
things has changed, and hereafter it will be 
recognized as a political machine ; and I will not 
vouch for cheap manufacture and good resuits, 
A new Board of Trustees has been elected. . . 
. who are compelled to change the administra- 
tion from political pressure brought to bear 
upon them, Officers of long experience in the 
gas business will be supplanted by men who are 
totally ignorant of the manufacture of gas. My 
opinion is that the contemplated change will be 
one of the most disastrous things this city has 
ever done,and I would wager anything that with- 
in six months they, the Board, will be compelled 
to raise the price of gas and doubtless wreck the 
entire business.” 


As the writer was, I believe, one of the 
displaced officials, his prophecy may be 
colored thereby. The result will be 
watched with interest. 
The poor results of municipal gas manu- 
facture in Pailadelphia are well known. 
The experiment there, however, has not 
been a fair test, since the gas trust has been 
in the hands of an irresponsible board, 
which no one could favor. As long as 
quasi-public corporations declare from 
twenty-one to thirty-three per cent. divi, 
dends,’as was the case with the New York 
gas companies in 1883, and as long as valu- 
able franchises are voted away for a nomi- 
nal sum, so long will the demand for state 
or municipal interference continue to grow. 
Better, however, than socialism seems the 
London experiment of allowing the various 
gas companies to increase their dividends 
a certain per cent. for every penny reduc 
tion in the price of gas. This experiment, 
which is better also than arbitrary limita- 
tion of dividends, has met, it is claimed, 
with general satisfaction. In the case of 
city railways the public auction of the 
franchise for periods of ten or twenty years 
seems worthy of adoption. 

It has been my attempt in this paper to 
point out the strength and weakness of 
some of the important demands for state 
interference in the cause, asis claimed, and 
often rightly, of justice and of the best 
interests of all classes of the social organ- 
ism. It has been necessary to omit all 
reference to individual initiative, profit- 
sharing, mutual relief insurance companies, 
arbitration, and especially education and 
moral reforms, which are more promising 
than any state action, impoftant as that 
also may be. ‘‘ What is most urgent,” 





article ‘‘Political Economy”) ‘is not legis- 
lative interference on any large scale with 
the industrial relations, but the formation 
in both the higher and lower regions of the 
industrial world of profound convictions as 
to social duties, and some more effective 
mode than at present exists of diffusing, 
maintaining, and applying these convic- 
tions.” 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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SANDEMANIAN HYMNS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 








Epwarp Everett Hate, in some of his stories 
eees fit to reprerent bis hero, Colonel Ingham, 
as a Sandemanian minister, and thus a name 
which would otherwise be known only to theo- 
logians is kept in some sort of remembrance. Of 
those who enjoy this second-hand and fictitious 
familiarity with the title, probably not one in 
twenty has any idea to whom it belonged. They 
were a queer Scotch sect of the last century, 
founded by John Glas or Glass (1698—1773), 
and after him called Glasites, Robert Sande- 
man (1718-1771) married a daughter, of Glas 
became an elder, formed a congregation in Lon- 
don 1760 or 1762, and in 1764 came to America, 
where his persuasion did not flourish as well as 
some others. It is said now to maintain“ a fee- 
ble existence, chiefly at Dundee, Edinburgh and 
Danbury, Conn., the total membership not ex- 
ceeding 2,000.” 
It deserves to be remembered, however, for 
its “Christian Songs,” which afford a rather 
interesting chapter to the curiosities of bym- 
nody. The first edition (I believe) was dated 
1149. The third, printed at Leith without date, 
had 45 songs, and 14 pages on ‘** The Evidence 
and import of Christ’s Resurrection, versified.”’ 
The fifth appeared at Dundee, 1775. The sixth 
and seventh, Perth, 1784 and 1787, had 94 songs 
and 11 elegics. I know not if there were laier 
ones, or whether any appeared outside of Scot- 
land. Some marked copies bave been found, 
giving the author’s names. In mine (1787), 23 
pieces are credited to one Archibald Rutherford 
(who had none in the third edition); 18 to BR 
Sandeman; 15 to John Glas; 14 to William 
Leighton ; 6 each to Robert Boswell and Alexan- 
der Glas; 4 each to William Lycn and Thomas 
Black ;3 each to Thomas Glas and D. Mitchelson ; 
2 each to John Barnard and William Waterston ; 
and oue apiece to Jean Black, C. Barrel (the 
orthography of these old MS. marks is dubious), 
Dan. Humphrys, and Mr, (or Mrs.) Newcomb. 
The two last are said to be of “‘ America ” — per- 
haps of Danbury, where Sandeman held forth, 
after his first year in the country. Here is 
matter for local antiquarians. The effusion of 
Mr. Humphrys is not utterly unknown now, 
having been used on both sides of the water 
within the present century; it has eleven long 
meter stanzas, and begins 

** Wnen I my wicked heart survey, 

And course of life from day to day.” 

The book bears abundant evidence of that inde- 
finable but very appreciable something without 
which a new religious movement has no excuse 
for existing—life, originality, freshness and 
force of conviction and of feeling. Of course 
this essential element is rather moral than 
intellectual; and it is not very easy to see in 
exactly what these good people differed from 
other Christians about them—except that metri- 
cal forms of devotion, other than the Assem- 
bly’s Psalms and Paraphbrases, were new things 
in Scotland at that time. The verses are some- 
times rough, but rarely illiterate; their ardor 
usually stops short of fanaticism; in general 
they have pith and point, not seldom dignity, 
and sometimes beauty. Hereis a solid stanza 
from W. Leighton : 

« When fond experiences are gone, 
All frames and feelings blown to air, 
The Cross remains your voast alone; 
For all your righteousness 18 there.” 
And here are three (the first, fourth and last of 
seven) by A. Rutherford : 
** Man like a flower at morn appears, 
And blooms perhaps a few short years; 
The flatterer Hope stil] leads him on, 
Pursuing pleasure, finding none; 
Or, if he finds it for a day, 
It soon takes wing and flies away. 


*« A better hope the Christian cheers, 

Which joyful through life’s gloom appears ; 
Firm on a rock his hope he builds, 
Which to nostorm nor tempest yields ; 

Let earth dissolve—he will not fear ; 
For why? His hope’s not fixed here. 


“ And shall the world’s deceitful smile 
Us of the glorious hope beguile? 
Shall we earth’s empty pleasures prize, 
And Heaven seem Jittle to our eyes? 
It must not be: vain dreams, away ! 
Let’s look for joys which ne’er decay.” 


In reading these creditable productions, one 





writes Prof. J, K. Ingram, (Britannica, 


often feels as if he had, or ought to have, seen 
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them before. And that may be; for the book, 
though forgotten now, has been drawn on in the 
past by sundry Scottish compilers, from whom 
othérs, in turn, have copied them, Thus, Dr. 
Wardlaw took at least nine, more or less altered, 
into his influential collection of 1803, where they 
remained, through all subsequent editions, for 
half a century. One of these, beginning, ‘“ The 
countless multitude on high,” is still in use, and 
sometimes ascribed to Sandeman. It seems to 
be mainly Wardlaw’s, based on one by A. Ruth- 
erford, 

Some others of these may be known to readers 
of old bymn-books, and were in their day vigor- 
ous and efficient lyrics—as these from Sande- 
man: 

“See mercy, mercy from on high.” 
** Awake, O Zion’s daughter, rise.” 
**To guilty mortals why so kind.”’ 
Or this of Wateraton’s (if that was his name): 
** How glorious isthy name 
Thro’ al] the ransomed hoat!” 
Or this of J. Barnerd’s: 
* Behold, the bright morning appears.” 

Its second stanza has been used by Unitari- 
ans: 

“The Man who was crowned with thorns, 
The Man whoon Calvary died.” 

But Rutherford and Leighton were the chief 
poets of this sect. Three hymns of the former 
may be recognized : 

** Although temptations threaten round, 
And feeble as the moth I’m found.” 
** Hal, blessed scenes of endless joy.” 
* Glory unto Jesus be.” 
And a few of the other: 
** Eterna] Love’s the darling song, 
Well pleasing to Jehovah’s ear.” 
‘Say, Faith, who bleeds on yonder tree.” 
“ We who need mercy every hour.” 

This Leighton sometimes dropped into meas- 
ures unusually vivacious for that time and land: 

* Let the saints all rejcice and exult in their King, 

To Jesus with shouting and melody sing.” 
Or, 
*O Jesus! the glory, the wonder, and love 
Of angels and glorified spirits above.” 

The Sandemanians were not afraid of novelty, 
and believed in getting their message before the 
people by any means. To this end they paro- 
died a few very popular and famous secular 
songs : 

“ When the King of Kings comes.” 
And 
“T’ve seen the lovely garden flowers 
In all their beauty glow.” 

But few passages bear on their position. In 

one they appear ready for martyrdom: 
“ Salvation sounds from racks and stakes; 
Hope blunts the sword’s devouring edge : 
Severest torture joy partakes, 
Of heavenly bliss the welcome pledge.” 

In another place they protest against the then 

received doctrine : 
*“* Away with that Redemption lame, 
Which with salvation is not crowned; 
I scorn the narrow-bounded scheme ; 
My soul abhors the insipid sound. 


“ How vain that ‘ universal’ grace 
Which doth no certain bliss bestow ; 
Which leaves the universal race 
Exposed to universal woe!” 
And once they say some hard things about 
Church Establishments : 
“ That Kingdom for the clergy raised, 
(Christians ! yet strangers to the Cross).”, 
Their feeling toward one another is much 
more tender, and finds vent in the “‘ Elegies’s 
with which their volume closes. There is a long 
one, laudatory, but commonplace, “by different 
hands, on J. Glas” ; andanother by D. Mitchel- 
son on R, Sandeman, which begins rather finely 
with the beginning of Christianity : 
“Thou sacred Word of matchless might! 
O Word of truth divine! 
Blest be the day when first thy light 
*Mong men began to shine. 


“ Aside from thee, where shall we look, 
Whose lives are but a span? 
Nothing is found in Nature’s book 
Like hope for dying man.” 
Toward the end it takes up, with melancholy 
frankness, the biography of the deceased 
apostle : 
“ This business made him many foes, 
Few friends and scanty bread, 
And scarcely found he at life’s close 
A place to lay his head. 


** Yet he complained not, nor repined, 
But ever kept in view 
That matchless humbleness of mind 
Which God’s dear Son did show.” 

Some of the minor elegies rise very nearly to 
real poetry. Thus Alexanijer Glas on his sister 
Jean: 

“ As streams, ambitious to be lost, 
Push forward to the sea, 
So runs thy narrow span of life 
To meet eternity,” 


Aud the same on another: 


** As billows flow to meet their fate 
And break upon the shore, 
So rolis that billow, human life, 
So breaks, and is no more.” 

No less happy is one ef R. Sandeman on a Mrs. 
Beveredge—perhaps an American—being a par- 
aphrase of “ her own words on her deathbed” : 

** Tho’ I’m in pain, and tho’ a load 
Of sorrows hath me overtaken, 
He ever lives, who said: ‘My God! 
My God! Why hast thou me forsaken?’ 


“In vain I turn myself for ease ; 
My bed its wonted softness loses ; 
The King of Peace my dust shall raise; 
And in his presence ful! repose is.” 
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We do not have to send our thoughts back 
very many years to remember a time when the 
Academy Exhibition was, without dispute, the 
great artistic feature of the year—nay, the one 
occurrence which was properly to be called a 
feature, Then but few foreign pictures were 
imported ; only one or two dealers’ show-rooms 
contained them ; private galleries were rare and 
small; and such a show as that of Mrs. 
Morgan’s collections could not even have been 
imagined. Then American water-color art was 
in its infancy, and no new band of painters in 
oil had dared to set themselves up in rivalry 
with the Academic band; in fact, not to be an 
Academician in those days, or, at least, a fa- 
vored aspirant for the Academy’s honors was to 
be—nobody. They are days, I say, which do 
not lie far behind us; and yet how far away 
they seem. Now, exhibitions of one sort and 
another follow throughout the year in such clore 
succession that even the most interested can 
hardly take account of them all; and now it isa 
poor year indeed when the Academy’s holds, in 
intrinsic interest, one of the most honorable 
places on their list. 

There is stilla certain prestige attaching to 
it; but only in the minds of those who care, in 
such things, more for name and tradition than 
for actual character and quality. It is still the 
most popular—I may say the most “ fashiona- 
ble” —of our annual exbibitions of American art ; 
but it is no longer the best, is no longer rated as 
it once was either by our artists at large, or by 
those who really know the most about our art 
and care the most for its very best products. 
And the last thing one now thinks of asking 
about a painter is whether or no he writes N, 
A. after his name. 

These facts—from many points of view they 
are facts to be regretted—were never more ap- 
parent than they are this year. Scarcely any 
pictures from American painters abroad are in- 
cluded in the collection ; and, though some of 
the younger artists—non-Academic artists—who 
may be ranked as the best of their class, have 
contributed, we do not often feelas though they 
had sent their most important essays. We shal) 
have to wait awhile to get a true view of the 
year’s results; we shall have to wait for the 
coming ‘* Prize Exhibition” at the American Art 
Galleries, and especially for the anuual show of 
the Society of American Artists, which will be 
made next month at the Metropolitan Museum. 
And this, in spite of the fact that the Clarke and 
Haligarten prizes offer unwonted inducements 
for non-Academicians to exhibit at the Acad- 
emy. 

Let us begin, as in courtesy bound, with one 
of the Academicians themselves. 

Easily first among them—easily first, indeed, 
among all the exhibitors—stands Mr. Inness. It 
was but a simple act of justice to give his large 
landscape the place of honor in the center of the 
long wall of the main gallery ; and it would de- 
serve such honor in a collection of a far higher 
general average than this. It is fortunate, too, 
that it was thus placed ; for it may be peculiarly 
well seen as we look through the door of the 
gallery from the head of the staircase teyond. 

Very few painters alive to-day in France itself 
can be accorded as high a rank as can this 
American painter among the true descendants 
of the great French landscape school of the last 
generation. This is by no means to say that he 
isan imitator of these elder artists; if he were, 
he would not be their true descendant. For with 
them the great aim was the truthful expression 
of individuality in art. Itis the strength and 
charm of Mr. Inness’s individuality—no less 
than bis wish to portray the general effect of a 
natural scene rather than all its minor factors, 
his desire to portray formsin the totality of the 
impression they make upon the eye, color in its 
masses, tone in its harmony, and the effects of 
light, rather than details either of form or of 
color—which marks Mr. Inness as in the worthi- 
est sense akim to his great predecessors over- 





sea; and he has also, in common with them, 








that poetic quality which has been almost lost 
by the present generation of French landscap- 
ists. 

Individuality is a difficult thing to character- 
ize in words ; but I may note as one of the fac- 
tors which go to make up Mr. Inness’s, the 
Americanism of his results. Ido not merely 
mean that he paints scenes which he has actually 
beheld in this country, but also that he paints 
them in such a way that we should know where 
be had beheld them without any name or title in 
explanation. Perhaps you will say that this is a 
simple thing to do, or even a natural, a neces- 
sary. Yet it is a thing which is not always done 
by those who deal with our home materials. 
How often are the lessons imbibed abroad— 
whether from foreign landscape or from foreign 
brushes—repeated here with professedly local 
themes! How often is some canvas, bearing an 
American name, not American at all, but French 
or Dutch in aspect! The fact is not surprising ; 
for habits of hand, and even habits of eye, are 
very persistent; and, moreover, our clear at- 
mosphere, with the strong tints it creates, is so 
difficult a thing to deal with well in art, that we 
can hardly blame those who fall back instead 
upon the grayer, mistier, tenderer effects, the 
lower tone, the more discreetly modulated color 
of Northern European lands. But it is all the 
more delightful when such a painter as Mr. 
Inness accepts it for what it is, rejoices in those 
very qualities which are deterrent to weaker 
brushes, and gives us our clear air and our 
strong local tints in a harmony as perfect as 
could be wrought with materials easier of man- 
agement, We have only to look about in 
this exbibition—to look, for instance, at the 
pictures by Mr. Bierstadt, by Mr. Cropsey, 
by Mr. Bristol and by many another Academi- 
cian—to see that the production of such har- 
mony is not always the result of the most 
earnest endeavors. And we have only to look 
at the work—very good work it is too, some- 
times—of the generality of the younger men to 
see how often the most characteristic problems 
of American landscape are sbirked in favor of 
those which are less peculiarly its own. 

Another factor in Mr. Inness’s individuality is 
the sentiment of grandeur he infuses into all his 
work. Ionce heard an artist note the differ- 
ence there is between{a “ big little thing” and a 
“little big thing.” A Greek intaglio, encircled 
by a ring’s setting may be “bigger” as a work 


of art than many a sculptured faccade, 
while a picture that is “little” in its 
nature does not achieve bigness by be- 


ing spread over yards of canvas. If all Mr. 
Inness’s pictures are ‘“‘big”’—and I think they 
are, even when they are not among his most 
successful —it is because, however small the 
canvas, they have grandeur of feeling, dignity 
of composition, breadth and power of artistic 
rendering. His large wood-interior in this ex- 
hibition is a marvel of pictorial dignity. He has 
made a subject great and imposivg which might 
have been commonplace, or even “ pretty,” 
under a Jesser brush. And his smaller pictures 
are interesting for the same reason, though one 
of them, the marine view, is not to be called 
quite successful, I should say, in its rendering 
of water. His son, Mr. Geo. Inness, Jr., shows 
much affinity with him, alike in general mood 
and in scheme of color. Yet he has a distinct 
individuality of his own, in treatment as well as 
in choice of subject. His landscapes are almost 
always but the setting for figures of considera- 
ble size, usually for horses, which he portrays 
with much vigor and sympathy. His “ Return 
from Work,” in this exbibition, seems to me re- 
markable for the way in which a strong and 
difficult effect of light is represented. Among 
other good landscapes I may note Mr. Richards’s 
“Summit of Mt. Tacoma,” which is certainly 
not poetic painting, but which looks as though 
it were very faithful; Mr. Davis’s “‘ Deepening 
Stadows” ; Mr. Chas. Warren Eaton’s “In the 
Pine Woods” ; Mr. Ross Turner’s marine sketch, 
“Fair Harbor’; Mr. Woodward’s “ Brittany 
Hillside” ; Mr. Wm. Bliss Baker’s ‘“‘Under the 
Apple-Trees” ; and Mr. Bolton Jones’s “‘ Cloudy 
Day.” Of course I do not mean to say there 
are no others worthy of praise; only that these 
are the ones which most attracted my own eyes, 
New Yor« Crry, 


Biblical Research, 
THE “ PSEUDO-ATHANASIUS” AND 
“THE TEACHING.” 


BY STANHOPE ORRIS, 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 











I HAVE yet seen no reference to those portions 
of the ** Teaching” which are found in different 
articles in the “ Pseudo Athanasius.” One of 
these articles is entitled: ‘‘ Faith of the Three 
Hundred and Eighteen Holy Nicene Fathers.” 
It is from « book the title of which is: “ Greci 
Codices Manuscripti apud Nanios Patricios 
Venetos Asservati,” pag 107. Bononie@ 1784, 
This book is from the Nanianian codex, which 
was written in the twelfth or thirteenth century 
by ascribe who did not understand what he 





—— 
was writing ; so that it abounds in 
article contains the following tls ~ 

“ Thou shalt love the Lord Jesus Christ 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and t 
thyself. We mast dono murder, whaler mead 
mit adultery, we must not corrupt boys, we must not 
practice sorcery, we must not tteal, we must not 
bear false witness, we must not be dissensious, we 
must abstain from whut is strangled, and co 
blood, and from covetousness. See, O man, that no 
one seduce thee from this faith, since thus without 
authority from God doth he teach thee (érrei Tapert 
fect ae diddoxet), Beware that thou be not 
double-tongued, nor double-minded, nor a liar, nor 
a slanderer, nor immodest, nor prone to anger, nor 
given to wine, nor covetous, nor haughty, nor self. 
willed, nor an uttereroffoul speech. . , . Do 
not violate the fast of the Lord, that is, Wedn 
and Friday. . . . Beware lest any Marcioniteg 
or other heretics lead thee into error, and induce 
thee to fast on Saturday or the Lord’s day. , , 
Be humble and quiet, trembling continually at the 
oracles of God (74 Adyca row Heow). . . , Omer 
thy first fruits to the priests in the church, , , , 
These are the teachings of the three hundred ang 
eighteen inspired Fathers, leading to eternal life 
those who believe in the holy and homoousian 
Trinity.”* ’ 

The phrase érei mapextdcg Geov ce 5 iddoxer, 
which is found here and in the “Teaching,” ig 
not found in the epistle of Barnabas, nor in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, nor in the Apostolic 
Church Order, nor in the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions; and its use here is evidently not original, 

Much of the above is contained in the article 
entitled: “* Syntagma@ Doctrine ad Monachos, 
Omnesque Christianos tam Clericos quam 
Laicos”: 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and thy neighbor as 
thyself. Thou shalt do no murder, thou shalt not 
commit fornication, thou shalt not corrupt boys, 
thou shalt not practice sorcery, thou shalt not be 
dissensious ; abstain from what is strangled, and 
from what is sacrificed to idols, and from bleod. 
Beware that thou be not doubie-tongued, nor 
double-minded, nor a liar, norimmodest . . . nor 
self-willed, nor an utterer of foul speech. . . . 
Do not use magic arts, do not practice sorcery, do 
not go to an enchanter, do not put a phylactery 
about thyself, be not a purifier, neither indeed do 
these things thyself, nor permit them to be done 
thee by another. Keep thy body from all filthiness 
and lasciviousness. . . . Do not violate the fast, 
that is, Wednesday and Friday. . . . Beware 
lest any Marcionites lead thee into error, and induce 
thee to fast during Saturday and on the Lord’s day. 
- » « Be humble and quiet, trembling continually 
at the oracles of God.”t 


The injunction to fast on Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and to beware of being induced by the 
Marcionites to do otherwise, is interesting to the 
students of the literature of the ‘‘ Teaching,” 
although it does not prove, of course, that the 
‘*Teaching” did not exist before the rise of the 
Marcionites. 

A third article, “ De Virginitate, sive de 
Ascesi,” contains the following: 


with al 


‘*When thou sittest at the table and comest to 
break the bread, make the sign of the cross three 
times, and thus give thanks, saying: ‘We thank 
Thee, our Father, for the holy resurrection ; for thou 
hast made it known io us through Jesus, thy serv- 
ant. And as this bread, which is upon this table, 
was scattered and, having been gathered together, 
became one, so let thy Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for 
thine 1s the power and the glory forever. Amen.’”} 

The passage in the *‘ leaching” to which this 
is similar, reads ; 

“We thank thee, our Father, for the life and 
knowledge which thou hast made known to us 
through Jesus, thy servant; to thee be the glory 
forever. As this, a fragment [of bread) (rovro 
kAdoua) Was scattered upon the mountains and, 
having been gathered together, became one, 80 let 
thy Church be gathered together from the ends of 
the earth into thy kingdom; for thine is the glory 
and the power through Jesus Christ forever.” 

The Apostolic Constitutions read : 

“We thank Thee, our Father, for the life which 
thou hast made known to us through Jesus, thy 
servant. . . . Asthis (rovro) was scattered and, 
having been gathered together, became one bread, 
so gether together thy Church from the ends of the 
earth into thy kingdom.” 


Acomparison of these passages with one an- 
other is interesting. It will be observed that 
the ‘ Pseudo-Athanasius” says : 


“ As this bread, which is upon this table, was scat- 
teredand . . . became one.” 


And that the ‘‘ Teaching” says: 

“As this, a fragment [of bread] was scattered 
upon the mountainsand . . . became one.” 
The question is, which of these readings is the 
older? Again, the “ Pseudo- Athanasius” says: 

“For thine is the power and the glory forever.” 
The “ Teaching” says: 

“For thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ forever.” 

The use of the words, “for thineis . + - 
power through Jesus Christ” is strange, and 
none the less strange, that the doxology in the 
other form also is contained in the “Teaching.” 








* Pseudo- Athanasius,” Migne’s edition, p. 1689 #4, 
t Id. p, 836. eg, 
t Id, p, 266, 
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Sanitary. 
PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES. 


Jue care of the public water supply is very 
properly more and more attracting the attention 
of sapitariane and engineers, as well as of the 
more intelligent classes of our citizens. Most 
of our Jarge cities find themselves forced to de- 
vise new methods of supply. Both New York 
and Boston have been busy in this direction. 
Chicago, with its supply from the center of the 
Lake, has come to find that even its pollution 
peeds watching. Philadelphia has been very 
busy in survey of its various watersheds, and is 
just now holding a meeting of some of its most 
distinguished citizens to aid in the investiga- 
tion of sources of supply. It is well that this 
isso. Water is the great carrier of the system, 
the commissary that dispenses either in solution 
or suspension the good and the evil things that 
find their way within. The case of Plymouth, 
if it were not one of a score, would be sufficient 
to show the possibilities that lurk in a glass 
of water that betrays neither by taste nor smeli 
ite deadlinese, There is no one condition of a city 
more esential to its health and prosperity than 
that of the quality, quantity and purity of its wa- 
tersupply. Notwithstanding the well-ascertained 
facts as to the necessary impurity of city wells, 
we have known ciiies of over 50,000 inhabi 
tants thrown into a ferment of excitement be- 
cause, forsoo:b, a Board of Health had con- 
demned the water of a dozen or more wells, It 
was in vain that the Board showed the close re- 
sults of analysis, and demonstrated to their own 
satisfaction that the water was polluted. 
Those who used it had come to relish the taste, 
and therefore contended for its excellence. In 
many cities where the surface-water has been 
coudemned, driven wells have been put down. 
Not a few of these, also, are found to have a sus- 
picious quantity of chlorides and ulbumineids. 
It is very evident that rivers which flow through 
largely pupulated districts or cities cannot, in 
general, be relied upon as sources of supply. 
However pure they may originally have been, 
so much of the wash and the sewage of the 
towns will find its way thereto as to make them 
unfit for potable purposes. While the human 
sysem will put up with some pollution, 
yet it all involves an expenditure of 
vital force to neutralize the ill effect. Besides 
all such use of impure waters renders the sys- 
tem hable to intestinal diseases in the form of 
diarrhea, dysentery, and cholera, and is extra- 
hazardous when any specific pvison finds its 
way into the water. It seems to be very certain 
that cur cities must seek their supply from ex- 
tensive watersheds far away from the busy 
haunts of active life. No one can visit the 
beautiful Lake of Scotland from which Glasgow 
now obtains its water supply without realizing 
how wise it is for such a city to seek such a 
supply. The need is specially pressing where, as 
is so often the case, large cities congregate near 
tide water. Often the natural supply is defec- 
tive or poor even before there is great popula- 
tion, Oar only way is to bring down from the 
distant hills the reservoirs of water they contain, 
as well as to preserve their forests so that there 
shall continue to be an abundant supply. Some 
of the states, like Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
have closely studied these probleme, and already 
have maps and surveys which show the water- 
sheds and the best localities. 

We clip the following notice from an Eastern 
journal : 

“In New Jersey there exists a State Water Board 
whose office is the conservation of the streams and 
lakes found in the hilly, wooded portion Cf its terri- 
tory, and which are the iuture dependence for a 
pure water supply of all the rapidly growing com- 
munities, located on the tidal waters of the atate. 
The advantages to be gained by embracing in one 
System of sewerage all the towns lying in one lo- 
cality, or within a drainage basin of reasonable ex- 
tent, were more obvious to us than those of the 
equally broad project of supplying the population 
of several counties from one source througa one 

main aqueduct, constructed and managed by a State 

Commission. The Drainage Commission of Massa- 

chusetts have lately brought forward proposals for 

systems of main sewers in the valleys of the Charles, 

Blackstone, and Mystic Rivers. Their plans pr.- 

vide for the coilection through branch lines into ene 

trunk sewer of the sewage of every town and village 
within the respective watersheds of these streams, 

Which is then to be conducted to suitable outfalls. 

It is proposed to erect each of these valleys into a 

district for the purpose of carrying out the works. 

Tae executive authority in each district is to be a 

board of commissioners appointed by the state, who 

Shall decide upon the plans and borrow the money 

to build the works on the security of the local taxes. 

We remark upon this feature of the proposed act, 

that in England, where undertakings of this charac- 

ter are provided for in the Public Health Act, their 

Management is confided to a local authority, or 

ae of delegates from every parish 

y the improvement. The general govern- 
ment retains an effective supervision over the 

Works, the plans of which must be submitted to it in 

Advance for > approval, in order to obtain its 

on for the joa 3 

pense of their tenes required to meet the ex, 
Similar investigations to these need to be 
made in many of our states and in behalf of 

~ Mveral of our cities. The experience as to 





cholera in 1849 in London, when so many cases 
were so directly traced to the water-supply, has 
never been forgotten in that city. There is 
more and more reason to require that water 
should be subjected to frequent tests as to its 
purity ; and, where there is doubt, it should only 
be used for drinking after being boiled. 


The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 25TH. 
JESUS AND NICODEMUS.—Jouy III, 1—18. 








Notes.—‘‘ Pharisees” —The sect of the Jews 
which prided itself on its orthodoxy and its 
strict obedience to the Law. They were so care- 
ful to obey all the law that they added many 
puerile requirements; and they despised those 
who were less scrupulous, “A ruler of the 
Jews,” —Then probably a member of the Sanhe- 
drim, the highest Jewish tribunal, composed of 
seventy Pharisees and Sadducees. * By 
night.”—Through fear of compromising him- 
self, “Signs.”’—Miracles.—-—"*Thou art 
a ‘eacher.”—As much as to say, “Teach me.” 
And so Jesus immediateiy proceeds to teach 
him.———“‘Except a man be born anew.”—Bet- 
ter than ‘‘ born again,” a3 it designates a new 
sort of birtb, and not a repetition of the old 
birth. ‘See the Kingdom of God.”—Seeing 
is possessing. The kingdom is the glory of the 
Messiah’s reign.——‘‘Born when he w 
old.”—Nicodemus, for some reasop, per- 
haps to draw out the Master, persisteg 
in seeming not to understand what he meant; 
and thus he would get a fuller explanation. 
“ Born of water and the Spirit.”—Birth from 
water is contrasted with natural birth from 
blood, in Joni, 13, It refers to the purifica- 
tion of the soul typifiedin baptism, asin John’r. 
{t does not mean that no one could be saved 
unless he was baptized; for that contradicts 
the whole Bible, which makes salvation depend 
on the heart, on faith, not on works. *‘The 
Spirit” means the influence of God, the Holy 
Spirit. Man must be purified by divine influence. 
“* Enter the kingdom.”—Just the same as 
‘* see the kingdom ” as above, “Tat which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” —Here what is born 
of the Spirit is the same as that which is born 
of water, showing that there are not two condi- 
tions intended, one by baptism and the other by 
divine regeneration. ‘* The wind bloweth.” 
—The fact that the word for Spirit and for wind 
is the same, suggested the illustration. 
‘* How can these things be?”—Nicodemus under- 
stood well enough that Jesus meant to say that 
only by such regeneration could man be saved; 
but he could not believeit. Then what becomes 
of the Pharisees?- ‘* We bear witness of 
what we have seen.”—‘*We”; Jobn andI, of 
the necessity of this new birth even for Pharisees. 
—-—* Heavenly things.”"—The things he pro- 
ceeds to tell him of, of the reasons why God 
sent his Sop, and how the Son must die for 
man’s redemption, ** To yudge the world.” 
—That is, to condemn it. John’s coming had 
seemed for condemnation. : 

Instruction.—Nicodemus was a Pharisee. 
Paul was a Pharisee. We hear of several Phar- 
isees being converted, the class whom Jesus re- 
buked so much, but never one Sadducee. There 
is more hope of an earnest, mistaken persecut- 
ing bigot than there is of a heedless infidel. 
The one believes and blunders, because he has a 
blundering judgment, while the other does not 
Leheve, because he does not care. Beware of 
people who don’t care for religious truth, who 
have no earnestness. 

Nicodemus had learned the great lesson that 
“by their fruits shall ye know them.” Christ’s 
works he knew must be from God. Let our 
works equally testify of us. 

It is not a man’s duty to be born the first time 
nor the second time. For the first his parents 
are responsible ; for the second the Holy Spirit. 
But there is this great difference between the 
two births, that God’s Spirit will not regenerate 
unless we believe on Jesus Christ. Our busi- 
ness is not with God’s part, but with ours. 

It is very foolish to say we can’t change, or 
convert, or regenerate ourselves, and we will 
wait till God does his part. A sensible man will 
leave God to do God’s part, and will go about 
doing all he can. The excuse will come only 
from those who want to make excuses. 

The serpent lifted up in the wilderness is a 
fine type of Christ. The Israelites were bitten 
by serpents. We have heen poisoned oy the 
fangs of sin. The Israelites were helpless and 
dying. Soare we. The Israelites had nothing 
to do but to look up at the serpent with a prayer, 
doubtless, to God for healing; and it came. 
We have nothing to do except to look to Jesus 
in faith. 

What is “believing” on Jesus Christ? It is 
doing what the Israelites did when bitten b 
serpents. They knew they were bitten and must 
die. They were told that if they would look 
they should live. They did look, and they lived. 
We have sinned ; we are perishing ; we are told 
that Christ has died to save us. We look to 
him ; we ask him to save us; we thank him for 


saving us; we act as if he had saved us; we 
live as saved people. , 



































The great gift of God’s Son is a marvelou> 
proof of God's love, Who will reject such love , 


Bebbles 


....Cadmus was the first postman. He brought 
letters to Greece. 


.-+“* Great days for the laboring man,” says 
an exchange. Yes, but pretty poor Knights. 


...-Apxious Reader.—No. You are mistaken 
Burns did not write a poem called the “ Boy- 
cotters’ Saturday Night.” 


....General Butler reads only the Bible and 
the Zvening Post. Butler never fails to look 
on both sides of a question. 


..-."*Misfortunes never come singly,” re- 
marked Jones, when a young man sat down to 
play bis own accompaniment to a song. 


..-.King Humbert of Italy is said to dislike 
parties and balls, We dare say he would have 
the bad taste to prefer maccaroni to fish balls. 


...-[t is said that Barnum would engage the 
New York Aldermen for his great show, except 
for the fear that they would rob the elephants’ 
trunks, 


...-The Smith College girls Shave organized a 
society for the protection of birds. The larks 
of the young gentlemen will receive their first 
attention. 


....-A leading advocate of woman’s rights in 
the West has married a man by the name of 
Pickens, He will be poor Pickens when she gets 
done with him. 


...*I see the scoundrel in your face,” ex- 
claimed the judge to the prisoner. ‘I reckon, 
jedge,” was the response, “that that ’ere’s a 
personal reflection ; ain’t it?” 


... Lady (in shoe store): ‘‘I would like to 
look at sore cloth slippers for myself.” Clerk 
(until recently in the dry goods line); ‘ Yes, 
Madam, something all-wool and a yard wide?” 


.-.-A Colton citizen tied one end of a rope 
around his waist the other day, while he lassoed 
a Texas steer with the other. He thought he 
had the animal ; but at the end of the first 100- 
yard heat he found that the steer had him. 


....Book-Agent; “I have here the ‘Life and 
Glorious Triumphs of Parnell,’ which 1 should 
like to"— Our Cook: “’Tis of Frinch ex- 
thraction Iam; but ye’re shure to sell wan of 
thim to the Oirish servants nixt door.” 


-..-Captain De Witt Wallace of Lafayette, 
Ind., is the author of a novel shortly to appear, 
ealled ‘Love’s Ladder.” It evidently does not 
refer to love at first sight ; for that usually begins 
with a pair of stares. 


....The funeral of William Lilley, of Hyde 
Park, who was drowned during the flood, took 
place recently. -A water Lilley, of course; but 
seems as if he must have been * but a little faded 
flower’ if he has been kept since Noah’s time. 


--+-'* I don’t want any castor oil,” said a sick 
little Beston boy,petulantly. ‘Why, Horace,” ex- 
postulated his mother, ‘‘don’t you know that cas- 
tor oil is made from beans?” And the little boy, 
whose faith in his mother is perfect, took the 
dose, and feebly asked for more, 


.... Berseker (just from the city): “ Going to 
make maple sugar, eh? Well, by jolly, I’m 
just in time. Er—may I go into the woods and 
see how itis done?” Aunt: “Yes, I guess so.” 
Berseker: *‘When d> you begin at it?” Aunt: 
** Just as soon as your uocle gets back from the 
village with the glucose,” 


.... Visitor: “How old is your girl, Aunt 
Lucy?” Aunt Lucy: “Dat chile am fi’ yeah old, 
sah, on de fo’th ob dis month.” Visitor: “In- 
deed? Five years old? You will soon be send- 
ing her to a kindergarten, I suppose?” Aunt 
Lucy (with virtuous indignatior); ‘‘Nebber, 
sah. I wuddent go neah one ob dem ah ga’dens 
myse’f, let “lone sendin’ a little chile. No, sah!” 


....Altorney (examining witness); ‘ You say 
you saw the shots fired?” Witness: ‘Yes, sir.” 
Attorney; ‘‘ How near were you to the scene of 
the affray?” Witness: ‘‘ When the first shot 
was fired I was ten feet from the shooter.” At- 
torney: “‘Ten feet. Well, now, tell the court 
where you were when the second shot was 
fired?” Witness: “I didn’t measure.” Attor- 
ney: “Speaking approximately, how far should 
you say?” Witness: ‘ Well, it approximated to 
half a mile.” 


....Miss Clara (to young Mr. Stammer, who 
has just finished a song at the piano): ‘‘ The im- 
pediment in your speech, Mr. Stammer, doesn’t 
seem to affect your singing.” Mr. Stammer: 
‘* N-n-ot at a-all, Miss “lara ; it is only w-w-when 
I a-a-attempt to *-t-talk that I am b-b-bothered.” 
(Suddenly changing the subject). ‘‘ But M-M- 
Miss Clara, I w-w-wish to s-s-speak to you re- 
regarding a certain matter th-that is of v-vital 
imp-p-portance to my f-future h-happiness. I 
have |-l-loved you l-long and d-d-devotedly, and 
I want to a-a-ask you t-to be m-my wi-wi-wi-wi 
—er—ah—t-to be m-my wi-wi-wi-wi—” Miss 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, Crarence A., Camden, N. J., called 
to Broad Street ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 
GARLICK, H., Holland, N. Y., resigns, 
KNAPP, H. W., D.D., called to Trinity ch., New 
York City. 

SMITH, W. F., Medford, accepts call to Cherry- 
ville, N. J. 


TOLMAN, R. F., Melrose, accepts call to South 
Gardner, Mase. 





CONGREGATIONAL, 
saegnem, Hacop H., supplies at Athens, 
e, 


— George B., ord. in Alexis, O., March 
th. 


BULLOCK. M. A., South Haven, Mich., called 

to Aspen, Col. 

CURTIS, Castes H., Hartford Seminary, 

called to Summer Hill, N. Y. 

DICKINSON, F. W., West Wulliamsficld, O , re- 

signs. 

EDWARDS, SterHen, Hammond, Wis., called 

to Georgetown and Silver City, N. M. 

GRINNELL, O. 8 , Nashville, Mich., resigns. 

HERBERT, Joseru, Roscoe, Lil, resigns, 

HOUGHTON, Joun C., Middlebury, Vt., called 

to Prescott, Ariz. 

HOUSTON, Avserr S., Oskland, Cal., resigns, 

JONES, Morasn P., Almont, accepts call to 

Vernon, Mich. 

KASSON, Frank H , Tewksbury, Mase., resigns, 

KIDDER, Samvuex T., inst. in Fond du Lac,, 
March 1$th. 

LEAVITT, Wii11aM, Ashland, Neb., resigns, 

LONGREN, Cartes W., Andover Seminary, 
supplies at Wilmot, N. H. 

MARSHALL, Cuapman A., Clinton, Ia., resigns, 

McINTIRE, O. G., ord. pastor in First ch., 
Cornwall, Conn., March 31st. 

OTIS, Jonatuan T., accepts call to Risings 
and Ulysse, Neb, 

PADDOCK, GrorcE E., Argentine, Kan., re- 
signs. 

PENTECOST, Hues O., accepts call to Belle- 
ville Ave. Cn’, Newark, 3 

PHILLIPS, Georcre W., Plymouth ch., Wor- 
cester, Mass., resigns. 

SCUDDER, Joun L., First ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., called to First ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

TEMPLE, W. G., accepts call to become settied 
pastor at Sheffield, Mass. 

WILLIAMS, Horace R., Vermontville, Mich., 
resigns. 

WOOD, Cuark C., Rockford, Mich., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 

BODINE, J, V., accepts call tu Saddle River, N. 

BRINKER, M. F., accepts call to Greenleaf and 
Barnes, Kans. 

CRE3SMAN, J. J., removes to Kutztown, Penn. 

RUPP, J. C. F., Pittsburgh, removes to Zelien 
ople, Penn. 

SCHAUER, J., Greenleaf, accepts call to Bun- 
ker Hill, Kans. 

SETTLEMEYER, J. W., Frederick, Md., accepts 
call to Staunton, Va. 

WIEAND, W. R., McAllisterville, removes to 
Gettyeburg, Penn, 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BATES, 8. C., Princeton, N. J., accepts call to 
Washington, Mo. 

CAMPFIELD, Rosexzt B , died recently in New- 
ark, 

COWLES, J. J., accepts call to Cold Spring ch., 
N. J. 


CURTIS, Exenoy, D.D., died recently in Cleve- 
land, O. 

DAVIS, E. L., accepts call to Warner and Ron- 
deli, Dak. 

FISH, Frank, accepts call to Clayville, Penn, 

FYFFE, T. D., removes to Rossville, Ind, 

GAMBLE, Rosert, Mt. Joy, Penp., resigns. 

HACKETT, Epwarp H., Tamworth, accepts call 
to Boston, N. H. 

HAINES, SELDEN, D.D., died recently in Rome, 
N Y., aged 85. 

HANNA, D. C., accepts call to Thompson Me- 
morial ch., Philadelphia, Penn, 

HARLAN, Ricwagp D., inet. pastor in First ch,, 
New York City, April 1st. 

ILSEY, W. H., Elgin, Ill, resigns. 

JOHNSON, N. D., Heistersburg, Penn., accepts 
call to Salem, Ii). 

JOHNSON, E. P., accepts call to Woodlawn 
Park, Chicago, [ll. 

LAWSON, Orr, D.D., Pottsville, Penn., accepts 
call to Aberdeen, 

LENHART, J. C., Red Creek, N. Y., accepts call 
to Greennill ch., Wilmington, Del. 

MACOMBER, W. W., accepts call to Menominee, 


Mich. 
PRESILEY, W. H., Decatur, Il). 
RARRETT, E. N., Waterloo, Ia., resigns. 
RIGGS, Warnes B., Brenham, cailed to Dallas, 


Tex. 

ROBINSON, W. H., removes to Kent, Penn. 

TODD, M. E, accepts call to Lyons, [a, 

WILSON, J. W., Chillicothe, calied to Rush 
Creek, Bethei and Bremen chs., O. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BETTS, Geo C., accepts call to Grace ch., 
Louieviile, Ky. 

BROWN, Pau A. H., address, St. Johns Chap- 
el, Varick Street, New York. 

De MALTOS, F. 8., Loavenworth, Kan., re- 


signs. 
DOUGLASS, W1ut1am T., Lake Providence, ac- 
cepts call to Donaldsonville, La. 
FITCH. Henry, died recently, in New Haven, 


Conr. 

McGUFFEY, Epwarp M., St. Aun’, accepts, as 
ase’t in Holy Trinity, Bruoklyn, N.Y. 

MOORHOUSE, A. B., accepts call to Sandy 
Hii), N. Y. 

POST, RK. B., South Amboy, accepts cali to 





Clara (blushing shyly): ‘‘ Why not‘sing it, Mr. 





Stammer?” 


Church of the Holy Communion, South Or- 
ange, N. . 
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> 
Music. 

Tre last Philharmonic Concert for the season 
of 1885-'86, attracted to the Academy of Music, 
on Saturday, the most numerous audience that 
has been present at. any concert of the society 
in four years. The program was exclusively a 
Beethoven one: the Overture to “Egmont,” 
and two-thirds of the succeeding incidental 
music which the composer wrote to Goethe’s 
tragedy; the Pianoforte Concerto in G Major ; 
apd the Niath Symphony. Mr. Rafael Joseffy 
was the instrumental soloist; and in the Sym- 
phony Miss Emma Jucb, Miss Helen Dudley 
Campbell, Mr. William Candidus, and Mr. 
Alonzo E, Stoddard. Muss Juch also sang with 
graceful sentiment the famous ‘“‘ Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll” in the *‘ Egmont” numbers, The Con- 
certo is not one that Mr. Joseffy plays to its or his 
own advantage. It seems beyond his physical and 
interpretive sbilities. In the great Symphony 
soloists, orchestra and chorus (the latter being 
that of the Brooklyn Society, who were obliging 
enough to come over for the occasion in nearly 
full force) threw themselves into their work with 
great spirit. The result was much very beauti- 
ful playing and a finale sung, ina style that occa- 
sionally rose to real majesty. So closes another 
winter’s work on the Society’s part—financially 
a specially successful one. We are sorry to 
learn that the recent, and apparently unadjust- 
able, differences between it and its conductor 
brought matters to such a stress that Mr. 
Thomas handed in his resignation on Friday 
after a rehearsal where there was more harmony 
among the fiddles and flutes than among the 
Society’s officers, and some discussion which 
brought matters to a crisis. This occurrence will 
be a matter of surprise and regret to many who 
have not been cognizant of serious differences 
that have lately disturbed the Society. If a 
mending of the breach is practicable along with 
those changes in the policy of the Society which 
have seemed absolutely imperative, we hope it 
can yet be brought about; but we fear it can- 
not. 


...-The “‘Magic Flute” was sung by the 
American Opera Company on Saturday, their 
final afternoon performance, except the one of 
day after to-morrow. This representation did 
not differ from the preceding ones for good or 
bad. In Mozart's work certain elusive qualities 
of the music are a trial to more satisfactory 
vocalists than the artists at the Academy, and 
the libretto is a thankless thing to act—fairy- 
tale, Masonic initiation, Egyptian hierarchical 
life, andgwho knows what besides. all jumbled 
together, and all by semblance of seriousness 
made idiotic together. Of the singers, Miss 
Dossert and Mr. Whitney gave the most pleas- 
ure. The chorus was, a8 usual, exceedingly 
fine, and the stage setting lavishly full of color 
and scenic effect, barring the conventionally 
ridiculous way in which Tamino’s and Paminu’s 
trial by the elements is conducted. The com- 
pany set out on their tour on Monday. Some 
idea of the expense of such a pilgrimage can be 
realized by the statement that merely the pad- 
locks for the baggage-trunks used cost about 
$350. ‘“‘The Flying Dutchman” will be sung 
Saturday. 


...-The laat of Mr. Gustav Kobbé’s talks upon 
Wagner filled Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s drawing- 
rooms on Thursday evening of last week. The 
speaker gave interesting reminiscences of the 
last Bayreuth Festival and Wagner himself ; and, 
in concluding, said: 

“The Wagner Theater at Bayreuth is more than 
@ monument to Wagner’s fame. It commemorates 

he victory ofa great artist over blind prejudice and 
bitter hatred. And, let me say, that the influence of 
a great victory in art extends further into the future 
than a great victory in war. Think of the heroes of 
Thermopyl# and Marathon, and think of the poor, 
insignificant country Greece is to-day! But the 
glory of Grecian art and the fame of Grecian artists 
18 imperishable, and their influence is as great now 
as in the days when Phidias stood among his beau- 
tiful marbles. And so it will be of Wagner and his 
works. Even we who admire him most do not, I 
think, quite yet understand the vastness of his ge- 
nias. As time goes on, his fame will grow, until in 
the dim future some dried-up German professor will 
write an elaborate work, to prove, as they have en- 
deavored to prove of Homer, that he never lived at 
all; and will consign the story of his life to the 
myths of the gods and giants.” 


...-Mme. Madeleine Schiller gave a very en- 
joyable pianoforte recital at Steinway Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, This artist has not ap- 
peared in concerts lately, and her friends at this 
entertainment came in force to applaud her per- 
formance of works by Bach, Chopin, Liszt, and 
others. Brilliancy, rather than feeling, always 
characterizes Mme. Schiller’s style; but in the 
Cavatina of Raff, which is a stock favorite, she 
exhibited more sympathy than is usual with 
her. 


....There will be no more Popular Concerts 
this season after the matinee of this afternoon. 
Last Tuesday night there was an audience of 
complimentary size and appreciativenese—it is, 
by the by, remarkable how the Populars have 
been persecuted by the Weather Bureau; for it 
has been rain, rain, rain, Tuesday after Tues- 








day—and Mr. Thomas and his orchestra were 
applauded heartily asa closing Request Program 
was gone through with. For to-day the selec- 
tions are also all in response to requests. The 
entire program is as follows: 


Overture, “ Rosamunde,”,.......-.-ess++++ Schubert. 
Larghetto, 2d Symphony.........+.-++++++ Beethoven. 
Slavonic RhapsOdy...........-seseeecceeeeee Dvorak. 
Overture, “‘ Tannhauser,” 

siegfried’s Rhine Journey, (Gotteraam-t Wagner. 

merung,) 
March Movement, Symphony “ Lenore”........ Raf. 
A Sketch of the Steppes................+5-+ Barodin, 
BAND. cine esbdedevcdoces ceveceveccbenacesess Handel. 
(Violin Ovligato Mr. L. Schmidt.) 

Waltz, ‘*Im Wiener Wald”...............+.! Strauss. 








Science. 


In the recently iasued Proceedings of the Ber- 
wickshire (England) Naturalists’ Club, Com- 
mander Francis Martin Norman, the president 
of the body, goes over the ground often inves- 
tigated, as to whether frogs and toads can be 
jnbedded in rocks and thus live for ages. Popu- 
lar opinion in England has no doubt of it. 
Scores, perhaps hundreds are found, who will 
testify that they have seen the creature hop out 
alive after the solid rock has been broken; but 
scientific people protest against any one believ- 
ing in such absurdity. Every living thing, they 
contend, must have something in the way of 
food to produce animal heat, and must have 
oxygen before the food can be rendered avail- 
able. Granting that some creatures can live 
long on little, we cannot believe that any can 
live for ages on none. That these creatures are 
found in suspicious situations seems to be con- 
ceded; but the remark of science is that water 
with animalcule has probably found its way into 
a crevice, and, if water, of course, air also, 
Commander Norman does not believe that 
they would live long wholly without food 
and air, and repeatedly desired to see 
a case, should one be discovered. Fortune 
favored him. He was told one had been seen. 
He saw the frog two days after it had been 
taken from the rock. It was in no ways dif- 
ferent from any modern frog, except apparently 
overgrown and feeble in its motions. Though 
liberally supplied with food, it died in a few 
weeks after liberation. About half the section 
of the frog’s prison house was saved, and this is 
figured in the Proceedings. The other section 
was not saved by the quarrymen, and could not 
be found. There was abundant evidence, and 
no question that the frog came from that cavity. 
The cavity was six feet from the surface of the 
rock bed; on this rock was eight feet of shale, 
and on the shale a sloping bank of ten to twelve 
feet of earth. The frog was thus some twenty- 
four feet beneath the surface. In this bed of 
limestone there were slight cracks running 
down through it, every few feet apart, but no 
crack seemed to connect with the frog’s home in 
the section saved. There may have been in the 
missing section. This want ofall the facts makes 
the matter quite provoking to the Commander. 
He cannot admit that a frog would live long 
under circumstances such as the facts so far in- 
dicate ; he prefers, therefore, to believe that, if 
all were known, some fact, though now seeming- 
ly improbable, would show that air and food 
were accessible. Buckland’s attempts to settle 
the question are often referred to. His toads, 
in hermetically sealed vessels, did not live a year. 
With air, but without food, they died within 
two years. But, as Commander Norman remarks 
the equally careful work of Mr. Jesse, “‘ the well 
known naturalist,” is seldom referred to. In 
a flower-pot, covered by glass, so that ‘‘appar- 
ently” no insect could penetrate, and the pot 
sunk in the ground beneath the reach of frost, 
they were alive at the end of twenty years. Air 
and water could undoubtedly get in, and minute 
organisms both in the air and water follow, 
and the creatures may have been enabled to ex- 
iston them. The actual facts recorded under 
Mr. Norman’s own observations do, however, 
show that the popular belief has good ground to 
stand on 


..»-Dr. Dawson, of Montreal, writing to Na- 
ture, expresses the opinion that the quicksand 
found under the thirty or forty feet of Nile mud 
marks the true base of the modern delta 
alluvium, and corresponds with the similar sand, 
which, in certain parts of the delta, protrudes 
itself from beneath the fluviatile deposit. The 
grains of this sand are polished and rounded by 
attrition, and consist not only of quartz but of 
other hard rocks, corresponding to the desert 
sand. He, however, does not consider that the 
modern deposit of the deltais in no place thicker 
than forty feet, but, on the contrary, believes 
that there must be old buried channels of the 
Nile in which it is much thicker. The softness 
of the Nile water, and the minutely arenaceous 
character of the Nile mud, as well as the con- 


nection of this with its fertility, have been re- 
marked from the most ancient times. 


...-Dr. Yon Mueller’s latest enumeration of 
the plants of Australia and Tasmania, places the 


number now known as at about 9,000. In 1805 
the number known was less than 4,000. New 
species are yet continually being discovered. 








Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND BE- 
YOND JORDAN.* 


Tue venerable Dr. Thomson’s revision of 
The Land and the Book is now complete. 
The old edition sold remarkably. It was 
the cheapest source of information con- 
cerning biblical places and peoples in our 
own day, as illustrating ancient times. It 
was essential, not only to ministers, but to 
all students of things divine. 

It is to be feared that this popularity has 
turned the heads of both author and pub- 
lishers. The former seems to have dreamed 
of a new and larger edition which should 
surpass the old; while the latter appears 
to have concluded that the work would jus- 
tify an enlargement to two and a half times 
the criginal size, and a lavish expense in 
the direction of numerous superior wood- 
cuts, tinted paper, and artistic binding. 
The result is before us. The author has 
fulfilled his dream; the publishers have 
invested a large amount of capital; and 
the reader is offered between thirteen and 
fourteen pounds of stock at eighteen dol- 
lars. In other words, a revision that 
might have been made to advantage, and 
still wider public acceptance, has been 
overdone to great disadvantage, and placed 
beyond popular reach. 

Nevertheless, taking the publication ‘‘as 
it is,” itis one of the most elegant in the 
wide library of biblical literature, the page 
being agreeable to the eye, the press work 
clean, the type the popular “ old-style,’ 
and the abundant illustrations approach- 
ing the perfection of modern workmanship. 
Wherever the latter are drawn from photo- 
graphs they possess that highest of quali- 
fications — accuracy and fidelity to the 
scene; but wherever they are taken from 
what may be considered genre (mostly bor- 
rowed from French originals) drawings or 
paintings, they are not uniformly happy; 
Riou’s ‘‘Syrian Gentlemen,” facing p. 84, 
being eminently successful, while the same 
artist’s ‘“‘ Syrian Ladies,” facing p. 88, is 
wholly due to the imagination, and such a 
sketch as ‘‘E|’Ain—the Fountain,” (p.34)is 
about as untrue to life as possible. 

Dr. Thomson’s special scope may be best 
conveyed in his own words: 

‘““Where he has been he proposes to guide 
his reader, through that ‘ good land’ of moun- 
tain and vale and lake and river: to the shep- 
herd’s tent, the peasant’s hut, the palace of 
kings, the hermit’s cave, the temple of the gods 
—to the haunts of the living and the sepulchres 
of the dead —to muse on what has been and con- 
verse with what is, and learn from all what they 
teach concerning the oracles of God.” 

And hia special excellence lies in recon- 
necting certain passages of Scripture, 
either well-known or obscure, topically 
with facts, events, or places, constantly 
passing under the eye of a dweller in Pal- 
estine. In this direction Dr. Thomson 
surpasses all others who have endeavored 
to place things familiar in the East directly 
under our Western eyes. We call atten- 
tion to two or three characteristic exam- 
ples, such as the ‘‘ Shepherd and Sheep,” 
on pp. 25, 26; wine vs. ‘‘the pure juice of 
the grape,” on pp. 236, 237; the ‘‘ Bruised 
Reed andthe Smoking Flax” on pp. 472, 
473. 

As this third and last volume was the 
main object in view for enlarging the work, 
we are inquisitive to examine the result. 
And it is useless to deny we are greatly 
disappointed. Nearly half the volume—317 
pages—is devoted to the Lebanon range, 
which is extra limital to the Holy Land, 
of no concern to a scriptural student, and 
is inserted into the work merely because 
Dr. Thomson happens to be at home there; 
after Damascus, altogether too much space 
is given to the dreary Lejah, also non-bibli- 
cal, and, so far from being newly described 
on the part of the author, it is rehashed 
from Porter, Wetzstein, and, worst of all, 
most largely from Burckhardt, whose nar- 
rative is now three-quarters of a century 
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old; undue attention is paid to the Hay. 
rdn; and, finally, a very scanty treatment 
of the land beyond Jordan proper, from 
Jerash to the Fords of the Jordan, in 126 
pages, is given us, the very region, and the 
only portion, the biblical student desires to 
be freshly informed about. This, it will be 
observed, wholly leaves out the Land of 
Moab, south of Nebo and Baal. meon; 
whereas the public demands the accounts 
of an eye-witness of places on the Other 
Side no more than of Macbeerus, the prison 
house of John the Baptist, of Dibon—the 
home of the Moabite Stone, and of Bezer, 
the refuge-city of Reuben. It omits the 
Arnon, together with all Moab to the south 
thereof; whereas, public attention has 
only been excited by the little reported of 
Kerak or Kir, and should be gratified. It 
ignores Edom and Petra, concerning which 
we know too little and long to learn more 
—all of which are biblical grounds, and 
ought to have been included in any work 
professing to cover or throw light on its 
Land; for some, even brief, delineations 
of these, all the Lebanon, the whole of the 
Lejah, and much of the Hauran, may well 
have been spared. 

This suggests a query. A great portion 
of the Land of the Bible has been left out, 
and a great deal not the Land of the Bible 
has been overrun. To an ordinary mind 
such a title as The Land and the Book sim- 
ply means that the Land, when intimately 
examined and understood, strikingly ex. 
plains the records of the Bible. But no: 
this is by no means all the author’s idea. 
According to him; 





“Palestine, both east and west of the Jordan, 
may be fairly regarded as the divinely prepared 
tablet whereon God's messages to men have been 
graven in ever-living characters.” 

This Land ‘‘ was created and prepared as 
an appropriate home for the Nation of 
Abraham.” ‘‘It was fashioned and furnished 
by the Creator’s hand as the arena for the 
Hebrew people.” 


* That Land, we repeat, has had an all-per- 
vading influence upon the costume and charac- 
ter of the Bible: without the former, the latter, 
as we now have it, could not have been produced, 

- Let us, therefore, deal reverently with 
it, walk softly over these acres once trodden by 
patriarchs, prophets, and poets, and even by the 
sacred feet of the Son of God himself. Let us 
put off the soiled sandal of worldliness and sin 
as we enter this consecrated domain. There is 
design in this peculiar grouping of mountains 
and plains, hills and valleys, lakes and rivers, 
the desert and the sea, all in intimate associa- 
tion with the marvelous and miraculous inci- 
dents and phenomena recorded in the Bible. The 
Land and the Book constitute the all-perfect text 
of the Word of God, and can be best studied 
together.” 


Now, in the first place, we are tempted 
to ask, how does Dr. ‘Thomson know all 
this so positively, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears from his own pages that he has not 
personally inspected a large portion of the 
Holy Land, and is unable to describe it to 
others? In the second place, it is scientifi- 
cally false. There is nothing remarkable 
about the land of Palestine in a geological, 
topographical, or geographical point of 
view, except the depression of the Jordan 
and Dead Sea; and so far as this ‘ fault” 
is concerned, the scene of biblical events 
may just as well have lain in the vicinity of 
the Caspian Sea, or the Salt Lake of Utah. 
The truth is, the sea-coast of Palestine is 
featureless; Western Palestine is a simple 
limestone range; and Eastern Palestine is a 
plateau, furrowed at its western edge by 
four or five cafions cutting their way down 
into the great gulf; all in no way unnatural 
or extraordinary. In the physical charac- 
ter or contour of the country there is not 
the shadow of a trace of special divine 
molding for any historical purpose what- 
ever. In the third place, it is Providen- 
tially untrue. Speaking with all reverence, 
the Lord himself does not regard the soil 
of Palestine as any the more sacred because 
holy men have trodden it, than the soil of 
Patagonia. He did not mark out the 
manger in Bethlehem, nor preserve the 
carpenter-shop in Nazareth, nor save the 
site of Capernaum; he permitted the 
Romans to desecrate and destroy the 
Temple; allows human bloodshed about 
his supposed tomb, and animal bluodshed 
about the probable truer one; and places Do 
restraint upon a beer saloon on the Mount 
of Olives. ‘Natives of the country, ye@ 
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even residents of Dr. Thomson’s own city, 
scoff at the claim of sanctity for the Holy 
Land; and we have known of such a thing as 
Christians, indeed ministers of the Gospel, 
paving their faith shaken by the shock the 
realism of the country gave their precon- 
ceived supernatural conception. Nothing 
can be more injurious to the cazse of truth 
than to set up such an extravagant fiction 
of physical foreordination and peculiar 
sanctification for the land of Palestine as 
Dr. Thomson’s. It has not a trace of foun- 
dation. In fact, that land in itself bas far 
less to commend it for the scene of the his- 
tory of redemption than many others. The 
fair vales and isles of Greece, the centra! 
position of the lovely region round the Sea 
of Marmora, the charming shores of South- 
ern Italy, the attractive suburbs of Rome, 
and, above all, the beautiful lake-region of 
Northern Italy, would, to all human view, 
afford more appropriate conditions for the 
revelation of the Divine on earth. But 
God had other reasons for selecting Pales- 
tine than its territorial configuration. The 
Land does not enter into the text of the 
Word of God to the exteat of one infinitesi- 
mal iota. 

The statement, on p. 33, that the sar- 
cophagi of Khan Khulda are ‘‘ without in- 
scriptions” is incorrect. They carry Greek 
inscriptions, their lids particularly—a few 
of them of some length—showing their age 
to fall ia the flourishing Byzantine period, 
between the Emperors Constantine and 
Justinian. Oo p. 144 Dr. Thomson distin- 
guishes between the sarcophagus of Esh- 
munezer, King of the Sidonians, and the 
tomb in which it was placed, which ‘“‘ tomb,” 
he sayg, ‘‘was evidently of Egyptian ori- 
gin.” This is a riddle; for the tomb was a 
rock-cut chamber surmounted by a built 
vault, which could not have been toted from 
Egypt. If, however, the sarcophagus be re- 
ferred to as having originated in Egypt, the 
entire absence of hieroglyphics and the 
presence of admirable Pheenician epigraphy 
are to be accounted for. The stone, more- 
over, is not ‘‘sienite” (sic Vol. II, p. 643), 
from up the Nile, but is amphibolite, ob- 
tained apparently from the Sinaitic penin- 
sula or the quarries at Hammamat. The 
national type of the head is not Egyptian. 
The arrangement of the thick hair, falling 
upon the shoulders and breast, is charac- 
teristically Phoenician; while the style, as 
Lenormant expresses it, is ‘‘ sui generis, and 
allied to that of the primitive Greek stutes.” 
Perrot and Chipiez admit that the anthro- 
poid sarcophagi, of which this is one, are 
peculiar to Phoenician art and to Pheenicia. 

The German historian Niebuhr is written 
“Neibubr” on p. 229. The Pheenician 
town Antaradus is written ‘‘ Antaridus” on 
p. 279. We find, on p. 299, the world- 
renowned Leipzig professor, Georg Ebers, 
spoken of as ‘‘M. Ebers,” as though by 
any possibility he could be considered a 
fellow-countryman with M. Renan. 

At Ba’albek Dr. Thomson minutely de- 
scribes the eagle sculptured on the under 
side of the key-stone of the entrance toa 
temple, and adds: 


“Similar eagles have been found upon the 
ruins of some of the most ancient temples in 
this country, as at Ritkhleh, and especially the 
one on the portal of the Temple of the Sun at 
Palmyra, They are all supposed to be of Assy- 
rian origin” (p. 331): 
this page, also, being headed, ‘ Assyrian 
Eagle—Emblem of the Sun.” So far as we 
are aware, Captain Warren is the only one 
who has ever broached such an idea, and 
then an essentially different one. . Speak- 
ing of the aquiline fragment at Rukhleh, he 
inadverteutly remarks: ‘‘To me it appears 
to be of a type essentially Assyrian.”— 
Quart. Statement, P. E. F., 1870, p. 200. 
This remark, expressed hastily in a com- 
munication from the field, Dr. Thomson 
changes from type to origin, and then gen- 
eralizes it over the others at Ba’aliek and 
Palmyra! How inexcusably absurd! The 
Roman date and building and character of 
Palmyra.and Ba’aldek, together with every- 
thing they contain, are well known. That 
they could embrace anything of Assyrian 
origin is ehvonologically impossible. Could 
aneagle ‘* of Assyrian origin” clutch in its 

& winged . caducens—the herald’s 

rw of Hermes, or the Roman Mercury— 
ribbons are transferred to the 

Beakof.the eagle? To the right of. this 
Portal, - between peristyle and cella, the 





ceiling of the long side is ornamented with 
hexagonal panels, sculptured in high relief, 
representing familiar subjects in classical 
mythology—e. g., Diana, with crescent, 
quiver, bow and hound; Ganymedes, 
borne to heaven on the eagle’s back; Leda 
and the swan. May these also be of ‘‘ As- 
syrian origin’? At Palmyra the Roman 
eagle clutches in its talons, instead of the 
caduceus-wand, the sacred branch, or em- 
blem of peace, the substitute always em- 
ployed by the Fetiales, or college of Roman 
priests, whose sanction was necessary to a 
conclusion of peace or declaration of war. 
This, too, is what the Roman eagle at 
Rukhleh grasped, judging from Burck- 
hardt’s uarrative and sketch (‘* Travels in 
Syria,” p. 49). At any rate, it is accompa- 
nied by Greek inscriptions of the Roman 
or Byzantine period, and the edifice served 
in the end as a church. Another Roman 
eagle survives at Capitolias, Bett er-Rds, in 
Decapolis. Was this also of ‘ Assyrian 
origin”? Such eagles as these are totally 
wanting, wholly foreign, to Assyrian art. 

Throughout the work, and even in the 
index, Anti-Lebanon is turned into ‘‘ Ante- 
Lebanon.” Petra is said to be ‘* the Sellah, 
probably, of the Bible,” on p. 588--a 
name which is correctly written Sela in 
the A. VY. of Isaiah xvi, 1, for the He- 
brew pop; and on the next page we 
read: ‘‘ The Ghassanide were of Arabian 
origin,” instead of ‘*‘ the Ghassanides,” etc. 
In treating of Jerash the truth is recog- 
nized that at least some of the elegant pub- 
lic buildings were constructed during the 
reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus; but immediately after the Pro- 
pyleum of the Great Temple of the city is 
styled ‘‘ Propyleum of the Temple of the 
Sun.” The notion that this sanctuary was 
dedicated to the Sunis an old error, arising 
from the fact that a fragment of the soffit of 
the porch in this very Propyleum, lying on 
the ground beneath, bore the letters HAIOY 
hastily read ‘‘ of the Sun”; whereas a care- 
ful joining together of these fragments 
reveals the entire word to have been 
AYPHAIOY, ‘‘of Aurelius,” the Roman 
Emperor above alluded to; and still at 
this late day, 1886, Dr. Thomson is perpet- 
uating the antiquated mistake. 


Strangest of all is the course pursued 
with the Cufic inscription at Busrah. After 
unnecessarily quoting Burckhardt on the 
subject, he adds: ‘‘An excellent photo- 
graph of that inscription was secured by 
the gentlemen of the American Palestine 
Exploration Society when at el Busrah in 
the autumn of 1875; but lam not aware 
that any attempt has been made to ascer- 
tain its purport.” And this is followed by 
a fac simile of the inscription. From the 
above statement the reader would inevit- 
ably make two inferences: one, that the 
fac simile following was a copy of the photo- 
graph alluded to, taken by the American 
party; and, two, that to this day the in- 
scription remains a mystery; for if Dr. 
Thomson does not know of its having 
been read, it must be that it never 
has. Now, as to the facts. One, 
the fuc simile turns out not to be a 
reproduction from the photograph of 
the American party, because it contains 
tracings of lines or letters suggested to be 
supplied, not existing on the stone (and, 
hence, not existing in the photograph), but 
entered on the fac simile published long ago 
by Rey, in his ‘* Atlas.” The question natur- 
ally arises,Rey’s ‘‘Atlas” being the source of 
the fac simile as emended, why did not our au- 
thor give the credit to Rey’s ‘‘Atlas’’ rather 
than suppress this and speak of the Ameri- 
can photograph in such a way as to imply 
the latter for the source? Two,Rey’s ‘*Atlas” 
being the source of the fac simile as emended, 
and as it appears on p. 520, how could Dr. 
Thomson be ignorant of the fact that M. 
Rey reproduces in the text of bis work, 
‘* Voyage dans le Haouran,” pp. 197—199,the 
entire inscription turned into Arabic and 
a translation by M. Reinaud? Or, if he is 
going to treat the matter at all, how can he 
be uninformed of the fact that more recent- 
ly Professor Karabacek has published two 
readings and translations, the last in the 
Zéitschrift D. M. G., for 1877, pp. 186, 137, 
where itis accompanied by a lithographic 
fac simile, supplied by Professor Fleischer, 
taken from the photograph of the American 
party (which, also, by the way, does not 
present the worthless emendations found in 





Rey and Dr. Thomson)? The most favor- 
able answer we can give these questions is, 
that both the French and the German are 
sealed languages to our author. Ifso, he 
ought not to mention an inscription he 
cannot tackle. It is always a good rule not 
to raise a ghost one cannot lay. We lose 
all patience with him, in like manner, when 
he tells us ‘‘ From isolated blocks and 
columns [at Ruwad, Arvad], mostly of 
basalt, I copied seven Greek inscriptions 
containing forty-two lines, in a fair state of 
preservation.” This, and nothing more! 
Why on earth does he not pass them over 
to us, with the information they convey ?— 
the.very points his readers are most intense- 
ly interested in, and for which they would 
most heartily thank him. The reason ap- 
pears to be indicated in the fact that, for 
example, he is dependent on Dr. Robinson 
to inform him that a Greek inscription 
‘‘over the entrance of the tower at el-f'ukra,” 
p. 224, ‘‘ contains ‘ the name of the Emperor 
Tiberius Claudius,’ ” an inscription plainly 
runningA troxparop: TiBepioKAavdi[w] Kaioaps 
Lefaory kai x, T, A,, a8 recognized by Seet- 
zen, Otto von Richter, Gesenius, and the 
Corpus Inser. Grac, No. 4526. 

By all odds the most important portion 
of his pages devoted to Perea, is that per- 
taining to the mounts of Nebo and Pisgah. 
This proves to be a complete confirmation 
of the work done by the first expedition of 
our Palestine Exploration Society. That 
there should have arisen any question as to 
the identification of Mount Pisgah in Jebel 
Siaghah and the definite restriction of 
Mount Nebo to Jebel Neba, can be explained 
only by the jealousy of depraved human 
nature. It will be remembered that the 
Duc de Luynes was the first, in the year 
1864, to observe that the western end of the 
promontory on the south of Aydin Miisd was 
double, and called Jebel Misa, the first of 
whose summits, nearest Ayiin Misd and 
the site of ruins he left behind, in order to 
proceed onward to the second or final sum- 
mit, on the southwest of the first and more 
remote, which he regarded as the point 
where Moses stood in his survey of 
the Land of Promise. It will also 
be recalled that the archeologist of the 
first expedition of our Society, Prof. J. A. 
Paine, in May, 1873, was the first to find 
Shefa Neba, ‘* the Crest of Nebo,” on the 
brink of the plateau; Jebel Neba, ** Mount 
Nebo,” the elevation next in order west- 
ward; and Jebel Siaghah, ‘*‘ Mount Pisgah,” 
as applied to the two summits at the end of 
the promontory, especially the final one 
(which two summits together the Duc de 
Luynes had called Jebel Misa), and to 
identify all accordingly. In 1875 the ar- 
cheologist of the second expedition of our 
Society followed upon the same ground, and 
strongly depreciated the work of his pre- 
decessor. Still later, in 1879, the recently 
deceased Dr. Samuel Wolcott tried his best 
to invalidate in our columns Professor 
Paine’s identifications and arguments; but 
to no effect. However, in 1882, Captain 
Conder, of the English Fund Survey, vis- 
ited the locality, and fully corroborated and 
sustained the data and conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Paine, adding merely the name 
Talal es-Sufa to the very slope where the 
latter placed the field of Zophim (Heth 
and Moab, p. 129). But the verdict of one 
of our own countrymen would natarally be 
of more interest to us; and we have watched 
for it not without care. Dr. Thomson 
bears out and indorses the investigations of 
the archeologist of our first expedition in 
every particular. 





—_ 


RECENT FICTION. 


The books with the American or English boy 
and his works and ways at his college,have been 
numerous; the long list, of course, headed by 
the unsurpassed “Tom Brown at Oxford.” The 
female university is a later development; and 
its literature has been less numerous and far 
less admirable. We have read with much pleas- 
ure, and cordially recommend, the Two College 
Girls, by Helen Dawes Brown. Every page in it 
rings true to the note of womanliness, helpful- 
ness, and a fine talent for showing that such an 
atmosphere as that of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
is the most complete and practical means to 
teach the sisters and cousins (whom we reckon 
up by dozens) to know themselves and what 
life means to them, without reference to their 
making pedagogic or other use of the book- 
learning got there. Strong-mindedness in the 
books is there none. It steers far clear of any 
such banks and shoals, and must be taken 





merely as a very graceful and yet powerful 
maintaining of the truth that a woman, by the 
social attrition and mental discipline of her 
alma mater, must develop, like a plant under 
glass; and can expand into a broad, courageous, 
intelligent soul, such as she never could have 
been without it. The story is slight, simply one 
of the daily life of college-girls; their enthusi- 
asms, influences, and friendships, with a touch 
of romance as a fitting close. Indeed that touch 
of romance is the crown of the writer’s argu- 
ment. Our graduate is not to turn outa power, 
a blue-stocking, a professor, but a wife, and a 
thousand times more lovable one, because of 
her college training. It is a very pretty story ; 
80 pretty that one forgets it is a fine sermon for 
parents. (Boston; Ticknor & Co.) 

Zeph, by the late Mrs, Helen Hunt Jackson 
was the novel on which she laid down her pen, 
It is unfinished, although whe outcome and 
general disposition of it is quite clear, and would 
be without the little note, summing up what she 
expected to do in the remaining chapters, which 
note is appended to the volume. Zeph is a study 
of character; and the result is that we do not 
feel any decided loss in the incompleteness of 
this closing task. The scene is laidin a rude, 
Colorado town, and the mainspring of the story 
is the pathetic devotion of a humble man to an 
unutterly unworthy wife, who is unfaithful to 
bim and scorns him, and finally runs away and 
leaves his house for a shameful life; but whom, 
once having loved, Zeph cannot unlove nor do 
aught to, except forgive again and again. 
The motto is the sublimation of that old 
saying, in which seventy times seven means a 
limitiess compassion and duty of pardon. We 
do not know whether to applaud the gentleness 
of Zeph, or count him a weak and over-good 
man; but the pathos of certain pages is very 
touching. Altogether, too, we are not sorry that 
the story was left imperfect; for there are indi- 
cations that the working out would have been 
pretty long, and in an important respect more 
conventional than acceptable. The same firm 
have the author’s two novels— Mercy Philbrick’s 
Choice and Hetty’s Strange History, in tasteful 
and uniform style. Both were originally members 
of the ** No Name Series” and attracted, in regard 
to authorship, some discussion when first pab- 
lished. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 

Our Sensation Novel, by Justin H. McCarthy, 
M. P., is an amusing parody of the old-fashioned 
style of exciting fiction, and also of the fashion 
in which a group of modern novelists stir the 
pulses of their readers—to those who bring 
about such an end, even by a forty-sixth har- 
rowing story of ‘igh life. The gentile but pos- 
itive withdrawal, on the author’s part, from the 
dificult task of trying to untwist the terrible 
tangle of things at the end is amusing, and 
manifestly the only resource lefs him. (Cassell 
& Co., N. Y.) 

In The Sphynz's Children (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.), we find reprinted a group of Mrs. Rose 
Terry Cooke’s short tales, largely based upon her 
keen study of New England types of character, 
which must be added to the shelf already filled 
with very acceptable work of her pen. The 
beautiful httle tract—for i: is such in the best 
sense—‘* The Deacon’s Week,” is the second in 
the collection ; and we also note another strik- 
ingly original study, that must certainly have 
been from life, **Some Account of Thomas 
Tucker.” The gift of writing a thoroughly 
good short story is not any more common now 
than of old; and Mrs. Cooke’s short stories are 
often among the best by our American contrib- 
utors. 





——_ 


....The Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers re 
publish in two volumes12mo,] the Rev. Dre 
Donald Frazer’s Synoptical Lectures on the Books 
of Holy Scripture, from the Fourth British edi- 
tion, which is a thorough rewriting of the work 
up to the present condition of biblical knowl- 
edge though we do not observe that the general 
position of the author or of his work is consid- 
erably altered. The purpose of the work brings 
it into comparison with Canon Farrar’s ‘‘ Mes- 
sage of the Books,” as the,Canon has himself re- 
marked in his preface. It touches briefly on 
the essential points of the biblical history—both 
in the general and in the special treatment of 
the individual books which compose the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Frazer’s position is thoroughly ev- 
angelical, and, on the intellectual side, that of a 
moderate liberal. He represents the best 
scholarship and the most sensible theology of 
the Scottish Church. His style is attractive ; 
and the work now before us will take a high 
place among those works of admirable useful- 
ness to whose production it is the glory of the 
Christian scholarship of our age that it has so 
earnestly bent its powers. The Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers bring out a series of brief 
descriptive practical sermons by Alfred Lee, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Delaware—Eventful Nights in Bible Hstory. 
The link of connection between the discourses 
is an interesting one, connecting, as it does, vo 
many critical events in the biblical history 
by the fact that they occurred in the night. 
The sermons are brief, simple, to the point, and 
rich in that kind of illustrative allusion which 








isthe effective charm of sermons of this char- 
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acter. How we Got Our Bible is for popu- 
lar use the best answer that can be made to the 
questions which are always afloat with regard 
to the origin of the Scriptures and the English 
Bible in connection with the inspired originals. 
The treatise is by J. Patterson Smith, A. B., 
LL.B., Senior Moderator, (Bagster & Sons, Lon- 
don: John Wiley & Sons, New York.) The 
whole history is packed away into brief, !umi- 
nous sentences, and told in a lively,effective style, 
which fastens it in the memory and leaves noth- 
ing to be improved. The Bedell Lectures 
for 1885, by Hugh Miller Thompson, 8. T. D., 
LL.D., Assistant Bishop of Mississippi, on The 
World and the Logos, can hardly be called a 
serious discussion of the questions at issue be- 
tween the evolutionist and the theist. They are 
composed of a series of superficial points 
which would be all fair enough if raised to sup- 
port a bumorous view of the matter or to serve 
the purposes of parody. The lecturer repre- 
sents Mr. Miller as a pessimist, but Mr. Spencer 
as an optimist, who insiste that the ends and 
processes of Nature are beneficent. Mr. Spen- 
cer has taken pains to secure himself against 
this interpretation by giving a long list of ais- 
tinctly malevolent creatures and by aliuding to 
more. So farishe from the beneficent theory 
of Nature, that he declines to discuss the point, 
and takes the agnostic position as to whether 
his great Unknowo is or is notin any 
sense moral, (G. P. Putnam’s Sons,)——— 
The latest volume of the Messrs, A, C, Arm- 
strong & Co.’s “Clerical Library” contains 
a collection of Platform and Pulpit Aids. The 
present volume is an attempt to supply minis- 
ters who have to appear on the platform as well 
asin the pulpit with a good and useful collec- 
tion of wodel speeches by the most eminent 
Christian orators of recent times, accompanied 
with a selection of fresh, pithy and occasional- 
ly humorous illustrations. Tne names of forty- 
three different authors appear in the selections, 
which are classified according to subject. The 
index of subjects is placed at the end of the 
volume.———-Vol. III of The Peuple’s Bible, by 
Dr. Joseph Parker, the minister of the City 
Temple, Hoiburn Viaduct, London, contains the 
discourses of this popular preacher on the 
Books of Leviticus and Numbers, (Funk & 
Wagnalls.) They show the same ability to find 
meat in unexpected places, and to put the sub- 
ject into forms that carry it neatly and express 
itstrongly. The whole work is to contain twen- 
ty-five volumes, each one complete in itself. 
The last number of the Marcus Dods and 
Alexander Whyte ‘* Hand-books for Bible 
Classes and Private Students,” is The Work of 
the Holy Spirit, by James 8. Candlisb, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in the Free 
Church College, Glasgow. (Edinburgh: T, & T. 
Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford.) The 
manual is divided into two parts, of which the 
first, or about one-third of the whole, 1s devoted 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and the re- 
maining two-thirds to his work. The merit cf 
the treatise lies in its brief, systematic, thorough 
and practical treatment of a subject which has, 
during this century, engaged the atten- 
tion of belicvers as it never did before. 
Historical Lights is a large octavo of nearly 
1,000 pages, containing 6,000 quotations from 
standard historics and biographies and 20,000 
cross references, compiled by the Rev. Charles E. 
Little, who, by the addition of a general iudex, 
and ap index of persona! names, has prepared a 
convenient manual for ready access to a vast 
number of historical facts and incidents, espe- 
cially for illustrative purposes, (Funk & Wag- 
nails. ) —Somewhat similar in pian to the 
above is the Life of Lives, being the Records of 
Jesus Reviewed by a Throng of Recent Biblical 
Scholars, Teachers and Thinkers, by Benjamin 
F. Burnham and Celeste 8. Burnham (Second 
Edition), who have collected opinions from all 
quarters and on all points, and given them to 
the public classified in forty-five chapters, each 
of which represents a topic, and illuminated 
with three p.ges#, each containing seven minia- 
ture heliotype portraits of the leading authors 
represented in the compilation. (Boston: 
Cleaver, Macdonald & Co.) 














..-The Faculty of Political Science in Columbia 
College have launched their new Quarterly, the 
Political Science Quarterly, with distinguished 
success. It is hanasomely published by the 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., and takea hold with a strong 
and close grip on the most vital public ques- 
tions of the day ; and promises to furnish a free 
and broad field for the discussion of political, 
economic, and legal questions, It is to be sup- 
ported by an imposing array of specially quali- 
fied contributorr, who represent no one school 
of political or economic theory. We should 
make the same remark of the opening number. 
At least the first two articles do not indicate a 
dead-and-alive Review. Professor Burgess opens 
with an avowal of his intention to sow skepti- 
cism of the political sort,and he makes the 
promise good by attacking the fundamental 
privciple of our political system, and 
throwing over the states altogether. His 


view of the states,in their relation to the Federal 
Government, is wholly un-American, and shows 
the influence of Berlin more than of our own 


political history. Professor Burgess asserts that 
the vital elements of our public system are the 
community and the nation, which we take to 
mean the municipalities and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and that the states are troublesome 
intermediaries. Prof. Munroe Smith asserts, in 
the leading article, that the state as such (by 
which he means the nation) is to enter upon a 
career of more dominant infiuence on society, 
and that the conception of the state “as a 
mere protective arsociation against force 
and internal disorder is antiquated.” The 
other numbers of the Review are one on the 
* Collection of Duties,” by Frank J. Gcodncw; 
a close, thorough, and keenly analytic paper, by 
Prof. Richmond M. Smith, on ‘‘ American Labor 
Statistics.” In the paper on * Legislative In- 
quest,” Profeasor Whittridge sounds a note of 


- caution which is very much needed, as showing 


how good citizens, in such an affair as the 
Broadway Railroad, may defeat themselves, and 
play the game of the corruptionists in unconstitu- 
tional attempts to reach them. Professor De Leon 
ends the number with a full and interesting 
survey of the Berlin Conference on the West 
African question. The Expositor for April 
has come to hand (London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton ; New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
We note also the Andover Review for the month 
in its fulland rich table has a paper by Prof, 
James M. Garnett on ‘The Elective System of 
the University of Virginia,” which is well worth 
reading. Professor Garnett plants himself on 
the sound principle that the business of the uni_ 
versity is to lay down course: of instruction ; that 
the students are to exercise their option only 
between the courses as thus made up; that a 
fitting degree is to be given on the completion 
of any course, but that the bigher degree of B.A, 
is to be given only on the satisfactory completion 
of a course which is full enough to have given a 
systematic training in arts, letters and philoso- 
phy. We note, also, the Baptist Quarterly 
Review, The Universalist Quar.erly, and the ex- 
cellent aid to the study of Hebrew, The Old Tes- 
tament Student, edited by William R. Harper, 


Ph.D. (Amer. Pub. Soc. of Hebrew: Morgan 
Park, Illinois.) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering variety recentip tntro- 
luced wnto the size ana form of printing paper. the 
ola designations of books, as 4t0, svo, 13mo, eto. 
dtve so little indication of size that we shall hereaster 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Or Docks in 
thts list in tmenes ana quarters. Ihe number first 
gwen isthe lenoth. 





The Epic Songs of Russia. By Isabel Florence 
Ha Bapsco Witn an Introductory Note by 
Francis J. Child. 84x65, pp. =, 358, 
ia York: Charles Scribner's Sons. . mee OD 
German m Tove chology of To-day. By Th, Ribot. 
d from the Second French Edition 
by James Mark Baldwin BA. With a Pre- 
face by James woCoss. D.D. LL.D., Lit, D. 
&x4%. pp. xxi.307. T oo 
The Country Banker. His ‘Clients, Cares, and 
Work. By George-Rae, author of * Bullion’s 
Letters toa Bank Manager.” With an Amer- 
ican Preface a = Ives. TXAM, Pp. xv, 
32. The same, ececes oe ceeeeecee 1 50 
Persia, the Land of the imams. A narrative ‘of 
‘Travel and Reeidence. 1#71—18%5. By James 
Bassett, Missionary of the American Board. 
734x4%, pp. xvii, 342. The same 
Wonders of the Moon. Translated from the 
French ot Amedee Guillemin by Miss M, G. 
Mead. Edited, with additions, by Mari 
Mitchell, of Vassar —— Illustrated. 
74x4%4, pp. xxi, M1. The 
Wonders of Italian Art. By nantes Vieotat. 
lustrated, 74x44, pp. 43, The 
A Desperate Chance. By J. D. Jerrold ‘Reiley, 
UB.N Navy, 7x4%, pp. 233. The s 100 
a2. of the Mountains. A Histor, ‘of the 
savtien yen of the Far West. By J. unn, 
Jr., LL.B. Illustrated. Bixby, pp. 
ix, "eke » * York: Harper & Bros..,......... 
The Railways an< the Republic. By Jemes F. 
Hudson. 83¢xb)4, pp. 449. Thesame.......... 
Memoir of Mrs. Edward Livin am, 
Letters Hitherto npublishe 1 
Livingston Hunt. 





ll- 


With 
By Louise 
74x43, pp. 182. The same. 1 25 
The Two Arrows. A Story of Red and White. 
By William O. Stoddard, author of “ rhe 
Talking Leaves,” etc, Illustrated 64 x4%4, 
pp. 239. The same 
Atla, A Story of the Lost Isiand. By Mrs. J. 
iregory — author of “ Dawn to Sun- 
rise,” etc. 644x4}4, pp. 284. The same......... 
With ee King at Oxford. A Tale of the Great 
- Churcb, 
il,” 64x 
Sea- Fmd Sixty ae, 4 By Captain George 
Bayly. 63x44, pp. 191. The sam 
The Last Days of the Consulate. _— the 
French of M. Fauriel. Edited, with an In- 
troduction by M. L. Lalanne. (tranklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 69. The same, 0 20 
Theism and Evolution. An Examination of 
Modern Speculative Theories_as Related to 
Theistic Coneeptions of the Universe, By 
P .V., author of 
“Through the Prison to the 1 rone,” etc. 
With an pntrodnction w Archibald A. 
Godse, DP LL.D. 734x5, P xxii, 483. New 
York: A.C. Armstrong & Son......-...c..00..6 
The Last Deve of the ‘Congulats From the 
French of ty poptes. with an In- 
troduction a. L. Lalanne. Tigxdte, Pp. 
xxiv, 238. ene es b cocecesecocces ctocceceseoece 
Momerts on the Mount A Series of Devotion. 
al Meditations. By Rev. ree a 
M.A., D.D. 74x4%, pp. xi, 28. The same. 
National 


150 


sigD, Sow York. 
{isxb, pp. 1%, 


Edited by 
New York: Cassell & Co., Limit 
Natasqua. Py Mrs Rebecca eomel Davis, au- 
thor of “ aiting Ld the Verdict,” etc. 74 
x5, pp. 154. The 
She Wtoope S go Ba sweceocy rene The Good- Natured 
Oliver egimenpen wos 4, PP. 

ie Mee ene, 


En om _ Mistery in "Rhyme. BE Mrs, ‘Charles 
dner. 7x5, pp. ew York: The 
hathor peeub ha sauakecea Sianentcnemantheasabes een 
History of France in Rhyme. BY Mrs. Charles 
H. Gardner. 7x5, pp. %. e same........ 
A New Variorum Edition of Shakes peers. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vo V 
Othello "yrextia. pp. vill, 471. "Philadelphia; 
So Ee RASNETE SD CB cece ceccoccccccnceseseeses 
Littells Living Fifth Series, Vol. LIII. 
8%4x534, PP. vii in 74 Boston: Littell & Co. 
Selammbe of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by 
rench Sheldon. Seton Go a a. New 





York and London: 
hird Annual Re e Bureau 
bs tics of Labor Of the bts State of New York” for 








the Year es. 94 x5; 653. Alben 
The Argus © 1 ~ = = 


Nineteenth rhe Report of the Secretary. of 


the Connecticut Board of, Agriculture, 1885. 

oe pp. 476. Hart: ford: Press of the 

ockwood & brainard Co.......... ecece 

A Pacer Treatise on Baptism. By the J. 
J. Leberman, A. 


Rev. 
153. Day- 
ton, Ohio: Reformed Publishing c +7 oi 


T m Present Condition of Rieotric “Listing, 

y N. Schilling, Ph.D. yaxbM b 
Biskee: aan Upham & C 

A igtter P 9 Prgiibition and God's 


Ww. F. Brand. aoe, 
%5. Baltimore: Cushings & Bailey 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Christian Union sags of ‘‘ A Daughter 
of Fife,” by Amelia E. Barr, 12mo, cloth, $1: 

‘* Readers of that charming story, ‘ Jan 
Vedder's Wife,’ are not likely to miss the op- 
portunity of listening to another story told 
with the same sympathy, skill and charm of 
narrative. There is some peculiar quality of 
Mrs, Barr's recent stories which eludes anal- 
ysis; 8ome quality which gives them an alto- 
gether peculiar charm, a hold upon our feel- 
ings no less than upon our imagination. 

‘“* After 80 many*novels of realism and anal- 
ysis one reads such a romance as this with the 
zest with which one puts a cup of clear, cold 
water to his lips after a journey through a 
dry and dusty land.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 
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PRANG’S 
EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Lily. Easter Dove. 


EASTER NOVELTIES, 


Easter Wing, Easter Crown, 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERs, 








A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers. N. Y. 








Books 
of “The Ebeers, — 
similes of Binding, ete. 

riate Head-pieces, Tail- -pieces, and foitial 

esigned *pecially for this work by G. R. Ha iene, 
cloth, uncut. Pr: a. SL ww, For sale by all booksellers 
or sent, post free, b 
EO. J. € ‘00 MBES, Publisher, 
5 Kast i7th Street, New York. 


‘and with origina) and Letter 














BEAUTIFUL 


NOVELTIES 


EASTER, 


IN 


DAINTY AND ENTIRELY NEW STYLES. 





EASTER FLORALS, 
cial 


ciiver bronze, with cage ot White pray sur- 
rounded by circles of 

I, Sateen Style. a TH, in French sateen, delicate 
tints, floral poteens, tied with satin ribbon, Cover, 
as a escribed, is mounted on the sateen, In 
box covered with ae paper, 81.50 

The /fac-simile given above is in greatly reduced 
size, and gives a poor idea of the beauty of the vol- 
umes, owing to the impossibility of adequately re- 
producing thea peaganes of the colors and bronzes. 

II. Ly ge ase oe ith double cover as before 
desc da. Tied wit - ——_ of ribbon. Edges of 
book icing In ae 

pvestae Style. “(Bee oN 6, under The New Ivo- 

- Bind “.) 


ARSTOW SEKELD- 

8 of Pansies; Anemone; Hev- 
arcissus. “A gem fraught with 
the true opens of Eastertide. ne News. 


ine. One of the most exq steht ee ——— a Easter 
books we ever saw.”—(Jourral of 

Exquisite colored gigtes of Easter | Lites, “Trailing 
Arbutus, wieness and Pink and White Azaleas, illus- 
trating poems by well-known writers, including fac 
similes of MSS., by CELIA THAXTER and H ov- 
ers in burnished silver, with designs of Passion 
flowers and Snowdrops. 

Sateen ety le, #1. 
“— ed, 81. 


PRING BLOSSOMS. 


Silver-Edged, 75 cents. Silk- 


_ Colored plates of Pus- 


ds; and But- 


EASTER, By Ross Portes, author of “ Uplands 
and ai “Summer Driftwood,” etc. Cover 
in bright silver bronze, with design of a wreath of 
Easter Liles. 

Sateen St Te, al. 
lilies on silver ground oo CY — of rough 


> sik Fri caer 50 cents. 
ivorine Style (see No. 3, under the New Ivorine 
ding 


For all Seasons of the Year. 
BIRTHDAY FLOWERS Colored 


This is one oft the 4 ae in the famous “Flower 

ngs Sessa, B a pe ee circular of which is sent 
free to an aur. lication 

on vy Ane oo. t Edwed, “gl. Silk Fringed, 





THE NEW IVORINE BINDING, 


ORIGINAL WITH WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN. 


A Remarkable and Beautiful Style 4 Binding. 


pared especially for a number of EASIER OL. 


on it in metal, and ie mounted upon om 4 white 
drawing paper. 
The whole with a “ragged edge” and a knotof 
silk-and.silver cord, forms an exquisite cover, of 
great novelty and ppecsecnetesess for Easter. 
In this new binding are 


- A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. With 
ani nof apple blossomsin red and title in gold on 
Ivorine. Text printed in red, 


2. EASTER. By Rose Porter, with desiens of 
passion flowers in blue and title in silver on the 
Ivorine. Text printed in blue, 


(See also under 
Easter Florals.) 


4. SILVER THOUGHTS OF GREAT 
MINDS. With design of basket of pansies in pur- 
pepene title in silver on the Ivorine. Text in purple. 

lections from JoHN Bunyan and others, 


Each one of the above four is printed in clear type: 
on fine laid paper. with wide margins, and is in a neat 

protector and a box covered with silvered paper. Each 
volume, #1. 


- EASTER BELLS. By H. H. (Mrs. Jackson), 
with four beautiful ge plates of flowers by 
Susie BARSTOW SKELDING. 


6. EASTER MESSENGERS, A new Easter 
m of the flowers, by Lucy Larcom; illustrated by 
Beste Barstow SKELDING. Each in protector an 
silvered box, $1.50. 

For full particulars of text and illustrations of Eas- 
TER BELLS and EasTER MESSENGERS, see under Eas- 
ter Florals. 

7. FLOWERS FROM GLADE AND GAR 
DEN. Laster Edition, in_ the new lvorine binding 
with fine Oey to of a landscape, surmounted by 
pansies, etc., in brown on the Ivorine 


8. FLOWERS FROM HERE AND THERE. 
Easter Edition, in Ivorine binding, with fine engray- 
feiss alandscape, with a clus ér of daisies on the 
vO! 


WERsS FROM HILL AND DALE 
PR ition, in Ivorine binding, with engraving of 
peeteeage, surmounted by flowers in red on the Ivor- 


° OWERS FROM SUNLIGHT AND 
s bot Easter Edition,in Ivorine pam, with 
engraving of a landscape, with leaves, etc., in blue on 
the Ivorine, 


h one of Nos 7, 8,9 and 10is bound in French 
m — . the Ivorine mounted upon it. Each 
= in a box, $3.50 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at pub- 
lishers’ expense, on receipt of advertised price. 


New catalogue and illuminated circular sent free to any address if the name of this publication is mentioned, 
Contains full descriptions of many miscellaneous books and Easter Publications, 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Ave., New York City. 








HANDY ATLAS 


38 New and Accurate Maps ot All Parts of the World. 
Each Edition Revised to Date of Issue. 4to, Flexible Cloth. 


—OF THE— 


WORLD 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, a YORK. 
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Portraits of our Saviour, 


WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 432) 
FOR MAY, 1886, 


CONTAINS: 
** Faith,.’’ 
Frontispiece. From a Painting by E. ARMITAGE 
R.A.; _ 
Portraits of our Saviour. 
By WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL. With Twenty Illus- 
trations. 
The London Season. 
Ilustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER; 


Springhave. A Novel. Part II. 


By R. BuackMoRE. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
BARNARD and ALICE PARSONS: 


King Arthur; 


Not a Love Story. Part Il. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman”; 


Sap Bewitched. 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. With Four il; 
lustrations by the author; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part II. 
(THE CATSKILLS.) 


By C!ARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated by 
C 8. REINHART; 


She Stoops to Conquer. Part XI, 
[llistrated by E. A. ABBEY; 

Withthe Biuecoats on the Border. 
By RUFUS F. ZOGBAUM. Illustrated by the author; 


The Home Acre. Part Iit. 


(GARDENS AND GRAPE CULTURE. ) 
By E. P. ROE; 


The Story of Feather Head. 
By Lieutenant H. LEMLY, U. 8. A. With Two Il- 
trations by T. DE THULSTRUP; 
East Angels. A Novel. Conclusion. 
By CONST ANCE FENNIMORE WOOLSON; 
Poems. 


By PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, HAKRIET PRES- 
COTT SPOFFORD, JULIET C. MARSH; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Dethronement of Italian Opera in New \ork.—A 
Retrospect of Columbia College.—The late John B. 
Gough. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


Mr. Steveuson’s Romance, and others. The Badness 
of the Duchess de Langeais.—Literary Fetichism.— 
Tennyson's Latest Poems.—The Ultimate Selection 
of Literature.—The Destiny of Poetry.—Mr. Froude’s 
Kindly Notion of Americans. 

Monthly Record of Current Events, 


Editer’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHaRLEs DvupLEY WARNER. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HABPER’S MAGAZINE.. 





Per Year, 84 00 





HARPER’S WEEKLY... ss 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR............ a e 4 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE........... “ a = 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 0 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
I RNR ntvecnncs -409cessecepaccdenenes 15 00 


Postage Free to all aubscribers inthe United States or 
Canada. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no timers specified, subscriptions will be begun 
with the current number. 


t#~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


ELSON’S 
sunday-Schoo!l Books and Cards 
a a 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
423 Bleecker Street, New Vert. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Bartford.Gon- 


en & Bro 
Giacinnal cad ee ye Bes sae Fo IS 

















RECENT 


Al (| C n BOOKS. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 132 pages, 
may be had for 4 cents; condensed catalogue free. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA 


OF UNIVERSAL LITERATURE. Pre- 
senting Biographical and Critical Notices, and 
Specimens from the Writings of Eminent Authors 
of all Ages and all Nations. To be published in 
parts of 160 pages each, paper covers, and in vol- 
umes of 480 pages, bound in fine cloth, gilt tops. 
Price, per Part, 15 cents; per Volume, 6O cents, 
Parts I, to VI., and Volumes I. and IT. now ready. 
The publiisher intends that this CrcLoprepta shal! 

be a trustworthy guide to what is worth knowing of 
the literature of the world, so far as it is accessible 
to scholars in the English tongue, a treasury of use- 
ful and entertaining knowledge such as never before 
has been attainable in one work. The work will be 
completed, probably, in about 15 volumes. 


“It is smaller in size than the ordinary cyclopedia 
—a decided advantage, to begin with. It proposes to 
give in convenientand compact form, and ata mod- 
erate cost, a complete survey of the written literature 
of all ages and of all peoples. Its articles are pre™ 
pared with due care, and an examination shows them 
to be of as high a character and as authoritative as 
those of standard works of the kind.”—Evening Tran- 
script, Boston, Mass. 


“Tam strongly impressed wiih the great intrinsic 
value of the work as a popular educator in a high de- 
partment of learping. The plan is admirable. Com- 
bining as it does a personal knowledge of an author 
with specimens of his or her best literary produc- 
tions, gives it an inestimable power for good among 
the people.”— Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Beautifol Homes. The age of Beautifying Subur- 
ome Grou By FRank J. Scotr. Finely 
Illustrated, 33.0 


Froude’s = sernaad Essays, 50cts. 


Rambaud’s History of Russia, illustrated, 2 vols., 
fine cloth. gilt tops, per set, 31 5. 


Allerton’s Poems of the Prairies, 70 cts. 
Peyton’s The Glasse of Time, 50 cts. 


Bate of Washington Irving. By Richard y 
es Be, 50 Con. & y a Henry 


Phares History of France. new edition, & vols., 
12 mo, 427 fine illustrations, 86.00. 


Obiter Dicta. By Augustine Birrell, 50 ets, 


Classic Comedies. By Goldamite: ,, Saeriden, and 
Johneon, fine cloth, gilt tops, 60 ¢ 


Lamb’s Essays of Elia. > toe editi 
published in Xmerica, 50¢ -— 


Taylor’s Self-Cure of ~ tncne Ml 90 cts. 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Religions, 75 cts, 

bag Egypt and Babylon, 75 cts. 
Grace Greenwood’s Home Folks Stories, 60 cts, 
Hotyoake’s Manual of Co-operation, 35 ets, 


Maurice Thompson’s By-Ways and Bird Notes’ 
7dcts, 


Bricks from Babel. By J. McNair Wright, 60 cts, 
What Tommy Did. By Emily Huntington Miller, 


illustrated, 4¥ cts. 
Complete Works f John Raskin. The best 


American edition, re vols, $18.00. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P, 0. Box, 1227. 393 Pear] St., New York. 


Heary’s Commentary for $10.00. 


* Henry’s Commentary on the Bible. 





Os ED hc Siccctrncanaoes $10.00 
* Another edition in large type, 5 vols., 
ie, Eh anne aici biais pent — 


* Still another edition, 9 vols., 8vo, cloth 20.00 
Persons desiring to purchase this Commen- 
tary can have a circular sent them without 
charge, giving a specimen page from each of 
these editions, by sending us their address. 
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RAigions Jutelligence. 


MR. HAMMOND’S LABORS IN LON- 
DON. 


Dourine the past six months the Rev. E. 
Payson Hammond has been holding meet- 
ings in various parts of London. At the be- 
ginning of his labors, a large and influential 
committee composed of leading Church of 
England clergymen, and leading ministers 
and laymen of London, was formed to assist 
him in carrying out his plans for labor. 
This committee, early in the year, decided 
as to the localities in which the meetings 
were to be held. Only part of the invita- 
tions received could be accepted. It was 
decided to continue the services two weeks 
in each place. The meetings commenced at 
the Miidmay Conference Hall, and the first 
Sunday over 3,000 were crowded inside 
and over one thousand attended an over- 
flow meeting. 

Mr. Hammond has held meetings in four- 
teen different localities—north, south, east 
and west. All denominations have united 
in the work. It is remarkable with what 
interest Church of England people, some- 
times those called High Church, have en- 
tered into the work. In some places the 
meetings have been more largely attended 
by them (Church of England) than by any 
other denomination. He has held meetings 
in four Caurch of England churches and 
three Church of Eagland buildings. While 
the Rev. W. Hay Aitken was working 
among the Episcopalians in the United 
States, Mr. Hammond has been doing a 
similar work in England. Frequently, in 
places where he has been, 500 and 1,000 have 
given in their names, professing conversion. 
The work is usually begun among the chil- 
dren. 

In addition to the regular services which 
Mr. Hammond has conducted in the above- 
mentioned localities, he has conducted 
drawivg-room meetings for the upper 
classes and policemen’s meetings. At one 
of the former a sister of Mr. Aitken, the 
wife of a Church of England clergyman, 
was present at a drawing-room meeting, 
with an invitation from her husband to 
Mr. Hammond to conduct a service with 
him. 

It is said there are in London over 1,000 
converted policemen. These drawing-room 
meetings have been attended very often by 
people who seldom hear the Gospel; and 
the power and rapidity with which the 
truth has taken hold of those present, both 
young and old, has been most astunishing. 
It has seemed to come to them like a ‘new 
Gospel.” The Christian and Word and 

Work, edited by Dr. Sinclair Paterson, 
have contained reports of Mr. Hammond’s 
meetings nearly every week since he arrived 
in England a year ago last October. 

These reports, we have reason to believe, 
have stirred up others to work in a similar 
way. One young merchant from the north 
of England, by reading these reports was 
led to attend Mr. Hammond’s meetings in 
Sheffield, and since that time has been con- 
ducting meetings somewhat similar to Mr. 
Hammond’s, and has been the means of 
leading many to Christ. 

When Mr. Hammond was in England in 
1867, it was through bis influence and meet- 
ings that the Children’s Special Service 
Mission was inaugurated. The influence 
of this association, itis not too much to 
say, has been felt all over the world. No 
less than 250,000 are members of its Scrip- 
ture Union, whereby they promise to read 
a certain portion of God’s Word every day. 
Picture leaflets are issued in twenty-seven 
different languages, which are thus scattered 
all over the world. 





REVIVAL MOVEMENTS. 


WE have received a number of communica- 
tions containing news of revivals. We are glad 
to lay them before our readers: 

During the Week of Prayer union services 
were held in the two Congregational and Meth- 
odist churches in Rockville, Conn. These meet- 
ngs indicated enough interest to warrant their 
continuance, After four weeks of united labor, 
preaching was substituted for the union prayer- 
meetings, which resulted in the conversion of 
several souls. Earlyin March a committee, con- 
aisting of five from each of the three churches, 
decided that it was advisable to employ the ser- 
vices of an evangelist. Acting upon this, a spe- 
cial committee was instructed to arrange with 





the Rev. B. Fay Mills, who had recently labored 
in North Adams so successfully, to work among 
us for three weeks. The Rev. Mr. Mills began 
March 28th and closed April 8th. Although the 
weather, for the most part, was very unfavora- 
ble, yet the large audience-room in which the 
regular services were held was nearly always 
full, and sometimes packed. The work has al- 
ready resulted in the conversion of over two 
hundred souls. Nearly all the places of busi- 
ness were closed every evening during the meet- 
ings except Saturday, and the interest remains 
so deep and general that the pastors have de- 
cided to continue the extra preaching services. 
The labors of Rev. Mr. Mills have been remark- 
able for their freedom from sensationalism and 
undue excitement, All of his sermons were 
marked by excellent good sense. They were 
plain, clear, and pointed ; and moved the com- 
munity, probably, as never before in its history- 

Gospel meetings began in the Baptist church 
of Elizabethtown, N. Y., conducted by the Rev, 
F. W. Gookin, six weeks ago. The interest has 
increased until there ar: now some sixty con- 
versions. The work has spread to the ovher 
churches in the village. The Rev. Mr. McGeorge, 
of Ticonderoga, N. Y., is now preaching to 
crowded meetings. The town has not been so 
shaken f>r many years. The places of business 
are closed each evening, a thing which has not 
happened before in fifty years. The lawyers and 
judges appear to be much interested, and it is 
hoped they, too, may be converted. The inter- 
est is on the increase, and each day sees some 
souls born into the kingdom. 

A series of meetings has just been closed in 
La Cygne, Kan. The services were held in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and continued 
eleven weeks. As the result 142 members have 
been added to the church, twelve of whom were 
by letter. Some have also gone to other 
churches, 


- 
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In addition to the extracts we have already 
printed from the Decrees of the Baltimore 
Plenary Council, we give the following interest- 
ing paragraphs: 

TITLE VII. 
Concerning Preaching. 


‘Those who perform the office of ambassa- 
dors for Christ must beware of rashly addressing 
sermons to their people about political or other 
things which do not belong to their ministry. 
To speak very frequently of their slender sti- 
pends or income, especially in a harsh way, is 
quite unworthy of the Minister of Christ and of 
tnh sacred place. Let the preacher rebuke no 
one of those present by name, which would be 
intolerable audacity, nor let him by insidious 
circumlocution, so mark and designate one that 
it can be easily known by all who is meant. Let 
him never dare to abuse sacred time and place to 
avenge a private injury; butif any one shall 
perversely venture to do so, let the Bishop visit 
him with severe punishment. Again, let the 
sermon be simple, adapted to the capacity of 
the hearers, without being coarse or vapid. ... 

‘** Again, let the evangelical address be short, 
there is no need of a long speech, in connection 
with a celebration of the Mass. . . . 

**It is reported, and we hear it with the great- 
est pain, that in not a few places very many of 
the faithful almost never hear the Word of God, 
since by necessity or choice they are present at 
private Masses on the’Lord’s Day, at whose cele- 
bration not once in a year are they fed with 
helpful words, 

“ Desiring to prevent so great an evil with ef- 
fective remedies, we direct that on the Lord’s 
Day, and on the regular feasts, even in the sum- 
mer time, all who have care of souls, either 
themselves or, if prevented, by suitable assist- 
ants, at the celebration of all Masses at which 
the faithful are present, whether those Masses 
are sung or are private, or even are celebrated 
very early in the morning, shall read the Gospel 
of the day distinctly in the vernacular, and if 
time allow, shall for five minutes teach the peo- 
pie in the law of the Lord, any custom or pre- 
tense to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

TITLE VIII—CHAPTER 2. 


Concerning the Partial Care of Negroes and 
Indians. 

These decree that Bishops shall with all 
diligence provide for the erection of Churches, 
Schools and Houses of Refuge for orphans and 
the poor; for the use of Negroes wherever it 
can be done in the case of Missions. “In other 
places we desire that a convenient and suitable 
place be provided in the Common Church, and 
that the Sacraments shall be freely adminis- 
tered to those who seek them without any dis- 
crimination.” 

CHAPTER 3. 
Concerning Unlawful Societies. 

Atter forbidding membership in such Societies 
as the Free Masons and the Carbonari, it is pro- 
vided that when questions arise whether any 
Society is of this sort, the Bishops shall make 
inquiry by themselves or by other wise men, 
especially hearing the leaders in these Societies to 
disc ver whether they are worthy of condemna- 
tion, and since it would be a scandal to have the 
Society condemned in one Diocese and tolerated 








in another, it is ordered that no Soeiety shall be 
condemned by name until the Bishop has re- 
ported it to a Commission consisting of all the 
Archbishops for their decision. 

TITLE IX—CHAPTER 5. 


Concerning Forbidden Methods for Collecting 
Money for Pious Purposes. 

“The practice, if it still‘exists,namely—of re- 
quiring money for admission at the doors of the 
Church on the Lord’s Day, or Feast Days, be- 
fore one can enter and take part in the holy 
sacrifice of the Masa, ought long ago to have 
been abolished. The supreme Pontiff Pius 
Ninth condemned it. . . 

“In every Church let there be appointed a free 
space where the faithful can be present and 
hear the Wordof God. . . . 

“In many places no little money is accustomed 
to be obtained for pious use by certain assem- 
blages’ which are made*for the sake of pleasure 
and which are called pienics, excursions or 
something of the sort ; but since assemblages of 
this sort turn out to be schools of wickedness and 
scandal, it is questioned by pious and wise men 
whether they ought any longer to be tolerated at 
all or should be totally prohibited. The prudent 


“mind of the preceding conncil, all things being 


carefully weighed, decided that they could be 
allowed, but only when all caution was employed, 
In order that their prudent counsel may better 
reach its desired end, and that the way to the 
evils which are to be feared, and to scandals, 
may be more easily shut off, we require that 
assemblages of this sort should never be allowed 
in the night time nor on the Lord’s Day nor on 
Fast Daya nor Feast Daya, nor accompanied by 
the use of intoxicating liquors, wine or beer in- 
cluded. Moreover in each case permission from 
the Bishop must be required before they can be 
held. Likewise we require that no fairs shall be 
held on the Lord’s Day, nor without permission 
of the Bishop nor accompanied by the use of in- 
toxicating liquors, wine or beer. We also direct 
that Priests shall exercise their authority that 
that abuse by which entertainments are pro- 
vided with dancing, called Balls, for promoting 
pious purposes, shall be utterly removed. Let 
no Bishop give permission to hold such assem- 
blages or fairs except after previous careful ex- 
amination from which it shall be morally certain 
that there will be no immediate danger of sin or 
scandal. This must be a heavy burden upon 
the comscience. . . . 

“It is a common fame—would that it were 
baseless and false—that in some places there are 
found Priests who, where grievous fault does 
not appear, refuse the faithful the benetit of 
sacramental absolution, because they will not 
give money in collections, for which it is not 
clear that they are held under penalty of griev- 
ous sin—indeed, and it is far more detestable— 
that they refuse to give the sacrament to the 
sick and those near,death. We can hardly believe 
that anything so atrocious and so unworthy of 
the ministers of our churches can be suspected 
of them. If any such person, however, there 
be, who has attempted anything of the sort, let 
the Bishops remember that they are gravely at 
fault in their duty if they do not punish such a 
oae according to his deserts. 

“We again and againdeclare that it is an abuse 
not to be tolerated, and a profanation of sacred 
things, whenever, in newspapers or circulars 
masses are ‘publicly offered to be said of all 
those who shall offer alms for building churches, 
convents or other houses of this sort, or for 
paying the debts of these institutions, or for 
any other pious service whatever. This abuse 
we vehemently reprobate and forbid, and we 
strictly warn Bishcps and Prelates that they see 
to it that the aforesaid abuse, wherever it exists, 
shall be removed, and in the future shall every- 
where be prevented.” 


...-From Abyssinia we hear some intelligence 
of more than ordinary importance. There is a 
movement on foot to reunite this venerable 
Church with the Orthodox Church of the East. 
The Abyssinian Church is a daughter of the East- 
ern, having been established by Greek mission- 
aries in the fourth century. She remained in 
connection with the mother Church only a little 
over one hundred years. When the Synod of 
Chalcedon condemned the monophysite teach - 
ings of the Egyptian and the Syrian Churches, 
the Abyssinian Cburch also withdrew, and ever 
since has constituted an important branch of the 
Monophysite Church. For over thirteen cen- 
turies she has stood absolutely alone, and, unin- 
fluenced by other branches of the Christian 
Church, except the Coptic as the head of the 
Monopbysite Churcb, has worked out her own 
fortune or misfortune. The endeavors of both 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries have had 
but a slight effect on the petrified formalism of 
Abyssinian Church doctrine and life. Up tothe 
present time the Abyssinian Church has been 
under the jurisdiction and government of the 
Coptic bishop; but the relations between the 
two branches have for the past years been 
one of armed neutrality. Persia has taken 
advantage of this condition of affairs, 
and the Orthodox Church is officially seeking to 
reunite the Abyssinian Church with the Ortho- 
dox. Russian monks and other dignitaries go- 
ing to the cloister on Mt, Sinai go also as ambas- 








St 
sadors to the Chureh authorities in Abyssinia . 
and a very active correspondence is being don. 
ried on between the Holy Synod of Russia and 
Debra Tabor, the chief seat of the Abyssinian 
Church. A Russian agent has been at the 
Abyssinian court for over a year in the nominal} 
capacity of a physician, and there exercises great 
influence. The great obstacle in the way of 
reunion will be the doctrine of the one or two 
natures in Christ ; and, if a satisfactory compro- 
mise can be effected on this point, there ig 
scarcely a doubt that, after the seclusion of oen- 
turies, Abyssinia will once again become a part 
of one of the greater bodies of the Christian 
Church. In Church government, worsbip, and 
other outward features, this Church is Oriental 
in its character throughout. 


.---The beautiful hall of the Bible Society 
was filled with ladies Thursday afternoon attend- 
ing the Seventieth Annual Meeting of the New 
York Female Auxiliary Bible Society. The Rey, 
R.R. Booth, D.D., presided. The Rev. E. W. 
Donald, of the Church of the Ascension, allud- 
ing tothe threescore years and ten which had 
passed since the Society was founded, spoke of 
the power inherent in the Bible, from which the 
passing years had detracted nothing, and which 
would grow more and more manifest before 
another seventy years had passed. Dr. James 
M. King, of Park Avenue Methodist church, 
emphasized the need of carrying the Bible to 
those who are living in ignorance of its truth, 
and pressing its claims upon the heart and con- 
science. The Rev. A. A. Butler, of the Church of 
the Epiphany, commended the work of those who 
supplement the written Word by their ministra- 
tions of charity. Great interest was added to 
the meeting by the presence of a venerable 
clergyman, the Rev. James D. Wickham, D.D., 
of Manchester, Vt., well known to many resi- 
dents of New York as the father of ¢x-Mayor 
Wickham. Dr. Wickham, who is eighty-nine 
years of age and in vigorous healtb, told the 
story of his being present at the organization 
of the American Bible Society, in 1816. At that 
time, a recent graduate of Yale College, his in- 
terest in the Bible Society was due to letters 
which he wrote while acting as an amapuensis 
for President Dwight, when the possibility of 
unitiog Christian people of different denomina- 
tions in such an organization seemed to many 
minds well nigh impossible. Copies of one of 
these letters were sent to Lyman Beecher, Dr. 
Clius Boudinot, and other leading men. A few 
score people were present at the first meeting of 
delegates in May, 1816, of whom few, if any 
besides Dr. Wickham, survive. The New York 
Female Auxiliary Bible Society was organized 
not many weeks later, and Dr. Wickham’s 
mother was one of its earliest members. 


...-The London Methodist Times has an edi- 
torial entitled ‘‘ The Crisis of London Method- 
ism,” in which it inveighs against the limitation 
of the itinerancy. It says the ever-growing 
democracy of the cities have been more and 
more alienated from “ our stereotyped and old- 
fashioned methods of activity.” In the villages 
the “ resuscitated intolerance and persecuting 
zeal of the Oxford priests” have smitten Wes- 
leyan “‘ hip and thigh.” It goes on to say: 

“ We have hitherto done nothing on an adequate 
scale to adapt our operations to the totally changed 
condition of English soc‘ety. Hence our half-empty 
chapels, although the evangelical Gospel which we 
preach was never so popular and so attractive to 
Englishmen as it is to-day.” 

Speaking of the state of Methodism in London, 
it remarks : 

“If John Wesley were permitted to rise from the 
dead, wfth what astonishment and with what indig- 
nation would he hear the doctrine that the preser- 
vation of the three years’ limit and of al] the ma- 
chinery of the buried past should override every 
other consideration! The three years’ limit is most 
successfully emptying our largest chapels in town 
and country.” 


..Dr. Déllinger, the most famous Pro- 
fessor in the Munich Theological Faculty 
and the learned protagonist of Old Catholi- 
cism in Germany has been crowded out of his 
chair through the influence of the Catholics. On 
account of old age (he was born in 1799)he ceased 
delivering lectures in 1870, and Dr. Silbernagel 
performed the duties of his chair, while he offi- 
cially retained his office. Dr. Silbernagel’s 
course proved offensive to the Ultramontanes, 
and they have now managed to depose him and 
give the Professorship and salary to one of their 
kind. In this manner Dr. Déllinger is perma- 
nently retired from the University of which be 
was, for about half a century, a leading light 
and a strong attraction. 


....Leo XILI was very desirous to re-inaugu- 
rate the custom of the great Eastern Pontifical 
Mass in St. Peters at Rome, and to celebrate it 
with a certain degree of the old solemnity and 
splendor. The objections of the majority of the 
cardinals has restrained him, and the plan has 
been abandoned. 


....We spoke, by inadvertence, of the Rev. 
W. H. Black as Stated Clerk instead of Ex- 
Stated Clerk of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
General Assembly. The Clerk this year is T.C. 
Blake, D.D. 
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~ Bews of the Week, 


WASHINGTON. 


In the House on April 8th, the debate on the 
Free Coinage bill was resumed, and at its close, 
Mr. Dibble (Dem., 8. C.) offered an amendment 
providing that, unless in the meantime, through 
concurrent action of the nations of Europe with 
the United States, silver be remonetized prior 
toJuly 1st, 1389, then and thereafter so much of 
the act of February 28th, 1878, as authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase silver bullion and cause the same to be 
coined, shail be suspended until further action 
by Congress. The amendment was defeated— 
yeas 84, nays 201, The question _then recurred 
on the engrossment and third reading of the 
pill, and it was decided in the negative—yeas 
126, nays 163 ; so the bill was killed. Of the 163 
yotes cast against the bill 70 were cast by Demo- 
crats and 93 by Republicans. Of the 126 votes 
cast for the bill, 97 were cast by Democrats and 
only 29 by Republicans. In other words, the 
Democrats stood 97 for and 70 against, the 
Republicans stood 29 for and 97 sgainst the 
bill. 





DOMESTIO. 


..The sheriff's deputies, on April 9th, fired 
into a mob at East St. Louis, and killed six per- 
sons, wounding six others, Among the number 
was anold woman. One girl and a small boy 
were grazed by bullets. Only one of those shot 
was a striker. The shooting was the result of a 
riot which began at three o’clock in the after- 
noon. The twelve deputies were all non-resi- 
dents, and were heavily armed. The deputies 
had collected at the crossing of the Louisville 
and Nashville railway, to protect the making 
up and starting out of acoal train. The crowd 
standing on the footbridge near the crossing be- 
gan to hoot and jeer the deputies. Some of the 
crowd began to cross the bridge, to get at the 
officers, who at once leveled their rifles. Firing 
was then opened from eight rifles and revolvers, 
and the best testimony indicates that ninety or 
a hundred shots were fired. The deputies then 
turned and ficd down the railroad tracks to the 
bridge which crosses the Mississippi. At the 
entrance they were met by Mayor Joyce, 
of East St. Louis, who was drunk. He 
tried to arrest them, and some shots 
were exchanged, one man being killed. The 
deputies gave themselves up to police protection 
in St. Louis, and refused to return without a 
requisition from the Governor of Illinois. 
About twelve o’clock that night fires were 
kindled in the railroad yards along two miles of 
river front. The work was that of incendiaries. 
Forty-two cars were burned. The Cairo Short 
Line lumber yards were in ashes on the morn- 
ing of April 10th, and the oil house and scale 
house of the same company are in ruins. The 
loss on the cars is estimated at $35,000. The 
loss on the freight burned cannot be approxi- 
mated, but the total loss is estimated at $150,- 
000. The arrival of the state militia saved 
the cars and yards from entire destruction. 
There were less than 500 militiamen in the town 
on April 10ib, but more were expected. A Gat- 
ling gun was placed on guard so as to command 
the main switch crossing. 


MR, GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


On making his motion for permission to 
introduce a bill to amend previous legislation, 
and to make provision for the future govern- 
ment of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone said : 


“1 could wish that it had been possible toexpound 
to;the House the whole policy and intentions of the 
Government with reference to Ireland. Although 
the questions of reform in the tenure of Jaud and 
Irish government are so closely and inseparably 
connected, it is yet impossible to undertake the task 
of elucidating both questions together. I do not 
know of any previous task Jaid upon me involving so 
diversified an exposition. In contemplating the 
Magnitude of this task, I am filled with painful mis- 
trust; but that mistrust is absorbed in a feeling of 
the responsibility that will be upon me if I should 
fail to bring home to the public mind the magnitude 
and the various aspects of the question. 

“We should no longer fence or skirmish with 
this question. [Loud cheers.] We should come to 
close quarters with it. (Cheers.] We should get at 
the root of it. We should take means not merely 
intended for the wants of to-day or to-morrow, but 
Should look into the distant future. We have 
arrived at a stage in our political transactions with 
Ireland when the two roads part one from the other, 
not soon, probably, to meet again. . The time is 
come when it is incumbent on the duty and the 
honor of Parliament to come to some decisive reso- 
lution on this matter. Our intention is, therefore, 
to propose to the Commons that which, if happily 
accepted, will, we think, liberate Parliament from 
the restraints under which of late years it has in- 
effectually struggled to perform the business of the 
country, and will restore British legislation to its 
natural, ancient, unimpeded course, and, above all, 
establish harmonious relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland (Hear! Hear!) on the footing 
Of those free institutions to which Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Irishmen alike are unalterably at- 
tached.” [Loud cheers prolonged by Home Rule 
members.) He reviewed the history of coercion 
aNd declared that it was admitted to have been a 








failure for the past fifty-three years. The law came 
to the Insh people with a foreign aspect, and their 
alternative to coercion was to strip the law of its 
foreign character, and invest it with a domestic 
character. [Loud Irish cheers.] Ireland, though 
represented in Parliament numerically equal with 
England or Scotland, was really not in the same 
position pohtically. England had made her own 
laws ; Scotland had been encouraged to make her 
own laws as effectually as if she had six times her 
present representation. The consequence was that 
the mainspring of the Jaw in England and Scotland 
was felt to be the English or Scotch. The main- 
spring of the law in Ireland was not felt by the 
people to be the Irish. He, therefore, deemed it 
little less than mockery to hold that the state of law 
which he had described conduced to the rea] unity 
of this great, noble, world-wide empire. 

“Something must be done,” continued Mr. Glad- 
stone, “‘ something is imperatively demanded from 
us to restore in Ireland the first conditions of civil 
life, the free course of law, the liberty of every 
individual in the exercise of every legal right, their 
confidence in the law, and their sympathy with the 
law, apart from which no country can be called a 
civilized country.” What, then, was the problem 
before him? It was this : How to reconcile imperial 
unity with diversity of legislatures. Mr. Grattan 
held that those purposes were reconcilable. More 
than that, he demanded a severance of the Parlia- 
ments with a view to the continuity and everlasting 
unity of the empire. Was that an audacious para- 
dox? Other countries had solved the problem, and 
under much more difficult_circumstances. We our- 
selves might be said to have solved it with respect 
to Ireland, during the time that Ireland hada separ, 
ate Parliament. Did it destroy the unity of the 
British Empire? ([Cheers.] He instanced the cases 
of Norway and Sweden and Austria and Hungary 
as countries which were united upon a footing of 
strict legislative independence and co-equality. “The 
claim of Ireland to make laws for herself was never 
denied,” continued Mr. Gladstone, * until the reign 
of George lI. They (the Government) were not 
about to propose the repeal of the union. It was 
impossible to propose the repeal of the union 
until they had settled what was the essence 
of the union. He defined the essence of the 
union to be the fact that, whereas before 
the union there were two separate and indepen- 
dent Parliaments, after the union there was but 
one. To speak of the dismemberment of the empire 
was, in this century, a misnomer and an absurdity. 
The fault of the administrative system of Ireland 
was that its spring and source of action was Eng- 
lish. [(Cheers.] The Government, therefore, feit 
that the settlement of the question was to be found 
by establishing a Parliament in Dublin [Irish cheers} 
for the conduct of business of both a legislative and 
an administrative nature. The political economy of 
the three countries must be reconciled. There 
should be an equitable distribution of imperial bur- 
dens. Next, there must be reasonable safeguards 
forthe minority. And why could not this minority 
in Ireland take care of itself? He had no doubt 
about its avilityto do that, when we have passed 
through the present critical period and been dis- 
armed of the jealousies with which any change was 
approachea; but for the present, there were three 
classes of people whom they were bound to con- 
sider. Firstly, the class connected with land; sec- 
ondly, the civil servants and officers of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland ; thirdly, the Protestant minority. 
The Speaker could not admit the claim of the Prot- 
estant minority in Ulster, or elsewhere, to rule 
on questions which were for the whole of Ireland, 
He referred to the several schemes which had been 
submitted to the Government for the separate 
government of Ulster. They deserved fair di- 
cusion,but no one of them had seemed to deserve a 
place in the bill he had to propose. 

The speaker thought it would be perfectly clear 
that, if Ireland was to have a domestic Legislature, 
the Irish peers and the Irish representatives could 
not come to Parliament to control English and 
Scotch affairs. [Cheers.] Then with regard to the 
question whether Irish representatives should come 
to the House of Commons for the settlement of im- 
perial affairs, he thought that could not be done. 
He had, therefore, arrived at the conclusion that 
Irish members and Irish Peers ought not to sit in 
the Palace of Westminster. [(**Oh! Oh!” and 
cheers.} If Irish members were not to sit in the 
House of Commons Irish peers ought not to sit in 
the other House of Parliament. [‘* Hear! Hear!” 
and ‘“*Oh!”}) How were the Irish people to be 
taxed if they had legislators in both countries? He 
believed that Great Britain would never impose 
upon Ireland taxation without representation, and 
added: “If we were to have taxation without rep- 
resentation, then there would come another ques- 
tion which would raise a practical difficulty, and 
that is, Are we to give up that fiscal unity of the 
empire?’’ The fiscal unity of the empire would be 
maintained. The Government bill provides that 
the imperial Government 3nill have authority to 
levy customs duties and such excise duties as 
were immediately connected with the customs, 
The conditions of such an arrangement 
were first, that the general power 
of taxation over and above those particular duties 
should pass unequivocally into the hands of a do- 
mestic Legislature in Ireland; secondly, that the 
proceeds of the customs and excise should be held 
for the benefit of Ireland and for the discharge of 
the obligations of Ireland, and the payment of the 
balance, after these obligations were discharged, 
should be entered into the Irish exchequer and be 
for the free disposal of the Irish Legislative body. 
And at the same time, to maintain the fiscal unity 
of the Nation, there was another point with regard 
to the powers of the Legislature. The duration of 
the proposed legislative body should not exceed 
five years. The functions which it was proposed to 
withdraw from the cognizance of the legislative 
body were three grand and principal functions— 
namely, everything which related to the Crown; all 
that which belonged to the defense, the army, the 
navy, the entire organization of the armed force, 


and our foreign and colonial relations. It 
wouldnot be competent to pass laws for the es- 
tablishment or endowment of any particular re- 
ligion. (Cheers.) As to trade and navigation it 
would be a misfortune to Ireland to be separated 
from England. The Irish Parliament would have 
nothing to do with coinage or the creation of legal 
tender. The subject of the Post Office would be 
left to the judgment of Parliament, though the 
Government inclined to the view that it would be 
more convenient to leave Post Office matters in the 
hands of the Postmaster-General. Quarantine and 
one or two other subjects were left in the same 
category. 

The bill proposed to introduce two orders who 
would sit and deliberate together, with the right of 
voting separately on any occasion and on the de- 
mand of either body, which should be able to inter- 
pose a veto upon any measure for a limited time, 
either until the dissolution or for three years. The 
orders would be constituted as follows: First, there 
were the twenty-eight representative peers who 
could not continue to sit in the House of Lords after 
the representatives of the Irish people left the 
House of Commons. They would have the option 
of sitting as a portion of the first order in the Irish 
Parliament, with the power of sitting for life. Some 
people thought that option was not likely to be 
largely used, but the speaker was not of that num- 
ber. (Hear! Hear!) He proposed that with the 
twenty-eight peers now in the House of Lords there 
should sit seventy-five representatives elected by 
the Irish people. With regard to the powers of 
election, the constituency would be composed of 
occupiers of the value of £25 and upward, and 
they would be elected for ten years. The property 
qualification of these representatives would be £200 
annual value on a capital value of £4,000. 

Mr. Gladstone then said he proposed that the 101 
Irish members in the House of Commons be mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliament, and while the first 
order of the legislative body should consist of 103 
members the second order would consist of 206. It 
was proposed to retain the Viceroy, but he would 
not be the representative of a party or quit office 
with the outgoing Government. The Queen would 
be empowered to delegate to him any prerogatives 
she now enjoyed or would enjoy. The religious 
disability now existing, which makes Roman Cath- 
olics ineligible to the office, would be removed. 

The constabulary wold remain under the pres- 
ent terms of service and under their present au- 
thority. The Civil Service would be handed over 
to the new leyislature, and those civil servants whose 
offices were abolished would have the right to 
claim their pensions, provided they had served two 
years. 

The proportion of the imperial burdens which he 
had to propose that Ireland should bear was as one 
tofourteen. This is the substance of what he had 
to say on the new Constitution. For Ireland some- 
thing more than good laws were needed. 

*“ When I held office at the Colonial Office, fifty 
years ago, the colonies were governed from Down- 
ing Street. The result was that the Home Govern- 
ment was always in conflict with those countries 
which had legislative assemblies. We had contin- 
ual shocks with the colonies then. But all that has 
been changed. The British Parliament tried to 
pass good laws for the colonies, but the colonies 
said: ‘We don’t want your good laws; we want 
our own good laws.’ And Parliament at length ad- 
mitted the reasonableness of this principle. This 
principle has now come home to us from across the 
seas, and the House has now to consider whether 
it is applicable to the case of Ireland. . . We 
now stand face to face with what is termed ‘Irish 
nationality,’ venting itself in a demand for general 
self-government in Irish, not in imperial affairs.” 

In conclusion Mr. Gladstone said: *“*I hold that 
there is such a thing as local patriotism, which in 
itself is not bad, but good. [Cheers.] The Welsh- 
man is full of local patriotism. The Scotchman is 
full of local patriotism. No: Scotch nationality is 
as strong as it ever was, and if the need were to 
arise I believe it would be as ready to assert itself as 
it was in the days of Bannockburn. [Cheers.) 

**¢ There are two modes of presenting the subject 
which I have argued. One of them is to present 
what we now recommend as good, and the other is 
to present it as a choice of evils, and as the least 
among the varied evils with which, as possibilities, 
we are confronted. Well, I have argued the matter 
as if it had been a choice of evils. I have recog- 
nized as facts and as entitled to attention, jealousies 
which I myself do not share or feel. I have argued 
it on that ground as the only ground on which it can 
be recommended, not only to a mixed auditory, but 
to the public mind of the country, that cannot give 
minute,investigation to all portions of this compli- 
cated question. Ido not know whether it may ap- 
pear too bold, but in my own heart I cherish the 
hope that this is not merely a choice of the lesser 
evil, but that it may be proved to be, ere long, a 
good in itself. (Loud cheers.) 

‘There is, I know, an answer to this: and what 
is the answer? The answer is only found in the 
view which rests upon a basis of despair, of abso- 
lute condemnation of Ireland and Irishmen as ex- 
ceptions to those beneficial provisions which have 
made, in general Europeans, in particular English- 
men and Americans, capable of self-government ; 
that an Irishman is a lusus natura; that justice, 
common sense, moderation, natural prosperity, 
have no meaning for him; that all that he can un- 
derstand and all that he can appreciate is strife— 
perpetual dissension. 

** Now, Sir, I am not going to argue 1n_this House 
whether this view, this monstrous view (Irish 
cheers], is a correct one. I say the Irishman is as 
capable of loyalty as another man [renewed Irish 
cheers], but if ns loyalty has been checked, why it 
is because the laws by which he is governed do not 
present themselves to him as they do to us in En- 
gland or Scotland, with a native and congenial 
element.” 


In his closing sentence he said: 





*“]T ask that we shonid learn to rely less on mere 


written stipulations and more on those better stipu- 
lations written on the heart and mind of man, I 
ask that we should apply to Ireland the happy ex- 
perience we have gained in England and Scotland, 
where a course of generations has now taught us, 
not as a dream or a theory, but as a matter of prac- 
tice and of life, that the best and surest foundation 
we can find to build on is the foundation afforded 
by the affections and convictions and will of man, 
and that it is thus, by the decree of the Almighty, 
that, far more than by any other method, we may 
be enabled to secure at once the social happiness 
the power, and the permanence of the Empire,” 
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“LET NOT YOUR HEART BE 
TROUBLED.” 





Among all the Scriptures there is not one 
to which the sorrowing or sorely tried Chris- 
tian flies with the same instinctive assur- 
ance of comfort as to the fourteenth 
chapter of John. Moreover, the first three 
verses are usually sufficient to fill the heart 
with a sense of peace that wonderfully 
testifies to the divine power of the Word of 
Christ. 

The disciples to whom these words of 
comfort and command were spoken, were 
on the edge of the sorest trouble that could 
by any possible means come tothem. A 
traitor had been exposed in their very 
midst, the weakness and coming denial of 
Christ by the very boldest of them had 
been prophesied; the Cross whereon their 
Lord was soon to be crucified was throw- 
ing its shortening, but thick, somber 
shadows over their hearts. Presently they 
would find themselves confronted with an 
unutterable disappointment. He who 
they had hoped should have redeemed 
Israel will be spit upon and buffeted and 
scourged in thesight of their eyes, amd then 
crucified before their faces. What, then, is 
to become of their high hopes of Israel's 
restoration aud the fulfillment of all the 
glorious Messianic promises of their Scrip- 
tures? What could a dead Christ do for 
them? For as yet their eyes had not 
been opened to see that the way to glory 
was by the path of humiliation, suffering 
and death. -Moreover, they would find 
that the Jews would certainly pour out the 
remainder of their fierce wrath against the 
Master upon them. Afflictions awaited 
them. But, even worse than that, they 
were to find a new experience of utter 





loneliness in the world. Their devotion to 
Jesus has isolated them from their old re- 
ligious fellowships. They must either 
deny all that they had confessed concern- 
ing him, and eonsent that he was the im- 
postor and blasphemer which the rulers de- 
clared him to be, or else, friendless and 
alone, they must face the world and the 
life to come withouta hope, or the shadow 
of one. 

Perhaps, in some form or another, these 
three constitute the horizon of all our 
troubles—disappointment, aftliction and 
the awful sense of being orphaned in the 
great world. And what troubles they are! 
We know not who has escaped any of them; 
certainly no one has lived who has gone 
free from themall. What disappointments 
life has brought to many; what afflictions 
most have had to wade through; what 
sense of orphanage the most of us have at 
times experienced, when it seem to us that, 
if there were a God who cared, he had cer- 
tainly forgotten. Every heart knoweth its 
own bitterness. Disappointments, afflic- 
tions and religious desolations write fresh 
and unique chapters in the hearts of all 
God’s people. 

Notwithstanding, it is a comfort to know 
that we are thought of by the Lord, and 
even bidden to expect and to defend our 
hearts against the attempt which Satan will 
make against the citadel of our trust. Sor- 
row and affliction and mental perplexity 
will come; but at all hazards we must not 
let our hearts be torn and rent by them; 
we must at all hazards hold fast by our 
trust. Many thousands of Christians have 
trusted God when they could not see, and 
have he!d on in the midst of perplexities 
and sorrows that have rolled like great 
billows over them. They have refused to 
give up their trustin God. Belief in God 
lies at the bottom of the Christian religion. 
Theism must precede Christianity and be 
the foundation of it; but we need to see 
(in Christ) the measurelees love of God and 
the certain truth that he is not afar off, but 
nigh unto us. Itis not the fact that God 
és, which can comfort us, but that God és 
with us and loves us, andis ‘* over all things 
God blessed forever.” This comforts us. 
This comforts us in spite of and in the 
midst of our afflictions and trials. When 
we come to see that even he did not reach 
perfectness except through suffering, we 
can bear them and even welcome them; 
when we come to know that before he 
entered into his glory his spirit was ex- 
ceedingly troub‘ed and in great agony, we 
may look at him and be strong to wait 
through our own trials. 

‘*Ye believe in God, believe also in me.” 
Could we ever believe in God—#. ¢., have a 
perfect trust in him—unless we had seen and 
known the suffering of Christ? In him we 
see and come to know the divine sympathy, 
and feel confidence in trusting in him who 
is able to deliver us, seeing he himself has 
suffered being tempted. 

The Christian learns instinctively to keep 
his heart in the midst of trouble by the 
thought of the suffering Christ and by an 
active faith in him. As an old writer 
has said, they consider ‘‘ how their afflic- 
tions work as well as how they taste.” The 
Good Shepherd is not drowning bis sheep 
when he is washing them, nor killing them 
when he is shearing them. The stone from 
his sling that laid us low was to save us 
from a worse thing. We may not know 
why he afflicts, but we may be sure that 
there is a reason, and good reason. So let 
us trust, and hold the citadel of our hearts 
against the assaults of trouble. 


RELIGION AND POPULAR EDU- 
CATION. 


A OONFERENOE Of clergymen and Jaymen 
was held in this city, last week, for the 
purpose of expressing an opinion in regard 
to the following propositions: ‘1. The 
permanence of the state is conditioned by 
its morality. 2. The only guaranty of 
morality is religicn. 3. Self-preservation 
is the state’s first law. 4. Therefore, it is 
competent to, and incumbent upon the 
state to see that provision is made for 
popular religious instruction.” 

It was arranged beforehand that Presi. 
dent Seelye, of Amherst College, being a 
believer in the truth of all these proposi- 
tions, should open the discussion by a 
speech in their favor, and that the Rev. Dr. 














Crosby, of this city, not being such a be- 
liever, should follow with a speech on the 
other side, and that they should then 
be considered as open for general de- 
bate. The substance of President Seelye’s 
speech was that morality is necessary to the 
preservation of the state, that religion is 
necessary to morality, and that, therefore, 
the state should teachreligion. Dr. Crosby 
granted the truth of the first three proposi- 
tions that were under consideration, but 
maintained that the fourth was a non se. 
quitur, not following at all from the other 
three propositions, and that religious in- 
struction, so far as the interests of the state 
are involved therein, had better be left to 
the family and the Christian Church. Dr. 
Tiffany, of this city, concurred with the 
views of Dr. Crosby. The conference was 
continued to a late hour in the evening, and 
finally adjourned without any vote upon 
the propositions that had been debated, and 
with no arrangement for another confer- 
ence. 

The readers of Tat INDEPENDENT surely 
do not need to be informed as to our posi- 
tion in regard to religion and the state in 
any and every form of union between the 
two. We believe it to be best for both 
that, so far as the work of administering 
either is concerned, the two should be kept 
entirely separate. Tue state will undoubt- 
edly be greatly affected by the religious 
condition of tbe people; -but it does not by 
any means follow that the state, as such, 
inits organic and political character, should 
have a religion to which it attaches its au- 
thority, which it selects and adopts, and 
for the propagation of which it taxes the 
people. The voice of history is clear and 
emphatic against the utility of all state 
religions. Tne evils, alike to religion and 
the state, have uniformly exceeded the 
benefits. The state, in order to become a 
teacher of religion, must first decide what 
religion and how much of the same it will 
teach; andthe moment it takes this posi- 
tion, it has, to all intents and purposes, 
adopted a religion and impressed thcreon 
itsown authority. Toe position, as taken, 
may not be of the extremest character; 
yet the principle involved is that of a state- 
religion, and may be carried to any extent, 
according to the ideas of those who ad- 
minister the affairs of the state. We pro- 
pose to keep clear of this dangerous, and, 
a3 we regard it, false principle, and leave 
the propagation of religion, whether it be 
that of the Bible or any other system, en- 
tirely to the voluntary efforts of its friends, 
unhelped by the state, and unrestrained 
thereby. except when the propagation be- 
comes disorderly and inconsistent with the 
public peace. 

No other position is in harmony with the 
general character of the political institu- 
tions of this country, or with the equal re- 
ligious liberty of all the people. ‘The re- 
ligion of the Bible is the current and prev- 
alent religion in this land; and if the state, 
having for good reasons a system of popu- 
lar education at the public expense, should 
incorporate the teaching of that religion 
into its educational system, then it would, 
through taxation, so far coerce all tax- 
payers to support this religion, whether 
they believed in it or not. It would ap- 
point the religious teachers, and determine 
what and how much they shall teach, and 
in what way the religious instruction shall 
be given. All this is necessarily involved; 
and, as we maintain, it would be oppres- 
sive and unjust to those who do not be- 
lieve in the religion of the Bible. If the 
religious views of infidels or some form of 
Paganism were to be taught by the state, 
and believers in the religion of the Bible 
were to be taxed to pay the expenses there- 
of, these believers would complain bitterly 
and justly. The principle, however, is the 
same, no matter what religious views are 
incorporated into a system of popular edu- 
cation at the public expense. It is no bet- 
ter and no worse when applied to the re- 
ligion of the Bible than it would be if ap- 
plied to any other form of religious belief. 
The fact that the majority of the people, so 
far as they have any religion, believe in 
Christianity, and would have that taught 
by the state, if any religion is to be thus 
taught, does not alter the case at all. The 
rights of the minority, not thus believing 
are just as sacred to them as those of the 
majority. 
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We believe most thoroughly in our pub- 
lic-school system for secular and earthly 
reasons that have a common application 
to all the people, no matter what may be 
their religious belief, or whether they have 
any such belief or not. But we do not be. 
lieve in the wisdom, the expediency or the 
justice of attempting, by the authority of 
the state, to force what is called religious 
instruction into this system. Let such in. 
struction be given in the family and in the 
Church and by the Church; but let the pub- 
lic school, as a state school, organized and 
controlled by the state, and supported by 
general taxation, confine its instruction to 
that sphere of knowlédge which, in distine- 
tion from religion, is secular. The state, as 
a political organization, is not fittted to go 
beyond this sphere. It has always provd 
itself, whenever making the attempt, to be 
a very poor preacher of religion. 








THE MAN AND THE SPFECH. 


Tux time, the theme, and the man con. 
spired last Thursday to produce one of the 
greatest speeches ever heard iu the halls of 
Westminster. The time was epochal. 
Long lines of history met and centered in 
that hour, and almost every line told of 
great wrongs and bitter resentmen:, of 
grinding tyranny and hopeless rebellion, 
of merciless landlords and starving tenants, 
of cruel acts of coercion and the blackest 
crimes of savagery. The theme was one 
that has never failed to inspire the bravest 
deeds and stir the deepest cmotions—the 
struggle of a people for the right of self- 
rule and the rigat to the fruits of their 
toil. The man who stepped forth when 
Ireland’s hour had struck was not an 
Irishman, pleading with all the strength 
of an ardent nature for his own peo- 
ple and his own country. He was an 
Englishman caught in the grip of a 
mighty moral conviction. For this man 
and this hour Ireland waited thruugh gene- 
ations. Upon him she rested her hopes. 
He has not failed her. The echoes of that 
speech will ring in the ears of scoroful 
Tory and distrustful Liberal till they unite 
to give her justice. 

Mr. Gladstone isan old man. He bas 
almost reached the limits of four-score 
years, passing long since the prime of his 
physical strength. Twelve years ago he 
felt that his days of political life were about 
ended, and the leadership of the Liberal 
Party was given to another. He had then 
served more than forty years in Parliament, 
and could look back upon a career of great 
honor and usefulness. But the last decade 
has been the busiest and greatest in his 
public history, and he is to-day the most 
colossal figure among the statesmen of the 
nineteenth century. 

The speech of the 8th of April, and the 
legislation which it introduces, could only 
proceed from one in the conscious posses- 
sion of great mental vigor and sublime 
moral courage, with a masterful grasp of 
the details of the English political system, 
a clear perception of the difficulties of the 
problem, and an unshakable confidence in 
the justice and strength of his position. 
Mere obstinacy of personal will, without a 
strong moral sense, would not have sue- 
tained him or any other man in such a try- 
ing ordeal as Mr. Gladstone had to face. 
The Tories were united as one man against 
him, scores of his own party withdrew 
from his support, members of his cabinet 
deserted him, the Queen frowned upon him, 
and the press, of allshades of opinion, was 
thundering against his folly. Defeat, per- 
sonal and political, seemed inevitable. 
Ought he to end his public life in disaster? 
He might have said, No, and men would 
not have accused bim of cowardice. But 
he went to his hard task, cheered by the 
common people and inspired by the justice 
of bis cause, and for three hours and 4 
half had such a hearing as no other man 
in Eogland could command: 

Mr. Gladstone’s effort is to be judged as 
a speech, not as an oration. It was not 4 
dialectical display. There are no carefully 
elaborated rhetorical passages in it. Ma- 
caulay pronounced Mr. Gladstone a master 
in both of these respects; but the highest 
art may be shown in apparent forgetful- 
ness of art; and the speech of last Thurs- 
day is the more effective for this conceal- 
ment. It is great because it speaks the 
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moral convictions of a great person- 
ality. Men may resist the moving power 
of mere oratory, but they cannot resist the 
force of great moral convictions. And so 
the more Mr. Gladstone’s great speech is 
studied, the weaker will be the resistance 
to the principles which it enunciates. 
These principles are not revolutionary, nor 
divisive, nor Utopian. It is only to visions 
distorted with prejudice that they seem to 
be such. Here are a few of them: 

“The Irishman is not a lusus naturae, to 
whom justice, common sense, moderation, 
national prosperity have no meaning.” 

“] say the Irishman is as capable of loyalty as 

another man, but if his loyalty has been checked, 
why it is beceuse tho laws by which he is gov- 
erned do not present themselves to him, as they 
do to us in England or Scotland, with a native 
and congenial element.” 
- «J hold that there is such a thing as local 
patrio'ism which in itself is not bad, but good. 
The Welshman is full of local patriotism. 
The Scotcbman is full of local patriotism. 
. . | If I read Irish history aright, misfor- 
tune and calamity have wedded her sons to their 
soil with an embrace yet closer than is known 
elsewhere, and the Irishman is still more pro- 
foundly Irisb. But it does not follow that be- 
cause his local patriotism is strong he should 
be incapable of an imperial patriotism.” 

“Something is imperatively demanded from 
us to restore in Ireland the first conditions of 
civil life, the free course of law, the liberty of 
every individual in the exercise of every legal 
nght, their confidence in the law and their sym- 
pathy with the law, apart from which no coun- 
try can be called a civilized country.” 

“The fault of the administrative system of 
Ireland was that its spring and source of action 
was England.” 

“The passing of many good laws is not 
enough in cases where the strong instincts of 
the people, distinct marks of character, situation 
and history, require not only that. there laws 
should be good, but that they should proceed 
from congenial and native sources; and that 
besides being good laws they should be their own 
laws.” 

To these passages we add the closing sen- 
tence of the speech: 

“Task that we should apply to Ireland the 
happy experience we have gained in England and 
Scotland, where a course of generations has now 
taught us, not as a dream or a theory, but as a 
matter of practice and of life, that the best 
and surest foundation we can find to build on is 
the foundation afforded by the affections and 
convictions and will of man, and that it is thus, 
by the decree of the Almighty, far more 
than by any other method we may be enabled to 
secure at once the social happinese, the power, 
and the permanence of the Empire.” 

In his great speech in 1866, on the Re- 
form Bill of Lord Russell’s Government, 
Mr. Gladstone closed a powerful appeal 
with words very apposite to the present 
crisis. The Bill was in imminent danger. 
Tae Government he. said might fall, the 
measure might be slain and buried, but 
upon its gravestone *‘ we will write for an 
epitaph this line, with certain confidence in 
its fulfillment : 

‘ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor.’” 

If the Home Rule bill is slain now, an 
avenger will come quickly, and Ireland shall 
have justice. 


GLADSTONE’S IRISH SCHEME. 


Ir rumor says true, Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme for Irish self-government under- 
went serious modification during the few 
weeks before it was introduced to the 
House of Commons last Thursday. In 
considering it now it must be remembered 
that Mr. Gladstone does not present it as 
something final and not to be modified; 
but that he distinctly declares that the light 
of discussion may suggest considerable 
improvements, of which he will be glad to 
take advantage. Criticism, then, of details, 
made here or in England, must not be un- 
derstood as indicating any lack of approval 
of the general features of the plan. 

Thus far we have only an abstract of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech; and how imperfect 
that abstract may be we cannot tell; but 
itis all we have to base an opinion upon. 

What Gladstone proposes to give Ireland 
is self-government. But self-government 
May be absolute, which is national inde. 
Pendence, or it may be limited. The former 
nO One proposes or wishes for Ireland. But 
limited self-government may be of various 
Sorts. Austro-Hungary is an empire, in 
Which the two equals, Austria and Hun- 
gary, have a limited self-government. Each 
has its own parliament, and the Empire 








has another parliament, half of its mem- 
bers being elected by each of the two 
lower parliaments. 

A less limited self-government is that of 
Norway and that of Sweden, under one 
king, but with no general parliament to 
compete or conflict with the parliaments 
of the two kingdoms. Another limited 
self-government is that of the British colo- 
nies, each of which has its separate parlia- 
ments, and none of which is represented in 
the Imperial Parliament. Another limited 
self-government is that of our own states, 
whose legislatures have a province purely 
local, and distinct from the general province 
of the national legislature. 

On no one of these models is the scheme 
of the British Premier based, although it 
resembles more that of the Canadian or the 
Australian Colonies. With our preference 
for ourown system, which seems to us so 
much more worthy of a free people, we are 
likely to do injustice to the colonial type of 
government, and to wonder that a scheme 
of states has not been drawn up, of which 
Ireland shall be the first to be habilitated, 
covering the British Islands, each having 
its local parliament, and all represented on 
equal terms in the Imperial Parliament. 
Wecannot but believe that this would be 
a nearly perfect system; but the British 
people do not want it. 

As its controlling measure, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme provides for an Irish Par- 
liament of twohouses. Inthe upper house 
are tosit the twenty-eight Irish peers who 
now have the right to sit in Westminster, 
and their tenure will be for life. But, as 
they do not represént the Irish people, but 
a minority, there are to be seventy-five ad- 
ditional membeis, having a term of ten 
years, and chosen by such electors as have 
an income of a thousand dollars. The 
lower house is to have just double the 
number of members, or 206, the 101 mem- 
bers of the present House of Commons to 
be included. Tnese two houses will have 
each a veto on the acts of the other, and 
may act apart or together. 

Under the contrvl of this Irish Parlia- 
ment are to come all Irish concerns. The 
following powers are excepted from its au- 
thority: All that relates to the Crown; 
the Army and Navy; foreign and colonial 
relations; the endowment or establish- 
ment of religion; the coinage and legal 
tender, and probably the post office and 
quarantine. As to revenue, the Irish Par- 
liament will have the right to levy what 
Irish taxes it pleases, but not to levy cus- 
toms duties, these being collec‘ed by the 
Imperial Government, and expended to 
liquidate Ireland’s share of one fifteenth of 
the imperial burdens, and the remainder to 
be returned to the Irish exchequer for its 
use. The Irish Parliament is to have ulti- 
mate control of the constabulary. There 
would be a Viceroy, not representing a 
party but the Crown, and he may be a 
Catholic. 

In accordance with this scheme Ireland 
will have no representative in the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. She will be excluded, 
as is Canada or Victoria. She will not be 
a foreign country; she will be something 
nearer than a colony. It is almost too 
much to ask, even of colonies, in this day 
when federation is called for, that they 
shall submit to have no representation in 
the Imperial Parliament. Ireland ought 
not, so it seems to an American, to be will- 
ing to be thus thrust out. The marvelous 
and ominous thing is that the Irish them- 
selves seem to wish to be thrust out. They 
do not want Imperial representation. Is 
this blindness to their rights, or is it be- 
cause, without representation, the step 
will be shorter to absolute separation? It 
is idle to say that the principle of no taxa- 
tion without representation is not violated 
here. It is true that all direct taxation is 
left in the hands of the Irish Parliament ; but 
all the customs duties are taxation also, and 
these are to be settled and administered, 
not as in Canada, by the local, tut by the 
Imperial Parliament in which Ireland 
wishes to give up her representation. A 
serious amendment to Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme seems to be here required. Yet it 
is a most difficult thing to adjust, so long 
as the British Parliament exercises for 
England, Scotlund ani Wales the functions 
which the Irish Parliament will exercise 





for Ireland. It would seem that justice 


requires that Ireland should retain all its 

present representatives in Westminster, 

their right of voting or discussion being 

limited strictly to those functions expressly 

reserved from the powers of the Irish Par- 

liament. 

The other criticisms made upon the 
scheme seem to have little weight or to 
attach to minor features. We have no 
fear that the rights of the Pro- 
testant minority will suffer. The 
measure is that of a great statesman, and, 
with some modifications, it must be adopted 
either by this Parliament or the next. Itis 
not the end; for the principle of local self- 
government ought to be applied to other 
parts of Great Britain, and that will require 
a larger modification of the British Consti- 
tution, and probably a rehabilitation of the 
Imperial Parliament, with a broader repre- 
sentation of its component parts; but that 
must come under Gladstone’s successor. 
This achievement will grandly crown Glad- 
stone’s parliamentary career, restoring, as 
it will, that Irish parliament overthrown in 
the first year of this century, by Lords 
Castlereagh and Cornwallis, through ‘the 
purchase, for six million dollars, of nearly 
a huadred rotten Irish boroughs, the whole- 
sale creution of peerages, and unlimited 
bribery. During these eighty-five years the 
policy of English legislation has proved a ter. 
rible failure, and during the fifty-three years 
since Gladstone entered Parliament but 
two have passed without repressive legisla- 
tion. We believe that some such measure 
as this of Mr. Gladstone’s will give peace 
to Ireland and stability to the Empire. 





YET ANOTHER PROPOSED UNION. 


OssERVE how the current rises of Chris. 
tian fellowship. It will keep rising. 

This week Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, of the 
(Dutch) Reformed Church, tells our readers 
what will be new to them, that, besides the 
suggestions or propositions for union be- 
tween that Church and the Presbyterian 
Churches North and South, another more 
definite and more hopeful, perhaps, with 
the Reformed (German) Church, is now 
being talked of. In addition to what Dr. 
Taylor has said, let us give a little state- 
ment. 

The (Dutch) Reformed clergymen of New 
York and vicinity are in the habit of meet, 
ing every week to discuss privately various 
subjects of interest. Two weeks ago Dr. 
Taylor read a full paper on the subject of 
union of the Reformed Churches holding 
the Presbyterian form of government, and 
telling what advances toward union had 
been made by the Reformed German 
Church. So much interest was felt in the 
subject that Dr. Taylor was requested to 
give his paper for publication in The 
Christian Intelligencer, the organ of the 
Church, and the subject was continued for 
discussion at the next meeting. At these 
meetings two brethren were present, pastors 
of important (German) Reformed Churches 
in Philadelphia, and expressed their deep 
interest in the subject and their desire that 
the proposed fellowship or union might be 
forwarded. We believe they spoke the 
sentiment of their own body; and we are 
sure that the sentiment of the so-called 
Dutch Courch will be quite as strong. 
What remains is chiefly the executive force 
which will actually do what almost every 
one wants done. 

Our readers will learn from Dr. Taylor’s 
article that one Classis and one Synod 
of the Reformed (German) Church have by 
formal vote asked the General Synod of 
that Church to take action looking to 
union with the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
The two denominations have the same 
name except that one (and none but a 
hierophaut can remember which) locates 
itself in the United States and the other in 
North America, and the same theology, 
unless some one tries to prove that the 
lapsarianism of the one is su), and of the 
other supra. Which holds to which few 
of them know themselves. The identity of 
name removes one obstacle, which is, we 
are ashamed to say, generally serious. The 
two have the same chief symbol, and they 
differ in that one is composed of people 
whose aneestors came, a few of them, from 
Hollavd; while more of the ancestors of 
the other came from Germany. When the 





Germans came, the Hollanders received 


them affectionately, and fostered their 
churches. One cannot conceive any rea- 
son why they should not be united ina 
single body. They would make a respect- 
ably strong denomination, which could 
unite on more equal] terms, a little later, 
with the Presbyterians of several dichoto- 
mies and sub-dichotomies. We look upon 
every such union, or attempt at union, as 
a step toward the c)ming of the glory of 
Jesus Christ in his Church in the world. 

cence ne anaalnierastiias aoa 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Arter all the violent outbreak has not 
occurred in Missouri or Texas but in Illi- 
nois. Jt is Governor Ozlesby, of Illinois, 
who was responsible for the peace of East 
St. Louis, and he failed of his duty where 
the Southwestern governors did not fail. 
We will not say why he failed, whether be- 
cause of moral weakneas or political fright, 
or—as business men there do not hesitate to 
say—because he was willing to have the 
difficulties continue and the trade across the 
river in St. Louis killed so as to divert it to 
Cuicago. This we koow, that business is 
brisk in Chicago and is stopped in St. 
Louis; that the ruffiins have been having 
their way in East St. Louis, have stopped 
traffic just where the Governor of Missouri 
cannot reach them, and have ended their 
work with conflagration and death. 
We said rufians, not strikers. For this 
much credence we give to that second in- 
credible report which came East, evidently 
revised for a purpose, which declared that 
the men who were shot by the sheriff's 
posse were guilty of no attack, of no 
threatened violence, but were simply stand- 
ing innocently around, laughing good- 
humoredly at the men with Winchesters, 
and chaffing them on their red hair; and 
which further declares that not one of these 
innocents was a striker. This relieves the 
Knights of Labor of all blame, by a defense 
as complete and as valid as that of the 
man who declared he never borrowed the 
kettle, that it was cracked when he bor- 
rowed it, and was whole when he returned 
it. They were not doing anything wrong 
when they were killed, and when killed 
they were somebody else. 
By this time Governor Oglesby has 
learned a lesson which governors are sup- 
posed to have learned before they are 
elected, that it is the primary business for 
which they are elected to preserve the 
peace and enforce the laws. They are not 
to allow violence to grow to portentous di- 
mensions before it is meddled with. For 
weeks, now, this East St. Louis trouble 
has been brewing, and violence bas en- 
forced the demands of the strikers; whether 
their violence, or that of allied ruffians is 
none of our business. The business of a 
governor is to have no sympathy except 
for the law. As a citizen he may have 
personal sympathy with strikers in their 
demands. But, with violence enforcing 
their demands, violence which cruelly for- 
bids other men to work, which assaults 
the libeity of labor, and the liberty of 
traffic, which captures trains, resists sher- 
iffs, and burns property, neither as man 
nor governor has he any right to have 
sympathy. Just as soon as he is informed 
that lawful business is interrupted by vio- 
lence, itis his duty to see to it that the 
rioters are crushed, with all the force 
which his office puts at his command; and 
we can tell the governors that, if by doing 
their duty they endanger their selfish po- 
litical prospects, by not doing their duty 
they will utterly destroy them. The pop- 
ular sympathy may go with peaceable 
strikers; it will never go with ruffians. 


Editorial Aotes, 


WE publish this week the first of a series of 
articles by Bishop Foster, on the present condi- 
tion and outlook cf the world. It is of neces- 
sity a voluminous discussion; but it is the 
greatest of subjects, and no one who has a 
thought beyond the present and beyond hw 
own little world will dezm it unimportant or 
uninteresting to follow the Bisbop as he goes 
from continent to continent, from religion to 
rehgion, from civilization to savagery, from 
problem to prospect. It is a dark enough 
picture that he is painting of the present con- 
dition of the world; but truth requires it; and 
it is best to know the truth; it is best to under- 














stand how much is to be done and how urgent 
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the duty is to do it, that the reforming infiu- 
ences of the world may be exerted with the ut- 
most vigor. The Bishop loses at no point his 
firm grasp of his subject. His descriptions are 
vivid and impressive, his statements clear and 
comprehensive, and his style intense and glow- 
ing. Many may differ with him in his estimates, 
but no one will fail to be attracted by the fresh- 
ness and strength of the presentation. 


The Ohristian Advocate has guessed it—it was 
simply because of our admiration for the general 
intelligence of The Christian Advocate that it 
was only when we saw soberly quoted into that 
judicious paper the absurd paragraph about tbe 
Euphrates drying up, that we thought it worth 
while to correct it from personal knowledge. 
The Advocate says it published the paragraph 
for this reason : 

* Tt indicated a change taking place in the great 
River Euphrates, and it seemed reasonable to us, 
not that the river would utterly disappear, but that 
it might cease utterly to be a navigable stream, and 
lose its place as one of the most important rivers of 
the world.” 

The Advocate quotes Sir Henry Rawlinson, a 
first-class authority : 

‘The lower portion of the Euphrates forms, and 
has always formed, a succession of reedy lagoons of 
the most hopeless character.” 

Very true; but that statement “‘ always has 
formed” indicates a permanent condition, not 
“‘change.” The river has continued notwithstand- 
ing its bayousand lagoons. The Advocate then 
quotes George Rawlinson, a much more careless 
writer, about the water of the river having “at 
various times wholly or almost wholly lost itself” 
in the Chaldean marshes to the right. That isa 
part of the exaggeration talked about the ignotum 
that becomes mirificum. The Hindiye bayou 
and marshes have been there for thousands of 
years; but they have not exhausted the river. 
Indeed the stream which depleted the Eu- 
phrates flows into it again at Semawe; and at 
Merkez, seventy-five miles from its junction 
with the Tigrie, the large Shatt-el-Hai 
pours in an additional flood, so that it joins 
its sister river at Korna, a powerful river. As to 
its ‘‘ ceasing utterly to be a navigable stream,” 
that happened long ago. Colonel Chesney had 
trouble enough in navigating it in a steamboat, 
n 1836, in one of the highest floods known ; and 

x Jones, 1n 1842, in lower water, found that 
he was compelled to drag his steamboat over 
shallows of three feet, and we have never heard 
of a steamboat on the riversince. The Euphra- 
tes has not been navigable since the time, cer- 
tainly, of the Calphs. But there is no present 
sign of the river being ‘‘ swallowed up.’’ As to 
those wonderful sands which are going to choke 
up the river, on the supposed authority of Mr. 
Loftus (Mr. Marsh is only Mr. Loftus over 
again), the present writer, who has ridden all 
through and over those sand heaps, and along 
the banks of all the slenderest portion of the 
Euphrates, does not believe that the sand of 3a- 
hara could block up the channel of that river 
when a spring freshet was coming down in earn- 
est. But when we spoke of the idea as “ ridicu- 
lous,” we had in mind no special personal 
knowledge, but the fact that it is not in the na- 
ture of swamps or sand to ‘swallow up” a 
mighty river. 





Tere is hardly a sadder spectacle on earth 
than that furnished by a godless and graceless 
old man, who has lived in this Christian land 
perhaps three-quarters of a century, and all of 
whose days have been spent without any effort 
to lay up for himself a treasure in Heaven. His 
childhood and youth were thus spent ; his man- 
hood and middle age were thus spent; and now 
there he is, in old age, with life on earth almost 
gone, on the very margin of the grave, with eter- 
nity just before him, and with not the first thing 
yet done in the way of preparing to meet God in 
judgment. Death frowns upon him. He finds no 
pleasure in thinking of the past, none in the 
present, and none in the future. Meditation 
brings him no joy. Memory and conscience 
afford him no comfort. He is without the 
blessing of Christian hope, when he most needs 
it. The disabilities and pains of his body make 
life a burden to him, The activities of business 
that once employed his thoughts he can no 
longer bear. He must, from sheer necessity, 
lay down the earthly tasks of life. Ina short 
time he will be dead; and he knows it. The 
Book Divine is no source of comfort to him. He 
is not sufficiently familiar with it to be com- 
forted by it, and not in a moral condition to re- 
ceive its comforts or be entitled to them. Alas! 
for that man, there are no prospects before him 
that sweetly invite his thoughts to the spirit 
world. The simple truth is, be has laid up for 
himeelf no treasure in Heaven. This one thing 
he has not done. Many things he has done, but 
this, never. He may leave millions to his chil- 
dren, but there are no millions for him in the 
skies. His whole record on earth is wrong, 

fundamentally and awfully wrong. And now 
there is, at last, in his feebleness and decay—near 
the end of a wasted and mis-spent existence on 
earth—a sore affliction to himself and a solemn 
warning to every passer-by. Who will envy him 
his lot? Who should imitate his example? His 





life in this world, as to the great purpose for 
which it was given, is simply a prodigious fail- 
ure. It ends without hope here, and in eternal 
darkness hereafter. 





CrapLarn MILBuRN, at the opening session of 
the House of Representatives, on Monday of 
last week, offered another “ sensational prayer,” 
embracing a deplorable picture of the times, 
‘‘when the masses of men were drifting further 
and further from the churches ; when educated 
men were asking ‘Is life worth living?’ when 
men in the market places, and other centers of 
resort, were teaching with tongue and pen the 
doctrines of despair, pessimism, aguosticiem, 
and atheism ; when lotteries, gambling-houses, 
and grog-shops were sapping the health and 
prosperity of great bodies of the people; 
when scarcely a day passed but brought to light 
some new evil to crimson the face of the patri- 
ot; when leaders in great cities were putting up 
their votes for sale to the highest bidder and 
bartering the franchise of the people ; when ob- 
scene books and pictures were corrupting the 
imagination and debauching the character of 
children and youth ; when boys were becoming 
hoodlums and girls were bought and sold like 
dumb, driven cattle in the shambles; when 
people were building churches to vie with club- 
houses in cost, show, and luxury, where the 
poor were never expected to enter ; when divine 
charity took the form of a machine and was ad- 
ministered by proxy; and when our boasted 
civilization was stained with blots as of death.” 
We think that a large majority of the members 
present, at that time, were forced to admit that 
the prayer was a timely one, and that all good 
men, in their thoughts, if not in words, should 
follow the Chaplain’s example in asking God’s 
help to deliver us from the evils named. On an- 
other occasion the chaplain prayed so earnestly 
concerning the great sin of drunkenness as to 
provoke applause from the total abstainers and 
to irritate some who are not total abstainers. 
He said: 

“O God! Answer, we beseech thee, the sup- 
plications of millions of hearts ascending to thee for 
the speedy close of that greatest evil of modern so- 
ciety—drunkenness. Linked with almost every vice 
and crime in a loathsome compact with gaming 
houses and brothels, it burdens the criminal dockets 
of courts of jnstice, throngs the poor-houses, mad- 
houses, jails and gibbets, drives men to despair 
through the snake-wreathed portals of delirium tre- 
mens, unbars the posterns of life that they may slink 
into the cowardly grave of suicide. Beginning most 
often in an alluring taste in the jocund bond of 
good fellowship,it becomes an appetite and master- 
passion which destroy’ the body, darkens the intel- 
lect, blinds the moral sense, deadens the soul, drives 
God out of men’s spirit, and paralyzing the will 
binds men and women hand and foot and casts them 
into Hell, leaving an entail of despair and wretch- 
edness to their children.” 


Tue Mormon General Conference this year 
was recently held at Provo, in Utah Territory, 
whither John Taylor, the successor of Brigham 
Young, and George Q. Cannon, a Mormon Apos- 
tle, have betaken themselves as fugitives from 
justice, since neither dares to show his head at 
Salt Lake City. The Conference, in the epistle 
adopted and put forth, exhorts all Mormons to 
be faithful to their religion, including the belief 
in and the practice of polygamy, and denounces 
the Government of the United States and its 
prosecuting and judicial officers as engaged in a 
cruel prosecution against them and their rights 
as citizens and saints. The one serious difficulty 
with all this furious invective consists in the 
fact that the law of Congress against polygamy 
does not touch their rights as citizens or as 
saints. There is no citizenship or saintship 
known to the institutions of this country that 
carries with it the right to practice polygamy, 
any more than it does the right to practice mur- 
der or highway robbery. Polygamists are crimi- 
nals, and not martyrs, when they are tried and 
punished for the crime of polygamy. The law 
makes polygamy a crime against civil society, 
and punishes itas such: and, in so doing, it 
represents the best civilization of the world. If 
Mormons choose to have a kind of religion that 
makes this crime a virtue and an incident of 
saintship, then, if they want to practice it with 
impunity, they must take themselves out of the 
territory of the United States, and go where— 
if they can find such a place—no such law exists. 
If they stay within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, then they must either quit the 
crime or take the consequences. There is not 
the slightest prospect that the law will be 
changed to suit their style of saintship. Be- 
hind it stands the overwhelming judgment of 
the American people; and that judgment will 
continue to stand there, whether Mormons like 
it or not. 


Peruars ‘“ Humanitas,” who,in a letter to 
The Critic, bemoans the slashing criticism of a 
recent INDEPENDENT in which ‘some twenty 
volumes of poems pars under the headsman’s 
ax,” contemplates bringing out a neat volume of 
‘* Rhymes and Verses” under his own name. If 
not, we fail to appreciate his defense of poetry that 
may itself ‘‘be of a poor description.” The fact 
is that poor poetry is no more entitled to senti- 
mental regard than poor cooking. It is the duty 





of the critic to discourage and frown upon the 
one just as much as it is the pbysician’s to fight 
against the other. Some one has said that 
every cultured person writes poetry at some 
time or other in his career, but that every pru- 
dent person keeps the results a secret to himself. 
It is the critic’s business to see that the foolish 
few get their “‘come-uppance.” Not long agu 
a verse-writer complained of our treatment of 
his book on the ground that our criticism would 
injure him in the profession which he practiced 
and in which he stood well, If there is to be 
this confusion of vocation and avocation, the 
lawyer who writes poor poetry must lose his 
case, and the cook, whose ne@édlework is coarse, 
must lose her situation. With this fate staring 
them in the face, our advice is: practice law 
and cook ! 


Tue President has transmitted to the Senate 
the correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and the Chinese Minister in relation to the 
treaty rights of Chinese subjects, other than 
“Chinese laborers,” to go from and come into this 
country ‘‘of their own free will and accord.’ 
He accompanies the correspondence with a 
special message, in which he fully explains the 
injustice and hardships inflicted, under the im- 
migration law of July 5th, 1884, upon *‘ Chinese 
subjects,” who have the treaty right to come 
into this country without molestation or hind- 
rance, and suggests such a modification of the 
law as will secure the proper protection of this 
right. The sixth section of this law requires 
all Chinamen, other than ‘“ Chinese laborers,” 
when coming into this country, to produce a 
certificate in the English language, issued by 
the Chinese Government, and fully describing 
them and their business, in the absence of which 
they are directed to be sent back to China. This 
isan impossible condition of entrance in re- 
spect to Chinese merchants, traders, travelers, 
and students, who reside elsewhere than in 
China, or who reside at Hong Kong, which is 
under British rule, and who wish to vome to 
this country, and have a right todo so under 
the solemn stipulations of a treaty. The Presi- 
dent specifies cases brought to his notice by the 
Chinese Minister, in which Chinamen had thus 
been denied the enjoyment of their treaty rights. 
The law of 1884, in its practical effect, violates 
our treaty with China bya condition with which 
it is simply impossible for all Chinamen, pro- 
tected by the treaty, to comply. The President 
has done just the right thing in calling atten- 
tion to the subject, and suggesting such a 
change of the law of 1884 as will make it con- 
sistent with our treaty obligations. There 
should be no hesitation on the part of Congress 
in complying with the President’s suggestion. 


Tue Collector at the port of San Francisco, in 
two dispatches to the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, contradicts the alleged insult to the 
new Chinese Minister upon his arrival at that 
port. The charge was made on the authority 
of the Chinese Consul-General at San Franciso ; 
but it seems, according to these dispatches, that 
there was no just foundation for this charge; 
and that, on the contrary, all due courtesy was 
extended to the new Minister from China, for 
which he expressed his thanks to the Surveyor 
of the port. If the facts had been as first re- 
ported, it would ‘have been the duty of the 
President to make a prompt apology therefor, 
and summarily to dismizs from office the per- 
son Or persons concerned in giving the insult. 

Ir must soon become apparent to all intelli- 
gent Knights of Labor that,the , present methods 
of that organization are injuring labor iustead 
of helping it, as was hoped might be the case. 
Instead of enlarged manufacturing, increased 
building operations, growing confidence, and 
wages advancing from natural demand, all of 
which seemed probable a short time ago, we 
find as the result of strikes and boycotts, manu- 
facturers contracting, proposed building im- 
provements given up, confidence diminishing, 
stocks falling, business disorganized, and the 
final result will be “‘hard times,” lower wages, 
and more people idle than ever before. Labor- 
ing men will find to their cost in the end that 
agitators and demagogues are not their true 
friends, and that they have done them a great 
injury. Natural Jaws of trade cannot be sus- 
pened or reversed. 


Tue gift of God’s Son had for ite object not 
to condemn those that reject it, but tosave those 
that accepted it. It is not to make the judg- 
ment of Chorazin more severe than that of 
Sodom, though that may be the result. What 
Christ comes for is wholly mercy. Its whole 
object was love; Christ came because God so 
loved the world, and he wished men to have 
eternal life. If one then, does not accept God’s 
gift, he thereby condemns himself; as Christ 
says, ‘‘ he has been judged already,” is judged in 
the very act of rejection, and simply seals his 
previous state of condemnation. That rejection 
proves that he does not love goodness ; for good- 
ness was offered in Jesus Christ, and was re- 
jected. He loves darkness rather than life, 
because his works and his heart are evil. He 


affirms his old state and condemnation. But 





es 
that does not annu the love of God. What God 
wanted was only his salvation ;and so much 0es 
God’s love desire the salvation that it gave Christ 
to secure it. Herein, indeed, is love, 





Ir is a settled rule of law that, where g 
court consists of more than one judge and jg 
divided in opinion in a specific case, the Opinion 
held by the majority of the judges is the ene 
that prevails and decides the case. Thecommon 
practice in courts of last resort is to allow the 
announcement and publication of dissenting 
opinions, and hence very often minority 
opinions accompany those of the majority, 4 
bill has been introduced into the legislature of 
this state which prohibits the announcement or 
publication of such dissenting opinions; ang 
we entirely agree with the Albany Law Journal 
in expressing the hope that this bill will become 
a law. It would be a good thing if Congres 
would pass such a law in regard to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The dissenting 
opinion is legally of no consequence whatever 
since it has no authority and determines noth. 
ing. Itisnot the opinion of the court, but 
rather a criticism upon that opinion. So far 
as it has any effect, its tendency is to weaken 
the force of judicial decisions, and discredit 
them in the popular mind, and to promote liti- 
gation aud appeals. Let judges when deliber- 
ating upon a case express their views with the 
most perfect freedom, and vote according to 
their best judgment ; but when the cuse has been 
decided by the majority, and thus the rule of 
law in application to it settled, we see no good 
reason why the opinions of the minority should be 
paraded before the public as a part of the proce- 
dure in the premises. We think that more evil 
than good arises from such a course. Ifa 
judge wishes to have it known that he does dis- 
sent from the view of his associates, let him, 
upon his own responsibility, at another time, 
and in his own way, make the fact known. He 
undoubtedly has such a right, and may use a 
newspaper or a law journal in exercising it, just 
as any journalist or lawyer may do the same 
thing in criticising a judicial decision. This 
is quite enough for a dissentient judge, without 
formally associating his dissent with the pio- 
ceedings in the case. 





The Tribune on Monday morning contained 
the foliowing correspondence, which will deeply 
interest those who desire to be early in the field 
in suggesting good names to be used in the next 
Presidential campaign : 


NORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y., April 10th. 

Some time agoa gentleman of this place wrote to 
Levi P. Morton nominating him for President. Mr. 
Morton replied this week, and the two letters are 
made public in The Tribune for the first time, as fol- 
lows: 

** NORTH GRANVILLE, March 17th, 1886. 
“ THE Hon. LEVI P. MORTON. 

“ Dear Sir:—I take the liberty to write a few lines to 
you concerning politics. If the convention had 
nominated you for Governor we should have won 
the victory which we lost. 

‘*In order to win in 1888 it must be a New York 
man. 

* And Levi P. Morton is the man. 

**Evarts makes a better lawyer than he does Sen- 
ator. The people are going to nominate the Presi- 
dent next year, and not the politicians. 

“We have a Republican club here of 55, and at 
our last meeting we took a ballot for President in 
1888, which resulted: Edmunds, 4; Evarts, 3; Lo- 
gan, 5; Blaine, 9; Morton, 34. We are going to or- 
ganize all over the state and be prepared before the 
next convention for the map caucuses, and our man 
wiil be Mr. Morton. Respectfuliy yours, 

* CHARLES DUTCHER 

“*188S—For President, Levi P. Morton, of New 
York; for Vice-President, Robert Lincoln, of llu- 
nois. Cc. D.” 

*©98 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, April 5th, 1856. 
‘ CHARLES DUTCHER, EsQ., NORTH GRANVILLE, N.Y. 

“* Dear Sir ;—I find on my return, after a short ab- 
sence from the city, your esteemed favor of 17th 
ultimo; and, while I am not in favor of the nomi- 
nation of your candidate for the Presidency in 1858, 
I highly appreciate the friendly feelings indicated 
by the vote which you report was taken by yoar club 
at its last meeting. 

“T am pleased to note that the Republicans in 
your section, and [ hope in all other parts of the 
state, propose to organize before the next Presiden 
tial convention. 

* With best wishes for the success of your club, I 
remain, very truly yours, LEv1 P. MORTON.” 





...-The Cleveland Plain Dealer says that “ Dr. 
Arnold, of the Rugby Colony,” is a regular 
reader of the best American newspapers, and 
reads the Sunday edition as well as the week- 
day: 

“4 lady who had seen him reading a Sunday 
paper said to him, the other day: ‘ Why, Doctor, do 
you read Sunday papers?’ His answer was: 
‘Madam, [ read the Sunday papers because I desire 
to know how God governed the world yesterday ! - 
That story is delightfully developed. It brings 
the Rugby teacher to life, sets him down 1 
America, gives him our American papers, and 
Sunday papers which he never saw, and then 
transfers his remark about daily newspapers t 
the Sunday paper. [If the story is not true it 18 
made to fit well ; and it supplies a happy retort to 
the letter of Mr. Dowling, who wants none of 
the Sunday papers, but says papers like Ta In- 
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ent supply ‘exactly the Sunday “ litera- 
ture that our people need.” 


_, One Mistress Gray, who keeps a bakery in 
this city, was boycotted a week ago because she 
refused to make her bakers join the labor union 
of the trade. The valiant Knights paraded in 
front of the widow's shop, and warned the peo- 
ple not to buy. But the worthy little woman 
has reaped a golden harvest from the notoriety 
that has been brought upon her. Liberty-loving 
and charitable citizeng, have sent her sums of 
money, large and small, with requests to dis- 
tribute its equivalent in bread among the poor. 
The boycott is a shameless method of coercion 
by intimidation; but this time it has been a 
blessing to little Mistress Gray and the poor of 
her neighborhood. 


...-Not since the Brooklyn Aldermen objected 
to the opening of the East River Bridge on the 
94th of May, because it was the Queen’s birth- 
day, bas anything more ludicrous and, at tbe 
game time, more exasperating, been heard of in 
Aldermanic circles, than the objections to the 
name of Chatham street, in this city. A propo- 
sition to honor Lord Chatham’s memory with a 
more worthy avenue would be tolerable ; but the 
vote to change the name because Chatham was 
an Englishman, is just what you might expect 
from our Irish Board. 


...-If the Rev. Martyn Summerbell shall, as 
is reported hkely, come to New York to take 
charge of the St. Paul Evangelical Church, suc- 
ceediog Mr. Hugh O. Pentecost, who goes to 
Newark to take up the work of Dr. Hepworth 
there, he will be a welcome addition to the clergy 
of this city. Mr. Summerbell is a man of great 
ability and of fine Christian temper. It is likely 
that St. Paul’s Church, lately independent, will 
connect itself with the “‘Christian” body, of 
which Mr. Summerbell is a leading member. 


...-The Roman correspondent of The Catho- 
lic Mirror surpasses all his brethren in the skill 
with which he recognizes movements as well as 
events. Speaking of the elevation of the Arch- 
bishops of Quebec and Baltimore (both moderate 
mep, except in ability), he says that they ‘‘ have 
thoroughly understood the policy of Leo XIII; 
in fact, the American Episcopate seemed to 
grasp intuitively Leo’s policy far better than the 
Episcopate of any European nation.” But our 
Freeman’s Journal has not grasped it. 


.-.. The Morning Star has all along been a lit- 
tle slow to favor denominaticnal union. It has 
thrown all the cold water it could on the sug- 
gestion of union of Free Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists; and now it takes pains to argue 
that, while the Free Baptists might, and ought» 
to unite with the ** Christians” of the East, they 
ought not to with the Christians of the West- 
nor with the “‘ Church of God.” We can hardly 
imagine the ** Christians” taking up that sug- 
gestion with enthusiasm. 


....Recorder Smyth, of this city, in his charge 
to the grand jury, summoned for the month of 
April, called their attention to the Broadway 
scandal, and urged them to inquire whether any 
persons had been guilty of bribing the officers 
of law, including the members of the Board of 
Aldermen of 1884. The Recorder uttered some 
plain and wholesome words on this subject, 
which the grand jury will do well to remember. 
Bribe-giving is quite as bad as bribe-taking. 


...-The indictment and arrest of Mr. James 
A. Richmond, the President of the Broadway 
Sarface Railway Company, on the charge of 
bribing the Aldermen of this city in 1884, von- 
stitute the first step in the prosecution of the 
bribers. It is to be hoped that the grand jury 
and the District Attorney will keep right on in 
the good work, until every accused briber shall 
have the opportunity of either proving bis inno- 
cence, or going to state prison upon the proof 
of his guilt. 


....There is difference of opinion as to the 
fruit of the Jones meetings in Cincinnati. The 
Baptist paper there doubts if fifteen members 
have been received, as a result, into the Baptis 
churches; and the Presbyterian paper thinks 
fifty a large estimate for the Presbyterian 
churches, The Methodist Advocate values his 
work much higher, but says he came to a cold 
city, and his fruits were largely in healing back- 
slidings and teaching the churches to give up 
their sins. 


--..The highest literary honors conferred by 
Yale College are the six Townsend prizes, given 
Snnually to the writers of the six best original 
orations,the competition being open to all mem- 
bers of the senior class. The significant feature 
of the award this year, is that one of the six 
Successful men, Philip Battell Stewart, is cap- 
tain of the base-ball nine, and that another, 
Frank George Peters, is captain of the foot-ball 
vam. 


--..Is the right to work when one wants to a 
right of an American freeman? Has any one a 
right to prevent him, by violence, from work- 
ing? If so, do men who will not work them- 
selves have this right? If so, what is our boasted 
liberty good for? What are mayors, governors, 


ie. Presidents for, if it is not to employ po lice, 


sheriffs and the army to protect the liberty of 
honest labor? 


....Upon one point there ought to be no divi- 
sion of opinion in this country ; and that is that 
all labor strikers must keep themselves strictly 
within the limits of the law, and that when they 
refuse to do so and become criminals, they 
should be sternly dealt with, as criminals, ac- 
cording to law. On no other principle can public 
order and safety be preserved. 


...-A correspondent wants to know, if provi- 
dence lovingly saved John V. Farwell and the 
other passengers of the ‘‘ Oregon,” what provi- 
dence bad to do with the case of the poor men 
drowned with the sunken sehooner. We think 
it is the part of wisdom to thank God for his 
mercies, and not try to scan and interpret 
providences too confidently. 


..--The Rev. Dr. Smyth, of New Haven, re- 
cently said: ‘If seventy men in any commu- 
nity say they won’t work io a certain way and 
the seventy-first man shan’t work at all if not 
with them, the public will stand by the seventy- 
first man every time.” Of course it will, since 
the seventy men undertake to destroy the rights 
of the seventy first man. 


..-Lord Wolseley is something like Mr. Glad- 
stone after all. The Premier is weakest abroad 
and grandest at home. And Lord Wolseley, if we 
compare his Sidanese career with his speech of 
denunciation the other evening, is seen to be 
most valiant when trampling upon the necks, 
metaphurically, of the ‘‘ enemies within the civil 
boundaries.” 


....1t would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Mr. Gladstone's Irish speech and of 
the provisions he has embodied in his bill for 
Home Rule. We give, in our Selections, on page 
28, an account of the scenes in Parliament on 
Thursday, and an abstract of the speech in our 
News of the Week, on page 15. 


....The gratuities and grace of God as made 
known in the Gospel of Christ, are not the rev- 
elations of a guilty conscience. Such a conscience 
creates alarm, but inspires no hope as the anti- 
dote. It is only when we turn to Christ that we 
find out how guilt can be consistent with hope. 


...-1f California had not been, as between the 
two parties, politically a close state, there is no 
probability that the anti-Chinese legislation of 
Congress would have ever seen the light of day, 
Shame on the politicians of both parties who 
could enact such a law for a political purpose. 


...-Mr, Jacob Sharp says that if he has bribed 
any of the New York Aldermen, in getting his 
railroad scheme through the Board of Aldermen, 
he hopes that he may be tried, convicted, and 
sent to Sing Sing, for the offense. Mr. Sharp, 
for once at least, agrees with the people. 


...-The American Christian Review is pub- 
lishing a series of editorials on ‘‘The Differences 
between Disciples and Baptists.” We hope it 
will now publish an able editorial on the resem- 
blances between Disciples and Baptists. If not, 
why not ? 


....-The recent municipal elections in Ohio, 
were, a8 a general rule, Republican victories, and 
show decided gains of the Kepublican Party 
throughout the state. The Democrats of Obio 
have justly forfeited the confidence of the 
people. 


«++.The delinquent Congressman has resigned 
because he could not attend to his duties as a 
member of the House of Representatives. We 
hope the delinquent Senator, who will not attend 
to his duties, will follow Mr. Pulitzer’s example. 


....We are glad to see that, so far from doub- 
ling the present rate of postage on fourth-cliss 
matter (seeds, samples, etc.), Congress is much 
more likely to reduce it to the old rates of eight 
cents a pound. Let it be done. 


....The Senate of this state last week passed 
the bill repealing the Broadway Railroad char- 


ter by the vote of 30 to2. This is the first step 
toward a good end, 


....Mr. Powderly says we have seen the last 
big strike, and that arbitration will now replace 


strikes. We hope so. If so, let the politicians 
beware of Powderly. 


....-Thank God for the Prohibition victory in 
Rhode Island. 


TO OUR READERS. 


We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no mambers of the paper may be 
lost by them. All subscriptions are stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for; but 
if it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
renew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish. any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 











the music. We will take pleasure in send- 





ing this to any who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Tue INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 
Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 





OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. .............000+ $2.50 each. 
Three ats nnelienienviaiiiii 2.33 * 
Four re " seaemibeapdinilad aad —— 
Five em, etigian ieniewressee 2.00 ‘ 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription eqents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

LOWEST SUBSORIPTION RATES. 

One month....... $ .30/One year....... $8 3. 
Three months... 15|Two years....... 5. 
Four months.... 1.00|/Three years..... 7 
Six monthbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years..... 10. 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of Tae INDEPENDENT will 
be sent free to any address. 


DIED. 











Butler, M.D., missionary to the Cherok 
“ Asleep in Jesus,” 


READING NOTICES. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds and all 
affections of the Throat and Lungs. 











THE Salem Lead Company, of Salem, Mass., are one 
of the oldest and nown houses manufacturing 
pure white lead, lead pipe, and sheet lead, and one 
cannot go amiss in ordering their goods. 


THE DEADLY SEWER-GAS. 





greatest importance that traps to prevent the esca 
the most effective possible. 


DE! D 
bining in itself many of the most positive and effec- 
tual preventives of the escape of sewer-gas. I)lus- 
trated and deacrivtive pampn ete will be sent u 
apelication to Messrs. B. P. Bower & Co., Cleveland, 
0, 





CHEAP CARPETS. 


N 

goods in that line, sold at such low figu 

. How they can be manufactured and 
put on the market at peovaiting priges, is a question 
we cannot answer. Those in want of such goods 
should visit the immense and popular establishment 
of Sheppard Knapp on Sixth Avenue, thie city. It is 
now fil ih goods adapted 


use 
figures, broken lots of yhoo goods, to which special 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


TuHeE above named article scarcely needs any com- 
mendator: ord of ours, but yet we desire to call 
the attention of the Jadies who read THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to the fact that since Brown's Dressing was placed 
upon the market, many years ago, a large number of 
imitations have sprung into be DE. and it is of the 
greatest importance that ladies in buying should be 
ogre that they get the o: nal, manufact 

essrs. B. F. Brown & Co., Boston, Mase. A fac-sim- 
ile of the bottle will be found on the last page of this 


FROM PARIS TO VIENNA ON A BICYCLE. 


ICARRIED with me, among my scanty bagiase. a 
small) supply of Coca, an Indian toric, by which I 
assuage the sudden and painful hunger 








whic ac p continued exertion. 

When fatigue and sleep began to tell upon me, the 

marvelous Coca again supported me end gave me 

strength. M, LAUMAILLE, 

Who rode a bicycle from Paris to Vienna, a distance 
of 760 miles, in a Jittle more than twelve days. 


THE TRAVELERS’ New Life Policy is the best in th 
world; no other whose rates are nearly as low ap- 
proaches it in liberality; no other approaching it in 
liberality gives nearly as low rates. Ask Agents to 
show a copy.—Exz. 





MOURNING GOODS. 


At Jackson's Mourning Store will be found a very 
attractive display of everything in the way of mourn- 
ing goods at reasonable prices. Many years expert- 
ence enables this concern to meet the most exacti 
requirements of it® customers with promptpess and 
satisfaction. 

Ee A es 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 


neredients. “Exquisite,” 
says the peerless Lillie Langtry. ata, 
goods dealers, ctc. The Liebig Company, (N.Y. De- 
pot, 88 Murray St.). Sole American Agents.—Adot. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A GOOD BUSINESS CHANCE. 


A Goop stock of General Merchandise, about 86,v00 
in good village, wealthy neighborhood, good cash 
trade established, cheap rent, healthy place. Will 
sell cheap for cash or on good ‘time, if well secured . 
Tl) health cause of selling, Address. 

HIRAM MAINE, Harlan, Allen Co., Ind. 


S. Davis Jr.’s, Cincinnati, 


DIAMOND HAMS, 


For forty-yive years this brand has given satisfac- 
tion for the evenness and richness ot ite curing, Sold 
by leading Grocers, who have circulars *‘ How to Quok 
the Diamond Ham.” 


P. T. BARNUWM’S 


Greatest Show on Earth UWuited to the 


GREAT LONDON CIRCUS. 


CIVILIZATION’S GRANDEST DREAM REALIZED. 


TWO ENORMOTS DOUBLE MENAGERIES. 
Tripie Circus Company in Three Rings. 
hlevated Stage P erformances. 
International Congress of Giants and Giantesees. 

MB 











Exactly the same as ever, except lite, beside his 
GHRKAT IVORY-BONED SKELETON. 
‘TROUPE OF SEMI-BARBARIC ARABS. 
MILLIE CHRISTINE, TWO-HEADED LADY. 
LUCIA ZAR nl " 


N MIRAMBA BAND. 
CHANG, THE CHINESE GIANT. 
100 Startlia, 4 
Herds of Elephants, roves of camels, trained bears, 
og8, PD monkeys, zebras, ponies, etc. 
Greatest Exhibition ever gant ed. 
Admission 50 cents. Children under nin 














A 
ESTABLISHED 1855" 
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1.50 Each 














3 Tube Roses or Gladiolus 
20 Carnations, assorted 





THE FOUR FOR $5 FROM 3-IN. POTS BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, FREE. 


New Chrysanthemums, ‘250 Sorts. New Carnations, 50 Sorts. All the Best. 

2 Fine Ever-Stoomin Roses. all different sorts, our selection fo 
- Yhrysanthemams., all different sorts, our selection................-+.- . ‘ le 
Tube for $1.09. |38 Papers Flower or Gard 


~ With every Five Collections of the above we give as Premium any one of the New 
Roses except Her Majesty. Ourgeneral Catalogue of Novelties sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address B, P. CRITCHELL & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Ss. 


for 81.00. 











eds, 1. 
0 Geraniams, Double or Single, for 1.00. 

















HUSSEY’S NEW HORSE HOB 






















































AND 
CULTIVATOR COMBINED, | 
THE 
CENTENNIAL IMPROVED, 
WITH 
Five Stee! Teeth, 
AND 


20 (472) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Missions. 


MISSIONS IN THE EAST INDIA 
ISLANDS. 





Tuere have been a few warlike demonstrations 
in Sumatra during the past year, occasioned by 
the movements to extend the Dutch annexations 
over a part of the Toba country. The Rhenish 
missions succeeded in observing a complete neu- 
trality and in securing a recognition of the fact 
from the hostile tribes. The progress of the 
mission was less than had been hoped for, 
although 775 heathen baptized, and 424 baptized 
Christian children may be regarded as an en- 
couraging result. The Batta churches now 
number 9,149 souls. It is mentioned as a hope- 
fol circumstance that Islam is not making any 
progress in the Batta country ; but in the ceurse 
of the past year many nominal Mohammedans 
were brought into the Christian fold. From 
single stations the reports are various. Mis- 
sionaries are asked for from both sides of the 
Toba lake ; and it is said that two tribes invited 
annexation in the hope that it would be the 
means of bringing missionariesamongthem. A 
new station has been established at Lagu Boti, 
where the opening for a school is very hopeful. 

The Rhenish missionary, Sundermann, has 
made a journey to the northern coast of the 
Island of Nias, where, after passing through a 
sparsely settled region, he came upon a thickly 
populated district called Helena, whieh appeared 
to be a favorable place to found a new station. 

The progress of the Rhenish missions in 
Borneo is not marked. At the newest station, 
Sampit, which had not given much promise, 
signs of improvement have recently appeared in 
the inclination of the little congregation of 
Dyaks to build themselves a house of worship; 
and three persons are under instruction for 
baptism. Missionary Feize is contemplating the 
establishment of a Christian village, a measure 
which has been employed with excellent results 
in Java. 

A German paper gives an account of the mis— 
sionary work of the late Herr Autbing, in Java» 
who in 1870 resigned the office of Vice-President 
of the Superior Court in Batavia, in order to 
conduct an independent mission. He founded 
a seminary for the training of Evangelists, and 
started with seventy five Christian adherents. 
In 1877 he had established centers for permanent 
societies at ten stations, and had thirteen evan- 
gelists at work, who returned about 800 converts, 
while thirty pupils were enrolled at the Semi- 
nary. He had also entered into communication 
with the adherents of a former priest, Fungul 
Nulung, whose attention had been directed to 
Christianity. Death prevented his making a 
visit to them which he contemplated, and which 
had been invited by a special deputation from 
them. Herr Authing had connected himself 
with the Irvingites. His work is continued by 
his widow. 

The Dutch-Lutheran missionary, A. Fester- 
sen, whom the Government would not permit to 
settle in Palembang, has made several visits to 
Southern Sumatra, in search of a suitable field, 
and believes that he has found one in Passuma- 
Ulu-Manaa, This little territory in the moun- 
tains is wholly inhabited by heathens, who are 
divided among four tribes, of which the largest 
has ten and the smallest four villages. The 
Missions Zeitschrift suggests that he might find 
amore promising and a more useful field of 
labor if he should ally himself with the Rhen- 
ish missionaries in Northern Sumatra. 





Tue Norwegian missionaries in Madagascar 
regard the sufferings which the country has 
endured from the French war as a chastisement 
of the Hora kingdom, and a means of purifica- 
tion from the bad social conditions which have 
prevailed there. The prevailing hypocrisy 
made such a dispensation timely. Now the 
pride of the people has been broken. A more 
devout spirit prevails in the churches, with a 
fuller attendance at the prayer-meetings, and 
conviction of sinfulness is more generally felt. 
It appears that the old heathen idea that the 
relation between God and man is one of mutual 
service had not yet been fully dispelled. 


....West China is shortly to be connected by 
telegraph with East China and the world. The 
ine to Hankau is to be extended through 
Ichang to Chungking, and from Chungking to 
Cheutu, the capital of Sz Chuen province, 
thence to the capital of Yiianan, and ultimate- 
ly to Bahmo. This is of immense importance 
to civilization as well as to China, and 1 will be 
a source of protection to missionaries and 
others in the far-away provinces. British con- 
suls still refuse to give passports ior the prov- 
inces of Kwi Chau and Yuonan, Americans 
obtain passports for all parts of the Empire. In 
the Province of Sz Chuen missionaries have 
free access to the natives, but are as yet able to 
report but few conversions. There is quite a 
large sale of Scriptures in the province, 


...-Dr. Wanzermann has returned from his 
visitation of the African stations of the Berlin 
Missionary Society. Tpe comparisun of the con- 
ditions as he found them on his first visitation . 
eighteen years ago, with those now existing, 
revealed great progress. He was received with 


most manifest pleasure and respect by the native 
Christians wherever he went, 





Personalities, 


Tue distinguished Shaker elder, F. W. 
Stevens (of the Mount Lebanon Community) 
is anxious that a more religious spirit should 
revive itself in the persuasion, He says: “ Our 
lands have become too extensive and all the 
time and labor of the settlements are needed to 
care for their possessions, This is the root of 
trouble. We have just discovered that the idea 
of the desirability of the acquisition of land 
which we took with us from the world is wrong. 
Land monopoly is one of the curses of the coun- 
try. We mast dispose of part of our farms, and 
devote more time to missionary work and spread- 
ing the principles which we believe to be for the 
good of the people. We have gone wrong, and 
must correct our error.” 


.-»»Much has been said in regard to the great 
intimacy existing between the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice, who has recently married 
Prince Henri de Battenberg. This is now re- 
ported to be an absolute mistake, With the ex- 
ception of the promenades, either on foot or in 
carriage, the Queen and her daughter lead, in 
the castle, an existence quite apart. Princess 
Beatrice has always near her, Misses Norele and 
Bauer. Apart from the promenades which she 
takes with the Queen, the Princess occupies her 
days with her correspondence, with writing, 
painting, and music. 

.».-The Prince of Wales has a luxurious pri- 
vate railway saloon carriage for Continental 
traveling. Itis generally kept at Havre, and is 
in charge of a first class mechanical engineer, 
who examines it carefully before each journey, 
and who travels everywhere with the Prince. It 
has spacious drawing-room, sleeping berths, with 
bath-room, even shower baths, at each end, for 
the Prince and Princess, and is supplied with a 
reservoir for gas for forty-eight hours. 





...«The small waiting room at Professor Pas- 
teur’s laboratory in the Rue d’ Ulm presents a 
curious spectacle during the hours of inoculation. 
There are present Parisians, Provincials, Rus- 
sians, Austrians, Roumanians, Italians, and 
Spaniards, Some are elegantly dressed, others 
are in rags. In several cases the patients have 
brought their own doctors with them, The va- 
riety of languages spoken make the httle room 
a veritable Babel. ? 


++. 1t is stated as a fact that the present style 
of stereoscope was devised by Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. The old appliances were set 
inabox. He conceived the idea of an open 
stereoscope, explained it to Mr. Joseph L. Bates, 
the well-known merchant who has just passed 
away, and the latter brought out the invention 
Unfortunately they did not patent it, and there- 
by lost a fortune, 


.-.-A lineal descendant of Flood, the famous 
contemporary of Grattan, is Mr. Hanford 
Flood, of Kilkenny, freland, who has just been 
made defendant in an ejectment suit from 
estates that bring a yearly income of £10,000. 
He is said to have many personal characteris- 
tics in common with his spirited ancestor. 


+.--The late Rev. Ebenezer Gay, of Walpole, 
Mass., was the last survivor of Harvard’s class 
of 1814, of which William H. Prescott ws also a 
member. To the end of his life he daily read 
from the identical copy of the “New 
Testatment in Greek” used by him at college. 


...+The family (a wife and several children) 
of the Duke of Seville are reduced to want as 
well as shame. The Duke’s estates are confis- 
cated ; he himself is in the galleys, and were it 
not for private charity the household would 
starve, 


.-«eThe Hon. George Bancroft will present to 
the American Unitarian Association an oil por- 
trait of his father, the Rev. Aaron Bancroft, 
first president of the Association, and for more 
than fifty years a pastor ia Worcester, Mass. 


...-Lord Shrewsbury is about to retire from 
business as a cab proprietor. His cabs, horses, 
and establishment generally are to be taken by 
acompany. Hecently his men struck; and this 
is why he is giving up business, 


e+eeThe memery of Stonewall Jackson will 
be honored by a costly monument, the sum 
required for it being contributed by the states 
of Virginia and South Carolina in particular. 


..--The Crown Prince and Princess of Aus- 
tria, Rudolph and Stephanie, will spend the 
coming summer in Great Britain, largely in the 
Scottish Highlands, 


....Bishop Simpson's remains will presently 
be transferred to the new marble mausoleum 
built for them in the West Laurel Hill Cemetery , 


...-Mme. Adelina Patti has several times been 
hissed lately, and her European popularity 
seems waning every month. 


...-Canon Liddon is regaining healtb, and 
will probably be able to preach at St. Paul's 
agaio in July. 


...-Hon. Frederick Douglas expects to spend 
the approaching summer in Europe with his 
wife. 








Financial, 
THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Tue free coinage of silver as advocated 
by the extreme silver men, and last week 
defeated in the House of Representatives, 
means tbat all parties owning silver bullion 
may bring it tothe Mint of the United States, 
and have it coined into silver dollars weigh- 
ing 4124 grains of standard silver, which 
dollars, considered with reference to their 
bullion value, would, at the present price 
of silver, be worth about twenty per cent. 
less than gold dollars. These silver dollars 
are by law made a legal tender at their face 
value for the payment of all debts, public 
and private, except where the contract ex- 
pressly stipulates otherwise. It is very 
easy to see in this state of the facts, that, 
under the free coinage of silver, any one 
having four gold dollars could go iato the 
market and buy silver, and then carry that 
silver to one of the Mints of the United 
States, and there have it coined into five 
silver dollars of full legal-tender power, 
thus making a net profit of twenty per 
cent. by the operation. 

The owners of silver bullion in this 
country, a3 well as elsewhere, would, under 
such circumstances, bring it to the United 
States Mint for coinage. They are not so 
thick-headed as not to secure to themselves 
this advantage. The coinage of silver dol- 
lars would at once rapidly increase; and 
these dollars, having the same debt paying 
power as gold dollars, though really worth 
twenty per cent. less, would be used in the 
payment of customs duties and the dis- 
charge of all private contracts payable in 
dollars. The Treasury would largely col- 
lect its customs duties in such dollars or 
silver certificates, and would, from sheer 
necessity, be compelled to use these dollars 
in paying the principal and interest of the 
public debt. In a comparatively short 
time silver would practically become the 
standard of value in this country, and all 
prices of values would be computed and 
expressed therein. Gold would be virtually 
demonetized, being here held at a premium 
in silver, and would, for the most part, 
under the general laws of trade, find its 
way into other countries in exchange for 
silver. The United States would be the 
most profitable market in the world in 
which to sell silver in exchange for gold, 
for the purpose of coinage. 

So long as the other nations of the earth 
refuse to act in concurrence with the 
United States in the free coinage of silver 
at a fixed ratio of value as between gold and 
silver, such coinage by the United States 
simply means mono-metallism, on the silver 
basis, and the consequent demonetization 
of gold ia thiscountry. It can mean noth- 
ing else. The extreme silver men of the 
Bland type are really silver mono-metallists. 
They are such because their theory, if put 
into practice, inevitably conducts to this 
result; and if they cannot see it, then they 
are too ignorant to be teachers in finance. 
The issue, as matters now stand, is a plain 
one. It isto be hoped that the friends of 
honest dollars and a sound currency, will 
thoroughly ventilate this whole question 
during the present session of Congress. 
The people of the State of New York would 
be glad to hear from Senator Evarts, if the 
time ever comes when he shall have gained 
definite views on the subject, and equally 
the courage to express them, so as to be 
clearly understood, without any reference 
to their possible effect upon his political 
future. The question is practically a very 
serious one, and this is no time for mem- 
bers in either House of Corgress to be 
making political guesses as to how things 
may turn out in respect to themselves. 





VERMILYE & CO’S. STATEMENT. 


Nosopy will doubt the published state- 
ment of Vermilye & Co. as to the manner 
in which that firm became possessed of 
$825,000 of the first mortgage bonds of the 
New York Broadway Surface Railway 
Company, guaranteed in part by the Sev- 
enth Avenue Company and in part by the 
Twenty-Th'rd Street Company. The firm 
bought them in good faith of Messrs. 
Toshay, Kerr & Sharp, who were legaliy 
authorized to sell these bonds, paying for 
them a seven per cent. premium, and then 
sold them in good faith at an advance to 








aa 
other parties, who also bought them in 
good faith. The Broadway Company wag 
a legal corporation, competent to issue 
these bonds and put them upon the Mar- 
ket for sale; and it had in the way pre. 
scribed by law obtained the privilege of 
laying down its track in Broadway. We 
believe, upon the evidence before the pub. 
lic, that this privilege was obtained by 
bribing the Board of Aldermen of this city 
in 1884; that the bribe-givers and the bribe. 
takers, being indicted, tried and convicted, 
should be punished as the !aw directs, and 
that the charter of the Broadway Surface 
Railway Company should be annulled by 
the legislature of this state. A bill to this 
effect has already passed the Senate; and 
we hope that it will be passed by the As 
sembly and then be signed by the Gov. 
ernor. 

But we do not believe that the legisla. 
ture of this state or any other power can, 
in consistency with justice or the Consti- 
tution of the United States, destroy the 
vested rights of contract which the holders of 
the bonds have acquired by purchasing 
them in good faith of Vermilye & Co. 
These rights of contract, whatever they 
are, must remain in statu quo unchanged 
and unaffected by any subsequent legisla- 
tion. The Federal Constitution expressly 
declares that no state shall pass any “law 
impairing the obligation of contracts.” 
Any law passed by the legislature of this 
state, having this effect in respect to these 
bonds, would for that reason be unconsti- 
tutional and of no force, and the courts 
would and should so hold. 

The fact that the Aldermen of this city, 
if fact it be, were bribed to grant the privi- 
lege of laying the track in Broadway, 
does not vitiate the legal character of the 
bonds issued by the Broadway Company, 
or destroy the vested rights of their inno- 
cent holders. These holders are no parties 
to this bribery, and Vermilye & Co. are no 
parties to it, but simply purchasers and 
sellers of the bonds, without being either 
issuers or guarantors. If the bonds are 
otherwise legal, they remain legal, not- 
withstanding the bribery of the Board of 
Aldermen; and whatever security for their 
payment lies behind them, must also re- 
main. Ina word, the bondholders cannot 
be disposseszed of any rights which they 
have lawfully acquired There is no doubt 
that the Aldermen, whether bribed or not, 
had the legal power to do what they did 
do. Their corruption does not vitiate the 
legal character of their action, so far as 
the vested rights of innocent third parties 
are concerned. These rights must be se- 


cured as they were when acquired. This 
is law and this is justice. 


IMPORTANT TO STATE BANKS. 


Tue Attorney-General of this State, at 
the request of Bank Superintendent Paine, 
has given an importaut opinion in regard to 
bank investments. It is as follows: 


**In his opinion the Attorney-General holds 
that banks may purchase any securities em- 
braced in the term ‘evidence of debt’ which 
may be necessary in the exercise of their legiti- 
mate banking powers. 

**He quotes scction 37 of chapter 409 of the 
Laws of 1882, which provide that ‘State banks 
may take and become the owner of any stocksor 
bonds of interest bearing obligations of the 
United States or of the State of New York, or of 
any city, county, town, or village of this State, 
the interest of which is not in arrears, aud to 
discount and negotiate bills, notes, and other 
evidences of debt.’ The term ‘evidences of 
debt,’ he says, as used in the statutes in relation 
to moneyed corporations, means every written 


instrument or security for payment of money 
importing on its face the existence of a debt, 








and whether under seal or otherwise. 
The word ‘discount’ virtually meanimg 
‘to buy,’ and the word ‘negotiate’ mean- 


ing ‘to sell,’ among other things, it would 
seem to follow that a state bank might buy and 
sell any security or obliga'ion «mbraced in the 
term * evidence of debt,’ as here defined. This 
would not, however, include the buying and 
selling of stocks, because it haa been auchori- 
tatively held that certificates of stock are not 
‘evidences of indebteduess.’ In cooclusion, the 
Attorney-General says: ‘It may b2 urged iv 
opposition to these views that the eau merativn 
of the securities in section 37, of which banks 
may become tne owner, expressly ¢xcludes them 
from buying thuse not mentioned. Bus the 
authority to ‘discount’ or to ‘ buy’ is touud 2 
section 35, and seems to be contemplated 10 
section 68; and, therefure, the only word in 
section 37, affecting the ques ion is the word 
* negtiat+,’ wuirn 1s defined as above stated. 
am, therefore, of the opinion that State banks 
may buy and sell any securices embraced in the 
term ‘evidence of debt,’ which may be neces- 
sary in the exercise of their legitimate baukwg 
powers. My opinion, however, must not * 
construed a8 warranting banks to buy and te! 
evidence of debt for mere speculative purposes, 
Such acts are clearly beyond the scope a” 
powers of all banks,” 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Loanasie funds have accumulated upon 
the market throughout the past week, and 
porrowers were enabled, upon acceptable 
collateral, to secure their needs at low rates 
of interest. The demand for money has 
fallen off very perceptibly from what it has 
been during the past two or three weeks, 
which is ominous that business enterprise 
is on the wane. Tae causes for such a 
condition of things is very plain, with the 
present unsettled questions of labor and 
capital now before the public; and the 
threatening a‘titude assumed by voth sides 
bids fair to create a more cautious disposi- 
tion than has’ heretofore been shown by 
husiness men. The bank statement shows 
no further important reduction of surplus 
reserve, but the contraction of loans indi- 
cates that an effort is being made to 
strengthen their reserves, which are very 
generally below the legal requirement 
of 25 per cent. The rates of domestic 
Exchange on New York are again in favor 
of shipments of currency to this center, 
besides which the disbursements on account 
of interest and dividends and the redemp- 
tion of Government bonds, wi.l tend to in- 
crease the supply of money seeking invest_ 
ment and employment; and these features 
foreshadow the continuance of an easy 
money market for the immediate future. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange. and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
14@24 per cent., the closing rate yesterday 
being 2 per cent.; and commervial has 
been in fair supply with some improvement 
in the demand, the banks having shown 
more disposition to buy first-class indorse- 
meets. First class indorsel bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
teken at 34@4 per cent. discount, four 


months at 34@44, and good single-named 
paper at 44@6 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The professional traders were in control 
of the Stock market throughout the week, 
and the fluctuations, which have been fre- 
quent and irregular, are without signifi- 
cance, as the call from outsiders was a 
mere bagatelle as regards business. The 
tendency of values has been downward, ow- 
ing to the influence of a bear market, which 
is based upon the unfavorable features that 
prevail at the present time—namely the 
railroad strike, the transcontinental fight, 
the cutting of rates and the quiet aspect of 
general trade. Toward the close of the 
week there was an active buying of Pacific 
Mail for some reason only known to those 
interested, which resulted in an advance of 
over six per cent, on the value of the stock. 
If the market was a natural one and sus- 
tained by legitimate values, the entire list, 
with but few exceptions, would long ere 
this have taken a serious tumble; but the 
force of the money power is sufficiently 
strong to prevent such a change. 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The demand for Government bends was 
fair, but somewhat irregular. The large 
amount of money seeking investment sus- 
tained prices, and increased the amount of 
the transactions. The closing quotations 
are as follows: 


Ba, Askea. 
43a, 1891, rew....11234 fai) Qussenes 68, ol Wik = 
oo. =. on. 11245 1125,|Currency ts. "98.1293 = 
4s, Wi, rew...... Ix644  126%|C - 


ver cents.10U%  — 
BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $3,567,- 
475, and it now amounts to $15,555,875. The 
changes i in the averages show an increase in 
loans of $332,120, a decrease in specie of 
$976.100, an increase in legal tenders of 
$5,182,500, an increase in net deposits of 
$2,367, 700, and a decrease in circulation of 


BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 
The Foreign Exchange market was with- 
Out special feature. On Monday the posted 
rates for sterling were reduced } cent on the 
; but they were restored on Tuesday. 


After that the market was firm. Com- 
mercial bills were only in moderate supply. 

On Saturday the posted rates were $4.87 
for 60-day bills, and $4.89 for demand, Ac- 
tual business was done at $4.864@#4.86} 
for 60-day bills, $4.88@#4.88} for de- 
mand, , soe. 88? for cable transfers, 
and $4.85@$4.854 for commercial bills. 
Continental Exchange was dull. Francs 
were quoted at 5.184@5.174 for long, and 
5.15@5.14% for short sight; Reichmurks at 
sok aot. and 953@954, and Guilders at 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
SSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected and placed to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


INVESTMENTS. 


BK, Lamaeeedl or unimproved, will pay 
largely, Money can be loaned on the best real es 





t administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 t d to the t ion of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 

HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B CHI(CTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 





DAN. H ARNOLD 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM H. MACY 


CLINTON GILBERT, ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
DANIEL D. LORD, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHELPS, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A.STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
5. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8, SMITH. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y- 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
peeved aoe n Minne- 
% Oreo worth 
to 6 times 


sane x. years Eat gaviiens and no foreclos- 

ures, Inte: as soon as draft is received. 

Sati sfaction ime, Send for circular, ref- 
nd si 

». D. WES STER. @ Grand Forks. Dakota. 


per Cent. _Denscrvetive Investments 
in Firat m Loans in Min- 
per reente with — 








pal fae an rest Guacante at op- 

tion of m es Governmeat 

Bonde a50; mRetabiished five: years. du | 
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oan 
without a tang Te lose. Bond and warrants for 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incerp orated. Graud Forks. Dakota. 








tate rit; tor from six to eight percent. Refer. 
— E = = NowTD aie ‘aul, M1 t 
Solid Iowa Investments. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Bes Gaines. lowa. with capital of Olss.000 


anteed lowa Mortgages 
= roent. ten-year debentures (its own obliga tion) 
pr A y it mo ces deposited with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 


Abundant: references. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
2l4and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


ont the 
nd and Reliable 


WESTERN FARM f MORTGAGE E CO. 
FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. © HPs 
ne or . SURPLUS, ssseia6o. 
able in hy Amie: Cinrivatied a rasiiftien. abe Absolute Loom Se. 


ice. No wo ae Refer to = 


formsand fullinf. ormation, bor pamphlet 
Albany & Phila. 1Y-Omies 18 137 Bway,C.C.Hine& Sea.agte: 


FLORIDA 
Investments in Good Mortgages 


In Sums of $50,000 to $500. 


Interest 8 to 12 per cont. 


yy, able in bank s 














Ho jossce P29 eice ceptions pre, refe cone 
LE Atty on Fiscal Agen +m 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


ddress 
. CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established ....... eH scecsces NEES 
REAL ESTATE pocsinnsieh? 
PROPERTY RENTED 3: 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and assessments looked after and 
LOAN on First Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully new otiated. 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cent. Net to the Investor.! 


We have onpgtentt on bend, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage R al Estat nds, in FC L 
suit a We ay only on low 
business blocks pe: residence property io Ae city. 
Write for 
DES MOINES Lean AND ety sf CO., 

oines, lowa. 

















b a : Col. iB. Dato elder. | U, 8, Ans Wash. 
ar’ 
inate Mer ie rst  Natignaly Bank. Mont; lier, Vt.; t.; Loan 
and Teaat avings nD 
.D.. Lg dent University horth ‘Dakota, 
Bey vorke: Hev. H. G. Mendenhall. Grand Forks. 


1% ‘weestucr. 80 


Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonas 
t. semi-annual interest. 

ment of PE of principal and i terest remit tree 
rae- Loans secure tate in Minne- 
a ois or improved tarms vin Minnesota, lowa, or 
as eS wes three to six times the loan, upon 
ocations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 
selected po = —_) id particu Be- 





8. netting 7 
ompt pay- 


A. $. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the New 
York Steck Exchange bought and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Go “0, 3 %o. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of git pu U0, with branches at groan and Mit- 

Ota, 0 


juteres Guaranteed. — 6 Sons —. Debent 
nds (obligations of ine Com runping 10 

secu: Dy ortgage } cans, 4 depos ed with 
cantile Trust Co., N t also issues Demand 
Certificates of Deposit t at 5 per cent. interest. Write 
for pamphlet and references. 


Home Office. KEmmetsbuarg, Iowa. 
E,. 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. ¥. 


Lands and Homes 
In Central and Northern California. 


Grain, Fruit, Grass or Timber. 


Mild climate, exempt from snow, tornadoes and 
blizzards, where outdoor work is done every month 
of the year, and where semi-tropical as well as ordin- 
ary crops are raised. 

Wheat, Barley, Uhili Clover, Oranges, Apples, Ber- 
ries, and vegetables in great perfection. 

Unfailing streams of water for irrigation. 

Railroads connecting with Orexon in progress. 

For pamphlets descriptive of the country, or the 
particulara of properties for sale, address IMMI- 
GRATION ASSOCIATION, #29 Second Street, Sacra- 
mento, or W. H. MILLS, Fourth and Townsend 
Streets, San Francisco. 


7% MORTGAGES 


On Cattivated Western Farms worth TAREE 
TIMES the ameunt ot the Loa 
— EASTERN BANKING CO., 
OSBO STREET, BOSTON. 
FRANCIS A. OSBORN, President. 
W. 'T. MERRIHEW, Treasurer. 
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fore a BAK ER i or 2 
oe es MINNEAPOLIS, mn., or 
to SAML, R. MacLEAN, 43 Exchange Pl., New York. 





A SAEHE ; 
Investment Security, 


Six Per Cent. 20-Year Debenture Honds 
OF THE 


AMERICAN 


ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 
In Denominations of $100, $500, 
and $1,000 Each. 


Principal and interest payable in gold at the office 
of om Ameriogs loa and crest | Conoens 6 oer 
ork, or in rling money 
ibe Agency in London, England, at the hold- 
er’s option, 


Price of Bonds, far and Accrued Luterest. 


or at its 
Mass., or from 


Messrs. A. S. HATCH & CO., Bankers, 
Ne. 5 Nassau St... New York. 


LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY 
& CHICAGO 


Consolidated 6 per cent, 
Gold Bonds of 1916, 


Coupons Payable Apri! and October. 


Ptincipal and Interest wit MA 8. Gold Coin, 
M D MO NT For 8 AT % AND AOC- 
erat matin ORUED INTEREST 


From January ist, 1886. 


ht to oévene the above price without fur- 
ans ce is reserv' 


ALLEY, DOWD & FIELD, 
70 BROADWAY. 
JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
23 BROAD STREET. 








Guaranteed 8% Loans & Debentures 


SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON REAL ESTATE, 


NECOTIATED BY THE 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 





A Co 


and Southern Capitalists. 





GORSICANA, 





oration with a PAID UP CAPITAL OF $200,000 composed of Northern 


Over Seven-eighths of Stockholders reside in New York, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Send for Circulars and Forms. 


AGEHNOY, Texas. 












A SOLID @ @RPER CENT 
Perannum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


Iowa Loan and Tr 
Moines, Iowa, — 
ital of $500,000 
acer: interest ite ave 





ust Company, of Des 
rated Ey 1872, baving @ cash cap- 

Qu surplus, offers at par and 
er cent. debenta 


$1,00) each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of $106,000 of firet mo: rigages 
improved res estate, wo os least two a half 
times the sum loaned thereo 

Interest paid semi-aunuaily, pa Principal when 
due, at the nme National Bank, New York, in 

one coin, These ntures oot fiftecn- -year coupon 

but ae after te 
peyond question. Our six 
of i has besa discoptt ined, are held by many of 
vings banks and educational and charitable in- 

stitutions of New England and New York, where 
promptness and safety are = first ge on. 

The company has made over 14,000 loan at 
me about nine million dol! we, and is widely 

sound and conservative, and as the heavicet nan. 

cial institution in Iowa. Debentures for sale by 

orton, Bliss & Co.. Pe tod have the exclusive agency. 
Denominations. $1,000 

Reference 8: George G. Williams, President Chemtenl 
National Bank: and all banks and business m at 
Des Moines. A pamphlet, with f full particulass ¢ and 
sewers Seengae the country, sent on applica- 


tion. 
Ss C. E, FULLER, President. 
G. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND. 


FFICE OF THE ADAMS MINING COMPANY, 
Secre ary s Of Office, 280 Broadway, 
Ew YorRK, April 10th, 1886, 
Dividend No. 22. 


A dividend of 10 cents per share, being fifteen thon - . 
and ($15,(00) dollars, will be payable to the s 
holders of record, on and after the 20th of April, > 
1886, at {ne office of the Farmers’ Loan and it Com - 

os. 20 and 22 Williams Street, New York City. 
Transfer books wili close on the 15th, and reopen on 
the 22d day of apg 586. 
UN . 
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1 
A E. Secretar. 
aeaae HOMAS D. ADAMS, President, 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
WEsTERN UNION TELEGRAPH, CoMPaRyY, 
New York, March 10th, 1886. 


HE BOARD OF 1 DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, to be issued 
on and after the 15th of April, proximo to sharehold.- 
ers of record at the close of the books of transfer on 
the 20th of March, instant, in certificates of indebted- 
ness payable in the capital stock of the company at 
par within twelve months, or when the company shall 
have obtained authority to increase its capital stock. 


transfer books will be closed at 8 o’clock on the 
» oon of March 20th, instant, and be reopened on 
the Ist of April next. 





A. B,. BREWER, Secretary. 
THe CHATHAM Le oT ith 
196 Broapwar, Niw — a 


(QUARTERLY | DIVIDEND. D-T oe auridesd 
cen 


f THREE PER Ee CENT: (8 
fon the past three mon sapabde on ana ‘after 


Alransier books will remain 1D Cone ao Bat Gate, 
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Commercial, 
OBITUARY. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Richard Ar- 
nold, of the dry goods firm of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Company, of New York, which 
occured last week, was a great surprise to 
the whole business community. Mr. Ar- 
nold was the only son of Mr. Aaron Ar- 
nold, who was the founder of the house, 
more than half a century ago. Mr. Aaron 
Arnold was a thoroughly educated busi- 
ness man. His tastes and natural abilities 
led him forward step by step until he at- 
tained the highest rank as a merchant, 
among the business men of his time. His 
firm name was changed several times 
during the most active period of his 
life but he was always known and recog- 
nized as its head and chief executive, 
leader, and director. He did not, by dash 
and bluster, make himseif known to the 
world, but by the better qualities of steady, 
persevering work. He understood and 
practiced the best methods of doing busi- 
ness; and we knew, watched and admired 
him as a man worthy of special study and 
imitation. He had old-fashioned notions 
about strict integrity in all business mat- 
ters, which were a daily and atruthful ser- 
mon to all with whom he was associated. 
His earlier places of business, down to 
the erection of his ‘‘immense establish- 
ment” in Canal Street, were patronized 
by a host of the strongest and most con- 
servative families in the city. The busi- 
ness grew rapidly in Canal Street, and at 
length was removed to its present location. 

Mr. Richard Arnold,(son of Aaron,) now 
just deceased, was also an able merchant. 
He confined himself closely, too closely 
for health, to his business. He was a pru- 
dent, conservative manager, and, associated 
as he was for years with his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Constable—who has been connected 
for more than two-score years with the 
house, and most of the time as partner— 
the firm of Arnold & Constable has not 
lacked in any essential element of strength, 
popularity or success. It has achieved a 
name for probity and fair dealing which 
placed it and kept it at the front among the 
ablest and best mercantile establishments 
in the country. Mr. Richard Arnold was 
not thought to be seriously ill until a few 
days before his death. He had, through 
the winter, been able most of the time to 
attend to business, as had been his custom 
for years; but, with a constitution 
nor over robust, he found it necessary, for 
some time past, to watch his health with 
the greatest care. A week only before his 
death his physicians were compelled to 
state to his family that his condition was 
a very dangerous one. Mr. Arnold leaves 
a wife and four childien. 

The funeral services took place on Satur- 
day. There was a private service in the 
early morning, at the late residence of the 
deceased, No. 1020 Fifth Avenue, which 
was conducted by the Rev. Dr. Shackel- 
ford and the Rev. Samuel Moran, the latter 
of West Islip, N. Y. The punlic services 
were at St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-third Street, where Mr. Arnold 
had long worshiped with his family. 

The Rev. Dr. W. F. Morgan had charge 
of the church services, and was assisted 
by the Rev. A. Mackay Smith, the Rev. A. 
B. Carver, the Rev. Dr. Shackelford, the 
Rev. Mr. Anketell and the Rev. Samuel 
Moran. The middle aisle of the church 
was reserved for the immediate relatives, 
the employés of Arnold, Constable & Co., 
and the old business friends of the de- 
ceased. The latter were present in such 
numbers that they were with difficulty 
seated. The remains reached the church 
a few minutes before ten o’clock, and the 
six officiating clergymen were then in their 
stallsin the chancel. The floral offerings, 
except a beautiful cross of white roses, 
which lay on the handsome oak casket, 
were brought into the church by the Fifty- 
third. Street entrance and placed on the 
chancel steps. The offerings were numer- 
ous, elegant and appropriate. They com- 
prised anchors, crosses, crowns and a 
family tribute in the shape of alarge pillow, 
with the word ‘‘ Father ” across it in con- 
trasting buds. 

As the casket, carried by six young men, 
was brought into the church, five of the 





officiating clerzsymen—Dr. Morgan remain- 
ing in the chancel—met it, and the Revs. 
Mackay Smith and Carver, read aloud, 
with the assemblage standing : 

“Tam the resurrection and the life, saith the 
Lord ; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die.” 


There had been a subdued organ volun- 
tary during the processional, and when the 
casket was placed in front of the chancel 
and the clergy returned to their places, the 
choir chanted the thirty-ninth and ninetieth 
Psalms in a very impressive manner. The 
Rev. Dr. Shackelford read the lesson, taken 
from the fifteenth chapter of the First Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, begin- 
ning, ‘‘ Now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that 
slept.” The Rev. Dr. Morgan announced 
the 256th hymn: ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 

Six verses were sung, when the clergy 
left their stalls in the chancel, and, sur- 
rounding the casket, the committal service 
was read by Dr. Morgan, assisted by the 
Revs. Moran and Anketell. ‘‘ The Mercy 
Seat” was sung by the choir before the ben- 
ediction, and, following the benediction, 
‘** Hark, My Soul.” 

The interment was at Greenwood Ceme- 
tery, in the Arnold family vault. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue present condition of the market for 
dry goods, although not what is desired, 
has many features of promise and encour- 
agement, which is calculated to sustain the 
hopeful feeling that has prevailed through- 
out the past year in all the departments of 
the trade. The unsettled state of the labor 
troubles still exerts a restricting influence 
which causes buyers to hesitate and con- 
sider well the character of their purchases, 
as well as to curtail them to the demand of 
immediate wants. However, comparison 
shows tliat the business of the first quar. 
ter of the present year is much larger than 
that of last, which, to say the least,is cheer- 
ing, particularly as there has been an ab. 
sence of speculation on the part of either 
wholesale or retail buyers. The condition 
of the market for staple cotton goods has 
not materially changed, except that there 
was a freer demaad for certain specialties 
by the manufacturing trade. Patterned 
fabrics, as ginghams, seersuckers, dress 
goods, lawns, table damasks, foulards, 
chambrays, sateens, etc., continue to meet 
with marked attention from jobbers and 
retailers; but the general demand for 
printed calicoes was disappointing, and a 
curtailment of production has wisely been 
determined upon by several printers in or- 
der to keep stocks within reasonable 
bounds, and avoid unwieldy accumula- 
tions. The commission houses report that 
their customers are paying promptly, as a 
rule, and but little complaint on the score 
of collections is heard from jobbers, al- 
though some of the smaller dealers are a 
trifle behind in their settlements. 








COTTON GOODS, PRINTS, ETO. 

There was a continuation of the quiet 
feeling lately witnessed in the market for 
staple cotton goods; but prices are without 
quotable change. Further sales of brown 
sheetings were made to converters, which 
footed up a considerable aggregate amount; 
but the demand by jobbers was compara- 
tively. small. Bleached shirtings remain 
quiet, and wide sheetings, corset. jeans and 
sateens are in light request; but agents 
report a fair hand-to-mouth demand for 
colored cottons, as denims, tickings, awn- 
ing stripes, cheviots, winceys, apron and 
furniture checks, etc., and leading makes 
are steadily held. Fiat-fold cambrics are 
in pretty good request, and stocks are gen- 
erally small. Table damasks are moving 
steadily, andéthehest makes of both staples 
and fancies are sold ahead. There was a 
very moderate demand for fancy prints, 
and other calicoes were more or less quiet. 
The jobbing trade was sluggish, but rela- 
tively low prices enabled large jobbers to 
effect fairly liberal sales of shirtings, ‘‘ off 
styles” fancies, etc., in package lots. It 
is understood that some additivnal printers 
will stop the production of light prints for 
the season in course of next week. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Agents continued to make fair-sized de- 





liveries of all-woel cashmeres, homespuns, 
di Ss, serges, etc., in execution of 
b orders, amd a moderate amount of 
new business was reported by the repre- 
sentatives of leading mills. Etamines, 
lace brocades, beiges, plain and printed 
nuns’ veilings, etc., were distributed in 
small parcels to a fair amount, and there 
was a steady call for light reassortments 
of yarn-dyed cotton brocades and fancy 
piece-dyed cotton fabrics. Dress ginghams 
were in irregular demand at first hands, 
but there was a steady call for staple cheek 
and fancizs, resulting in a very fair business. 
Crinkled seersuckers continue in pretty 
good demand by .package buyers, and 
plain seersuckers and chambrays are mov- 
ing in moderate quantities. Jobbers report 
a slight lull in the demand for dress ging- 
hame, but staples and seersuckers are job- 
bing in fair quantities. 

WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIRRY AND UNDERWEAR. 


The developments of the past week in 
the woolen departmeat of the trade have 
been of the ordinary character. Trade in 
general displays the usual quietude for this 
season of the year. The drawbacks to dis- 
tributiomef dress: fabries consequent upon 
the railroad troubles inthe West, with their 
unsettling influence in other sections, still 
leave traces upon the local market, and the 
disposition of clothiers in some quarters to 
=a the most of any slight advantage in 
their favor to ‘‘talk” the market down 
certainly does not brighten matters in that 
line. However, the distribution of dress 
woolens for summer trede, the orders 
thus far secured for plain fabrics and 
novelties, and the amount of orders in 
hand for the general line of men’s-wear 
woolens, to say nothing of the appa- 
rent disposition of manufacturers to regu- 
late their output in a good measure by the 
volume of orders and the current demand, 
serve to offset in a measure the influence 
of the several slightly unfavorable condi- 
tions that have affected the markets the 
past two orthree weeks. Iu brief, it may 
fairly be remarked that, while there is 
plenty of room for improvement, the mar- 
kets are by no means in poor shape. The 
jobbing trade in hosiery and knit underwear 
has shown moderate activity, but the de- 
mand atfirst hands was light andirregular. 
There was, however, a good, steady move- 
ment in cottou hosiery and summer under- 
wear On account of back orders, and popu- 
lar makes are so closely sold up.that prices 
remain firm. Some additional orders,for 
wool hosiery and heavy shirts and drawers 
were placed with the commission houses, 
and there was a moderate business in Jer- 
seys and women’s worsted jackete. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 
The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 


1886, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1886. 1885. 
Entered at the port....... ... $2,344,591 $1,968) 
on the market....... 2,327,803 1,877,077 
Simee Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 36,641,905  31.445.098 
Thrown on the market....... 37,083,713 32,981,811 








James M’Creery & Co. 


Exhibit this week their spring importa- 
tions in BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS, VELVETS, etc., with the latest 
selected designs in Rich Novelties to 
match for cembinatiens. They offer 
several hundred pieces Rich Silks in 
Glace Cheeks, Louisiennes, Foulards, 
Tricetines, Imprimes, etc., at greatly re« 
duced priees. Also 5,000 yards of Rich 
Silk and Velvet Novelties in various de- 
signs, at about half their cest to import. 

Orders by mail promptly filled. Ad- 
dress : 

Broadway, cor. Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


WOODSTOCK 
CARPETS, 


In all sizes and colorings. These are 
very reasenabie in price,as well as dare 
able in wear. They are particularly 
desirable for use in 


COUNTRY 
AND 
Sea.Shore Cottages. 








The full line of Patterns and Colorings 
constantly in stock in the following sizes: 


7.62 9.0 10.6212.0 
7.6210.6 9.0213.6 
9.02 90 10.6”13.6 
9.0210.6 12.0213.6 
9.0212.0 12.0015.0 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS, 


558 and 560 Washington St.,-Bosten., 





O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th St., 


STRAW GOODS, 


2,00 DOZEN FINE MILAN BONNETS AND HATs. 
75e. 
IMMENSE STOCK CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS 
48ec. and upward. 
2,500 DOZEN CHILDREN’S UNTRIMMED HATS, 


25e. and upward. 


1,000 Trimmed Bonnets and 
Hats, imported and of our own 
manufacture, at extremely low 
prices. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


FLOWERS AND PUA THER) 


NEW DESIGNS IN 


RIBBONS AND LACES. 
Sut Umbrellas and Parasols, 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


1.00 BOUCLE AND JERSEY CLOTH JACKETS, 
$3.98 AND 84,98; WORTH 86 TO $8. 


2,00 VERY FINE IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
WALKING JACKETS, 86.95AND 88.75. 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT LADIES’ IMPORTED 
JACKETS IN NEWSHADESAND MATERIALS. 


NEWMARKETS AND RAGLANS IN GREAT VA- 
RIETY. 


IMPORTED CLOTH WRAPS IN A VARIETY OF 
COLORS, LINED WITH SILK AND TRIMMED 
WITH LACES TO MATCH, 89.75 AND $12.75. 


COLORED VELVET WRAPS, LINED WITH SILK, 
BEADED GRENADINE SLEEVES AND TRIMMED 
WITH LACE AND JETS, 816.75, $19.75 AND $25. 


IMPORTED WRAPS, BEADED ALL OVER AND 
LINED WITH SILK, RICHLY TRIMMED, $29.7, 
$36 TO 39%. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF LADIES’, 
MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S JERSEY WAISTS AT 
LOW PRICES. 


SPECIAL REDUCTION IN LADIES’ CLOTH AND 
SILK COSTUMES. 


MISSES’ SUITS SCIOAKS. 


CONFIRMATION SUITS. 


SILKS. 


DRESS GOODS. 
LADS” MUSLIN ONDE AWEAD 
INFANTS’ WEAR. 


COLORED SKIRTS, 
BOYS’ SHIRT WAISTS. 


HOSIERY. 
WHITE GOODS. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
TABLE COVERS. 
LACE CURTAINS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMFT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 
A Catalogue will be sent upon 


receipt of stx cents te pay postage- 


H. O'NEILL & 6O., 


321 to 329 6th Ave. 
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RIDLEYS 
Grand, Allen & Orchard Streets, N. Y. 
SPRING AND SUMMER 


NOVELTIES 


ARENOW TO BE SEEN AND HAD IN ABUN- 
pANCE AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT AND AT 
PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A VERY LARGE 
gAVING. 


There is no doubt 
about our stock being 
the largest to_ select 
from, 


MILLINERY, 


OUK MILLINERY PARLOR CONTAINS A VERY 
LARGE AND VARIED ASSORTMENT OF 


Pattern Bonnets and Hats: 


INCLUDING PARIS-TRIMMED AND THOSE FROM 

OUR OWN WORKROOMS,AND IN EACH,CASE THE 

DIFFERENCE IN PRICE WILL SHOW A SAVING 
OF ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF USUALLY PAID. 


STRAW GOODS. 


NEW COLORS AND COMBINATIONSIN 


Straw Hats and Bonnets 


lithe latest Novelties added daily 
DRESS GOODS 


In all the Latest Effects. 


IN ALL-WOOL, SILK AND WOOL, AND COTTON. 


Spring Suits and Wraps 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN 
IN ALL THE SPRING STYLES. 


Fashion Magazine. 


THE SPRING NUMBER SURPASSES ANY OF ITS 
PRECEDING ISSUES, AND IS BEYOND QUESTION 
THE BEST PERIODICAL OF ITS KIND PUB. 
LISHED. All illustrations are exact copies of the 
originals, which are on sale in our fifty-two depart- 
ments, and the Price-List gives the same prices as are 
asked at our counters. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, AT 50 CENTS PER 
ANNUM, OR 15 CENTS SAMPLE COPY. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SOND, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 
56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


RH. MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18T. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & 60. 





FOR A PGW DAYS OWL. 
MOQUETTE CARPETS 


$1.15 per yard. 
NUMEROUS PATTERNS, SUITABLE FOR aLL 
KINDS OF FURNISHING, TO SELECT FROM, 


JOHN & JAMES DOSDO, 


40 and 42 West 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS | 


THIS ENTIRE WEEK 


WE OFFER LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFER- 
ENT GRADES AT LESS THAN THE 


MANUFACTURER'S COST OF PRODUCTION. 
500 *: ei EOES BEST QUALITY MOQUETTES. 








ECEsS BEST 5-FRAME BODY ae 
PIECES BEST ALL-WOOL INGRAINS 


THIS SEASON'S STYLES TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER KNOWN. 


NOVELTIES IN 


MAT'TINGS. 


JUST LANDED, WHITE AND RED CHECK, FROM 
$5.00 PER ROLL. FINE FANCY PAT- 
TERNS FROM #8.00 PER ROLL. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


50 PIECES SILK BROCATELLES FROM $4 PER YD. 
100 PIECES SILK TAPESTRIES FROM $1 PER YD. 
50 PIECES SILK PLUSHES FROM $1.60 PER YD. 
200 PIECES MOHAIR PLUSHES FROM 81.25. 
76 PIECES PETITS POINTS FROM %& CTS. PER YD. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS IN ALL KINDS OF FURNI- 
TURE COVERINGS. 


WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


J, A. BLUXOME & C0., 
6th Ave. and 21st 8t., N. Y. 
DRESS COODS, 


SILKS, SUITS, WRAPS 


and Undergarments, 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


will be mailed free upon application. 











FURNITURE, ETC. 


Md = el 


EADING 
a\, 























SPECIAL BARGAINS 


OFFERED IN 


CHAMBER 
SUITES. 


47 AND 43 WEST T4TH-ST. | Scrconines 


BETWEEN 5TH AND 6TH AVs, 


JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE. 


T7177 BROADWAY. 


NEW DEPARTMENT. 


THERE BEING SUCH A DEMAND FOR PURE 
WHITE GOODS FOR MOUBNING, WE DECIDED 
THAT THIS SPRING WE WOULD SUPPLY THAT 
DEMAND, AND LAST FALL PLACED OUROR 
DERS ACCORDINGLY. WE ARE NOW PREPARED 
TO SHOW SOME OF TEE NEWEST WEAVES IN 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH GOODS,IN PURE 
WHITE,10 WHICH WEINVITE SPECIAL ATTEN 
TION, AS THEY ARE OFFERED AT VERY LOW 
PRICES. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIKLE NOTICE AT REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


7177 BROADWAY, BET.9TH AND 10THSTS, 
LADY AGENTS WANTED! 


THE : Mi 
\ Psy : 


oes ‘Makes 
easily adjusted to the form, and can be 
ed oF tened without LAF om © the odie geo 
Conforms "ites f peatity to large bh Bive ond and bu is re- 
commended by physicians. Satteen $1 86 each ; 
Coutil, ~ 3 vagents wanted to canvas, to whom liberai 


discount w . ADDRESS 
E. 8. SMITH, Brasineuam, Conn, 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


[For the Week ending Saturday, April lth. 1886.) 











CORSET. | 


A new invention. Has no 








COFFEE. 
Pins c000-cneeoume een anbaeuts 26 @23 
7 ereoweceseoreceeeres 19 @2# 
Pct6e<corscestbocnseuseeneues 14 @17 
NGS 5ivi-se++eceeveesesessens 16 @17 
Pcbctntceces sebevastansencesents 10 @17 
Oolong, Medium to Finest, oreneteenee 20 @75 
a ~~ i jj. © sesscvoever 20 4 
“ “ 

Hg pon, me we TITTIES TTae oo 
Eeelich Pe, ocacseseses 18 @65 
SUGAR. 

Cut Laaf, Cubes. co. cccscccccccce 64@ 6% 
Sic ccieccccccccessccsevocenocss — @ 6% 
err 644 @6 9-16 
Granulated, onenenny oposwecese . 634@6 5-16 
CE Tis ccécoascvcccesssaeors 6% @5 15-16 
Extra C White. ......s0.sc0s0e. 5 7-16@ 5% 
Extra C Yellow......... ee eee —@ 5% 
PG 0 cedwsnesnceroncensenasensoes 4K@ 6 
MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 45 @55 

i occsecaes 89 @438 
Porto Rico, Ponce, ean... .35 @42 
Arroyo, rime, in hhds,. .... ......— @— 
Barbadoes, in hhds.......... . sees —- @ 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, A bLL, (200 Ibs.) = 2 


"Extr ee: | tossconces 
Coafish, boneless, 60 b. “am i 71 
sad Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # fb........ 9 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 18 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 


OE PRT 6 25 
Perfection Roller yao Minn. Spring 

Wheat, highest grade...............+- 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 85 
New Process am 4 Winter Wheat....... 5 75 
Fanc , New Pros pheedsocbewens etierers' ® 
Fa | maphevsipaediweeneeoe 5 60 
XXX Bt Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 5 %9 
Pasiry White “ =f ca neeeeevoee 
Winter Wheat, Roller le, fae seals 5 50 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 35 
* Commmoercial Miia”. .....cccccccscccccese 5 30 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 


C-1 ORB. . 000.0 ccsccccccevce.cocses 2 65 
Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
ie Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-Ib wes 





Fancy New Process, bbis., 196 tb 5 00 
Os 0.005600 d60 pee sees 110 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
4 ee 890 @— 9044 
PF Be Ricccccccvccccese -— _ 
Red Winter, No. 1..... —97 @— 98 
Corn 
ee — 45% @— 45% 
| ea - 2. o 
White, icccccccecce see 455, @— 46 
Oats: 
White, No. 1.........0..-20— 42 @— 43 
CREA, occccee wanawe see 39 @— 44 
State Mixed.........0...0..— 37 @— 39 
BEANS : 
Mediums.........0seese008 — @ 1 25 
I 5:5 050006000060600 —— «1.50 
| ey pnenenneees o— @ 1 25 
Green, prime, @bush.......— — @1 10 
MILL FEED. 
@ quote per 100 lbs.) 
pa oe Oe @t — 82)¢ 
Shorts, 60 Ibs............. — 70 @ — 75 
lbs.... — 7245@ — 90 
oye re Wocccscccccccceee — 95 @ 100 
Ml cececececces eoeee — 80 @ — 85 


Screenings...... eeeee eeeee 





Oil 
Cotto Meal, per ton.. 


SAY AND STRAW 








Bay, No.3 good, 8 
’ jum —-0 @—i7 
Hay, Shipping os 8 f= =P 
Hay, Olover “ 1... —55 @— 60 
Hay, clover mixed “ § sees —70 @ — 15 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ 6 -. —90 @ 100 
Straw, No. 2, Kye “  oeee —70 @ — 15 
w, Oat ue —O @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
MOAB, .....2.ccccescvcece #950 @ 10 75 
Ff, aaa - 975 @10 00 
Fae 122% @400 
Ns ssa baecndews - 1075 @ 12 00 
Besr : 
Extra India Mess........ 15 00 @ 17 00 
Niniebs0nd0s0sseneeee 800 @ 8 BO 
Ce ae 
moked Hams.......... 5 9%@ 9 
- Shoulders........ 5 @ Hs 
Dressep Hogs ..... pbebnesas 6 @ 646 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... — @ 35 
a — @ 382 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs.............. — @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs..... 12 @ 18 
ane dicaescccnaathatinanncalucd 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...............<— @ 12 
Fine State Factory......... «+ geecees — @ 108 
OS re — @ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib............ a 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net bari oe, 
Tierces oaéeben + sbaenenedenns - 1% 
Half bbls bees oeeenboceesen err beveue 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid.. 4 @ 14% 





Western, fresh-! inid. —_ 
Southern.. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 





Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —9 @—13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per ib...—19 @— 40 
CN scscee cane cee’ ooénnced -18 @— 25 
Fowls...... (abcehenenesesenoele -13 @— 14 
ree eaeenens -—12 @— 14 
SN Kotnscesuceesousddaseneie —8 @—10 
VEGETABLES. 
ee ° 1 37 @ 2 25 
Sweet Potatoes, per ob 275 @ 3 00 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.. ...-2 76 @ 3 00 
Onions, Chester, ver eee 1 00 @ 2 25 
Cabbage, L. L.,and Jersey per 100, 6 00 @ 7 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... - 50 @— 75 
Kale, Norfolk, per bbi.. ---—- 40@ 60 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins,...... ...... —1 25 @ 1 50 

” ar —1 25 @ 1 50 

‘*  Baldwms and Greenings— 87 @ 1 00 
Grapes, Uatuwba, per case. .... 00 @ 5 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 1 60 @ 4 00 


ae per crate..— 50 @ 1 00 


nd Va., hand-picked, 

new, per Ib........ oecceee — 5% 6% 
PONE, BE Wii cnncecesaneceved — 38k@-— 4% 
Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 12 @175 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 


choice, - | ee 5 

= “ on 6A BORE. cccccce f 
vs oveperanna 

Fancy —. 50 tb. boxes........0.00- é) 

hpeebebessthscbbeaseten 8 

Cherries, pitted, 1886 hb obecmeenecotene ge 18 


Peaches, evaporated 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib. boxes Leeann 273¢ 
24 


“ 


Fancy Yellow Unpeelea ” pag rere: 16 
“ ” Red ‘ ee aR 14% 
Dulel GomNeNMss . « <.200s si000c8ecee0e0s 6 @12 


‘“* Unpeeled, 48. and 348.1885,4 @ 43< 
Pears, ovegentel, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes —— 
Piums, evaporated, GO TDs DAMM... cc cccces 
Ragpberries, evaporated, in 25 and £0 Ib. basa 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. boxes. .11 


WOOL MARKET. 








Out10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed =. Sen 


No. 1. 
No. 2. a oe Hess 
New York Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece waee -. -30@ 
No. —_— .  — —  peaeetel 34@35 
No. 2. “ ee ssente 83@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior............se..0 32@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
Mietigeny  WHNNES 6. occcdccdscecicee 
sd ITS 29@30 
— AND dre te + a STaTEs.— 
nwashed ¢! ing 
“ combing 19@25 





GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES: 
tim 


offered. slow’s your 
up oraers for our ce’ 









s 
HE 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 280. 81 and 83 Vesey St.,.New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 
peace otaes aeege 








VANDERBERGH WELLS. A. COMPANY 


18 Dutch Street, New York, 
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Jusurance. 


THE COMPENSATION OF FIRE IN- 
SURANCE AGENTS BY CONTIN- 
GENT COMMISSION. 

WE believe that tew of our readers, who 
are not underwriters, understand the nature 
of the present discussion going on between 
insurance companies as to the proper 
method of compensating their agents 
throughout the country, and that but few 
property-holders and stock-holders of in- 
surance companies understand how im- 
portant is this question to all citizens of the 
country. In the face of the enormous fire 
waste of the country, which is adrain upon 
its resources that no other country in the 
world could stand, it is most important for 
all honest citizens to consider whether 
something cannot be done to change the 
account. The exponents of what is known 
as ‘‘ Contingent Commissions,” in the fire 
insurance business, claim that the present 
method of compensating agents by paying 
them a commission solely upon the amount 
of business done—thus offering no reward 
for intelligent inspection and correction of 
faults and the withholding of insurance for 
excessive amounts from dishonest men—is 
responsible for a very material proportion 
of the destruction of property each year by 
fire. We will endeavor briefly to explain 
the question in order that our readers, 
whether they be underwriters or not, may 
understand it. 

The agency fire insurance business of the 
United States is conducted by the com- 
panies engaged in it, through resident 
agents in each of the towns and cities of 
the country. These agents will compare 
favorably iz character with an equal num- 
ber of men in other callings. Many of 
them are men of the highest character for 
honorable and conscientious discharge of 
duty; many of them are careless and in- 
different as to the profitableness or un- 
profitableness of their business for their 
respective companies ; and some of them 
are utterly indifferent to their duties es 
trustees, and work selfishly for their own 
interests alone. The companies supply 
their agents with blank policies, to be 
issued on risks taken by them, which risks 
are reported to the companies by what are 
known as daily and monthly reports. 
These reports show just so much of the im- 
portant facts connected with the risks as 
the agent may choose to collect and furnish. 
This preface will explain the relation of the 
company and the agent. 

It is important, for a proper understand- 
ing of the matter, to consider next what an 
insurance company needs and requires at 
the hands of its agents. 

As fully one-third of the losses by fire are 
attributed by the oldest underwriters en- 
gaged in the business to what is known as 
the ‘‘ moral hazard” of the risk—namely, 
the liability of dishonest owners to burn 
their property in order to secure the insur- 
ance placed upon it—itis especially import- 
ant that only honest and careful persons 
should be insured, and that no one should 
be insured for a greater amount than will 
leave him sufficient interest in his property to 
be careful of it. As many of the fires for 
which eompanies are liable are caused by 
carelessness or poor construction, it is im- 
portant that the physical features of 
the risk should be carefully inspected by 
the agent and faithfully reported to the 
company; and as, after a risk is assumed, 
the character of the owner or tenant, or 
the phys‘cal Sazard of the risk itself may 
change for the worse, it is important that 
the representative of the company on the 
ground should be interested in promptly 
canceling the policy,in case such deteriora- 
tion cannot be corrected upon his sugges- 
tion and request. It is, therefore, quite as 
important that a risk should be carefully 
watched during the continuance of the in- 
surance as that it should be intelligently 
and carefully inspected at the time of writ- 
ing the policy. 

Those who favor ‘‘ Contingent Commis- 
missions” contend—with what good rea- 
soa our readers can intelligently consider 
—that the present system of compensating 
agents in the fire insurance business is at 
variance with the laws of. common sense, 
and with all rules for dealing with human 
nature. The present method of payment 
is by giving them fifteen per cent. of the 





amount of the premium so soon as the pol. 
icy is written, without regard to whether 
the risk be good or bad—without regard to 
whether it afterward burns or not. The ad- 
vocates of ‘Contingent Commissions” claim 
that human agents; working out of sight of 
their employers, should be paid, at least in 
part, according to the results of their busi- 
ness, a8 an incentive to be careful in its 
selection. They hold that a company em- 
ploying thousands of agents should pro- 
ceed on the assumption that, while many 
of them may be unselfish and conscien- 
tious in the discharge of duty, others will 
not be, and that a system of payment which 
compensates faithful and honest work by 
larger pay than is awarded to unfaithfu] 
and dishonest work is best calculated to 
produce good results. A purely contingent 
commission—-one based entirely on results 
and payable only at the end of the year— 
would drive out of the business a large 
number of faithful agents who could not 
afford to wait through the entire twelve 
months for their pay. The advocates of 
‘*Contingent Commissions,” therefore, 
recommend a mixed commission, consist- 
ing of a small, immediate commission, 
payable at the time the policy is written, 
and a further contingent commissiun, paya- 
ble at the end of the year, on what remains 
after deducting from the amount of pre- 
miums written, the fire losses and expenses 
incurred at the agency. On this plan, an 
agent making no losses for his company by 
reason of careful and intelligent work, 
would receive more than one who, by care- 
lesss and inefficient work, loses all of 
his premiums. Under the present plan, 
strange as it may seem, the latter receives 
as much as the former. 

So far as companies have tried the con- 
tingent plan, it is claimed that it speaks for 
itself. The experience of companies who 
have paid any of their agents on the con- 
tingent plan, shows a fire loss of only one- 
third of the premiums taken by agents of 
that class, while the experience of the best 
companies on the present plan of compen. 
sation, by a flat commission, shows a fire 
loss of between fifty and sixty per cent. of 
the premiums. To enable companies to 
make money on the present plan of con- 
ducting the business evidently requires 
rates or prices of insurance higher than is 
just to honest and careful property-owners, 
who are thus made to pay for the fires of 
dishonest and careless oues. 

When it is considered that the immense 
annual destiuction of property by fire in 
this country is largely due to faults of con- 
struction and management, which might 
be prevented by intelligent agents inter. 
ested in suggesting proper methods, and 
that a large percentage also is due to the 
temptation of dishonest persons to burn 
their property in order to secure insurance 
carelessly or viciously granted for a greater 
amount than its value, by agents, whose 
compensation depends entirely on the 
amount of business done by them, without 


regard to quality, the possibility of saving 
these large values by changiug the method 
of conducting the insurance business of the 
country is a most important one to the 
political economist and to every honest 
citizen. 

To sum up, the exponents of ‘‘ Contin- 
gent Commissions” claim that agents, 
entrusted with a business requiring care- 
ful and intelligent selection, and work- 
ing out of sight of their employers, should 
be so paid as to be interested in the profita- 
bleness oftheir business, and sot so paid 
as to be interested only-in its volume, 
whether profitable or unprofitable. This 
is the simple proposition, and we think 
any intelligent business man would make 
the same comment upon it which was ex- 
pressed by one of New York’s most saga- 
cious and intelligent citizens, the Hon. 
Hiram Barney, who lately said that what 
seemed to him one of the most discourag- 
ing features of the insurance business was 
that such a proposition required argument 
with those — in it. 


CONTINGENT POLICIES. 


THE case of the embryo policy on the 
life of the late Emory Storrs, of Chicago, 
was commented on some weeks ago. Mr. 
Storrs had agreed to take out a policy in 
the Equitable, dallied in the completion by 
actually paying the first premium, and 
died while this state of procrastination 
continued. Thereupon his friends took up 
the matter, claimed that the policy was a 
contract, and made so much ado that the 








company paid one-half its face to dispose 
of it. This case is brought again to mind 
vy the mention, in the London Review, of 
one exactly identical with it. A Mr. Can- 
ning had made application to the Sun office 
for a $70,000 policy, and had passed exam- 
ination. This was December 14th, and on 
January 10th an accident befell bim. On 
the 9th a relative tendered the delayed 
premium, but the company had heard of 
the facts and declined it. Mr. Canning 
died on the following day, and claim 
was put in. The contention was 
that a proposal made and accepted forms 
a binding contract, to which the 
payment of the premium was _inciden- 
tal, and not essential. Before a spe- 
cial jury this plea prevailed, in a verdict 
against the company. On review on appeal, 
although the presiding justice said that he 
was at first rather taken by the proposition 
that a proposal made and accepted forms a 
contract, a cold examination of the facts 
dispelled this idea; for it appeared, from 
the wording of the policy itself, that the 
insurance and hability did not begin until 
the premium was paid. The contrary 
would evidently be a one-sided affair; for, 
if the applicant could at any time within, 
say a month, close the contract by paying 
the premium, the company having no op- 
tion, and the applicant being under no ob- 
ligation to pay, the latter could conclude 
not to pay at all, after having had a 
month’s insurance for nothing. The actual 
working of it is shown in these two actual 
cases: Mr. Canning’s money is tendered 
after his original condition of good health 
has become impending death, and Mr. 
Storr’s friends are ready to pay the pre- 
mium and decide to take the policy after he 
has died! Are companies to insure burning 
houses and dying men? Such arein the 
sharpest need, truly; but insurance is not 
instituted to bear others’ burdens without 
opportunity for reciprocal bearing; insur- 
ance can never*become that scrt of social- 
ism. 

The three judges of the Court of Appeal 
unanimously reversed the judgment 
against the Sun office, and remarked that 
an action of this nature has not yet been 
successful in Great Britain.. In this coun- 
try a perverted inference from the fact of 
one man against many, and an indiscrimi- 
nating feeling against corporations, make 
juries almost unfit to pass upon insurance 
cases; the result is naturally that baseless 
claims are sometimes settled out of court, 
as the lesser evil: 


The result of the great care taken by the so- 
ciety to prevent lapses, is that in the industrial 
branch the average duration of the policies in 
force now exceeds five years, and is steadily in- 
creasing. The next point of importance is, 
that the rate of expenditure shows a further re- 
duction of more than a half per cent., this being 
a continuous process 80 far. It, however, must 
be remembered that it is practically impossible 
to reduce the expenditure within a certain 
limit, and that this limit should be 
a high one is inte ble, from the 
nature of industrial usiness. So long 
as policy-holders insist upon having the 
premiums called for week by week, so long must 
they pay for the collection. On the other hand, 
the ordinary branch of the Prudential offers 
every advantage in the direction ot economy. 
It entirely rests with the policy-holders them- 
selves, If they would rather pay a high price 
for the service, it is their own affair. If they 
would like to be :msured at the rate of about 
ten per cent. on the —- income, the ordi- 
nary branch of the Prudential will issue them 
policies down to £100 by quarterly premiums, 
The Prudential is certainly the most remarkable 
insurance company in the world, and it seems 
as if there were practically no limits to its ex- 
tension except the boundaries of the United 
Kingdom or the extent of the population. Tho 
enormous new premium income jn the ordinary 
branch is quite phenomenal, as indeed is the 
income in the industrial branch. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that the days of some 
of our ancient institutions are numbered ; for a 
process of double or treble insurance cannot 
possibly go on; and, if the Prudential gets the 
bulk of what business there is to be done, it is 
obvious there can be very little left for other 
people. 
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Massachusetts “Ih li 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


85 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, ang 
contains the most liberal features ever before Offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $10,392,531 21 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


PURELY Rg hen 





Agents wanted. Apoly to 


STEPHENS, Vice-President. 








THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 


ASSCES,......00000-... 00 .+++- BLT, 846,546 65 
Liabilities.................- _ 15,238,761 16 16 
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POST-OFFICE SOUARE, BOSTON, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 





T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, 8ec. GEO. H. BURFORD. Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth > tenned are incontestable for 
any cause after three 
th Claims paid hone once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Offi 
bsolute security, combined with the largest ao 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this © 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 
(ORGANIZED 1857) 


146 BROADWAY. 


JAMES M, HALSTED, President. 


pavyD ADE fPoreten 
RULIUSB. seistant Secretary. 


Cc 
RiLas R. WOODS, (‘ie of Agencies. 
TOTAL ASSETS.. ..81,261,639 72 


IFE INS, CO. OF NEW Tons. 
w. } BREWER, Jr-y» - <= 
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holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
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21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CANVASSERS. 


WE CAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 
£XCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS. 

Appasss, THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Youu) P. 0. Box 3787 
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Twenty-Second Annual Statement 


oY THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCOME FOR 1885. 


From PremiuMs......++++sereeee coereeeeeecs $198,808 18 
From Interests, Rents, and all other 
BOUFCOS. «2... .e ee ceeeeceeeeenrssteeeesceeeeen 99,924 64 


DISBURSED 1885. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Death Claims paid............+---@76,625 67 
Matured Endowments paid..... 96,066 21 
Dividends, Purchased and Can- 
celed Policies..........+.-..-++++ 52,898 31 —@826,090 19 


Commissions and Salaries paid 

Agents and Managers of 
MCIOS,...00..ccecsccesssccccc ce CGM BA 
Salaries paid Officers and Clerks 20,299 84 
Printing, Stationery, Advertis- 
ing, Postage, Charges and 
RONtS. 0.0. cccccccccccccccescsceccs 
Medical Examiners’ Fees,....... 
faxes, Legal Expenses, and 
amount charged to Profit and 
TAOBB, .. cccccccccccccccccccsscccccesoccccees 


10,366 50 


5,194 00 82,559 18 


Total Disbursed................ seseceees ~~ 9927, 1R2 40 
ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 1886. 


Loans on Real Estate, first mortgages... $362,560 72 


Collateral Loans and Bills Receivable.... 366,561 96 
Premium Notes and Liens on Polices in 

GEBEO. cocccccccccveses cs scceccscesses cocccese 002,380 6 
Real Estate owned by the Company...... 246,187 89 
Bonds and Stocks..............sseeeeeereers 726,995 11 
Oash in Bank and Office, ...........sesee0+ 21,778 80 
Furniture, Fixtures and Safes............ 8,875 35 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums..... 85,196 90 

82,369,495 34 
LIABILITIES. 

Amount required to re-insure 

all outstanding Policies, (44 

per cent, interest)........... 81,915,860 25 


Claims by Death and Endow- 
ment awaiting proof with 
valid and satisfactory dis- 
69,012 42 





I Bicccccccccccccecccnsccecccscsose coccecee $366,622 67 
Ratio of Assets to Liabilities.............. 118 per cent. 


JAS. T. PARSONS, Pres’t. 
A.T. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ROB’T E. BEECHER, Sec’y. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





GECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, RORB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of ie siphia, 


NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos, 837-831 OHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
A wo oat THEDEE 
eeanenegl, (alles x ree 
Fatinn 5, sccording e 
'e Renters. 
VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME. 
LOOK. 
SECURITIES v 
Se MR pe 
GUARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RA 


DEPOSITS OF MOx JECHEVED ON 


Lei 

INCOME COLLECTED FOR A 
The Compan ak a E . 8' 

TORS and GUARDIANS, and VE aed BEE. 

Corporati — 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVES are kept 
saan and apart from the assets of e 
cena oY Saag; whe Company hee 6 Special Kyat 
trust obligations. © 


WILLS RECEIPTED BR 
THOUT 
STEPHEN A. CALD 
Tey B. GRST, ViowPreddent, sud ta eharge of th> 
PATTERSON, Treas. and Ses 


TRECTORS t iain 


SAFELY KEPT 
E. 


hi 
Howard W. Cs 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


EE SOO OEE EET TE Er eee $13,517,426 03 
Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1885.......... 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on 

Securities and Real Estate sold)............. wee 


8,859,577 47 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1885............. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary 


NII 1. c.c eisinbaene bade bee kewanbaneneaeries¢ 
Annuities, dividends, and purchased policies................ — 

Total Paid Policyholders..........ccccccccccseee $7,681,873 75 
Ss ee I ok 5:6-0565:06: 40000000 <+c0nn0ecdnees cannes 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ............ 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value 


I lel pec stnintsccncncksetcnern nas nendasanas teenie 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,500,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 
Gompany as additional collateral security)................ 
Tem vy By ww (market value of securities held as collateral, 
bs04. ee eer ee om 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to over $2,000,000.00)................ 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to January Ist, 1886....... ......ceeeseceeeseceee 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection. (The Reserve on these policies, included in Liabili- 
ties, is estimated at (955,000)............0200 cece eeceeeee oeee 
Agents’ balan 
Acorued interest on investments, January Ist, 1886............... 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual 
annual — fled with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York. 


FORT Y-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


Market value of securities over cost on Company’s books........... 


LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY Ist, 1886. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January ist, 1885...... .857,835,998 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
795,323 00—$13,722,103 03 


460,507 76— 8,399,069 71—$16,121,172 74 


$73,957,171 19 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$2,999,109 64 


741,764 47 
3,940,999 64 


250,142 32 

024.090 50 

488,446 62—€10,444,553 19 
$63,512,618 06 


2 


$2,042,542 60 
88,640,220 56 
6,855,582 68 
18,159,500 00 
451,500 00 
416,084 15 
878,161 65 
575,699 60 
58,142 78 


435,284 18--$63,512,418 00 
3,351,703 32 


eee were ee eeeree 





CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886 - 
Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1886........... “a 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, etc..............:eeeeeeeeeeees 
Matured endowments, due and as _— not presented).... 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)..............-.eeeeeeee 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium................+ee00 ° 

Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January Ist, 1885, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that 


- $66,864,321 32 


$144,424 00 
248,428 12 
41,854 06 
10,595 21 


56,200,875 00 


3,123,742 77 
29,934 03 





class..... pemkinhictheenkiban tues vee uaqekcens $2,633,796 70 
Addition to the Fund during 1885.... ........... 952,683 31 
re nha dia ieies sakes $3,586,480 01 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the year 

on matured Tontines. ...........--seeeeeeeeee 462,737 24 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1886.................0e00- 
Reserved for premiums paid im advance............seeeeseeeees : 
Divisional Surplus (Company’s Standard)........... rene 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4}¢ percent............ 


1 
dividend to cipating poli 
ment of next annual premium. 





TRUSTEES: 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ELIAS 8. HIGGINS, 

CHRIS, C. BALDWIN, 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, 


ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


$59,799,848 19 
$7,064,473 13 
$13,225,053 94 


From the undivided —_ + of $7,064,473.18 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
ies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 


Death- claims Income trom Insurance in 

paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets, 
1881, $2,013,203 1881, 432,654 Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824 Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781 
1882, 1,955,292 1882, 2,798,018 an. 1, 1883, 171,415,097 Jan. 1,1883, 50,800,396 
1883, 092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 746,048  Jan.1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 18%5, 229,382,586 Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753 
1885, 2,999,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1506, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 


insuring $68,521,452. 


Jan. 1, 1885—Company’s Standard, $4,371,014; State Standard, $9,896,773 
SURPLUS sen. 1, 188¢—Company’s Standard, 7,064,478; State Standard, 18,225,058 
LINCREASE—Company’s Standard, $2,693,459; State Standard, $3,328 280 


EDWARD MARTIN, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
HENRY TUCK, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, WILLIAM L. STRONG, 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, RICHARD MUSER, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


GEORGE H. POTTS, 


Second Vice-President. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon’ 

Buildings: apd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... ¥2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 62) 
Reserve, ampletoralictaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in casb............ 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equa! $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPOR, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 



































SAMUEL D. BABUOOK, SAMUELA. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L, BI 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
AURELIUS B. HOLL, JOHN H. RB 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, JANUARY 28D, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the 31st December, 18865. 

Premiuras on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 188, to Bist December, 1485,......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiuras on policies not marked off ist 

TANUATY, 18B5......ccecec-seseececceesseevece 1,889,595 10 
Total marine premiums.......... .......... 85,196,143 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 





1885, to 3ist December, 1885................ $3,770,084 30 

Losses paid during the same 
MOOG cececcoscccsceesersccoees $1,915,920 67 

Returns of premiums and ex- 

WII, coca <ipcodeanaccas' bannete $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets, 

vis; 
United States and State of New Yors 


stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 


i a 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 54 
GOO Bia vn centenesenscccsnnenesscvesceese 228,897 88 

pS TS 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, frem which da‘e all interest 
thereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1845, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order ~*the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Old aud ° Houng. 


PALMS. 


BY MARY LELAND MC LANATHAN. 








Sounpep a loving voice and clear 
Along the dusty world’s highway ; 

To hearts whose saffcring Lord draws near 
Its tender summons seemed to say : 


Leave for a while your tedious tasks, 
Your poor earth joys and cares forget ; 

It is your Lord’s own Bride who asks ; 
Come keep the vigil she has set. 


He who, in lowly guise, doth tread 
Before, for you, his human way, 

Approaches, io brief triumph led ; 
Rides forth your guilty debt to pay. 


In Sion’s city shall the tbrong 
Surround Him with exulting cries, 
Strew robes and boughs the path along 

Of Him who made dead Lazarus rise. 


Thas worldly hearts shall lightly bring 
Their tribute to his wondrous power, 
Branches and garments idly fling, 
And spend their homage ia an hour. 


For these, the voices that shall cry 

In other tones, but six days hence, 
Their fierce refrain of * Crucify !” 

Shall mock and taunt High Innocence. 


Not thus your meed of praise be paid, 
Nor thus your boughs be careless spread ; 
Each dear-bought palm before Him laid, 
Shall freshen ‘neath His meek heart's tread- 


But win thou first the victor’s branch ; 
Maintain thy right 'gainst fear and foe; 

Repe) assault with courage stanch ; 
Vanquish thy sins that swarm and grow. 


Hot tears may fall upon thy bough, 

Cold dews of painful nights may chill, 
And narrow cell scant space allow 

For freshening breeze from vale or hill. 


Let not thy heart grow faint within, 
Though it seem branch of upas tree 
Noxious and rank, unfit to win 
The Master’s gaze, a mockery. 


The world will sure thy choice deride, 
Will scorn thy spare and slender bough, 

Flaunting its own gay wreaths, in pride 
Of flaming blossoms all aglow. 


But He, the Master of thy heart, 
Coming, with love all-wise shall know, 

Though humbly thou dost stand apart, 
The strife, the pain, the weary woe 


Whereby thy cherished p1lm was bought 
Which at His feet thou comest to lay, 

And in thy soul, to rapture caught 
And holy joy, His voice shall say : 


** In token of thy vigil long ‘ 
Who many days hast watched with me, 
I change thy sighing into song ; 
Thy bondage into liberty.” 
New Yor« Cry. 
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BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 


BY ELIZABETH 








STUART PHELPS. 


XI. 
WHAT IS CALLED FRIENDSHIP. 

Bort still the summer took to herself her 
scented wings; dipped them in the glowing 
waves of the Harbor as she flitted over and 

ifted them, dripping with the deeper 
colcrs of the harvest days. For it was 
September in Fairhabor; and Paradise had 
abandoned its search for the registered 
bond No. 30075 of the Fee-Fi-Fum and 
oe U. 

A full account of the visit of Mr. Judas 
Johns having passed from the lady to the 
detectives, Messrs. Hide & Seek lumi- 
nously replied that if Judas Johns were 
not the celebrated fence, Jib Handover, he 
was the still more celebrated confidence 
man, Tib Comeover. In either case, she 
had been dealing with a person highly ac- 
complished in his department, and had ef- 
fected a dextrous escape or a serious 
mistake, as she chose to regard it, or as 
the event might prove. Messrs. Hide & 
Seek intimated that she should have tele- 
phoned to themselves before she let the 
fellow go; and offered (if she would for- 





ward $62.50 more) to put _ their 
finger on him and _ investigate his 
game. Messrs. Hide & Seek observed 


that now we had aclew that was worth 
something, and were assured that she 
would see her property back within thirty 
days, Corona replied that she hoped she 
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should; and that any clews which it 
was worth anything to anybody else to fol- 
low should have her benedictions and Ler 
prayers, but that her personal assistance 
must henceforth take this more spiritual 
form. Sbe urged that she had now con- 
tributed as much to the support of the de- 
tective system of the country as she felt to 
be her quota, even from the most patriotic 
point of view; the only thing lacking to 
the completion of the situation was that 
she had failed to pay Judas Johns’s return 
expenses to New York. This, from an 
artistic aspect, might be regretted. Messrs. 
Hide & Seek urged the matter a little. 
They went so far as to say that it wasa 
very interesting episode, and that Judas 
Johns might in fact have really been in the 
state of health and courage which he rep- 
resented. Sickness quelled those fellows 
easily; and he had put Limself into a neat 
trap if things went against him. Oa the 
other hand, if he was playing the sym- 
pathy dodge, seeing he was dealing with a 
lady—nothing was more likely—it would 
be equally interesting to settle the point. 

Corona admitted that it was a very in- 
teresting point; but added that the loom- 
ing architecture of the almshouse of her na- 
tive state wes nearer to the leisure of 
her imagination at the present time. Not 
a five-cent nickel more should she 
amuse herself by engulfing in the abyss 
which yawned between a burgled bondholder 
and his property. The burglar was wel- 
come to her $500 Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. 
He might retire from business on the value 
of registration, live upon his income, and 
become an innocent member of society. 

To this conclusion she had come; and to 
this she held. 

When she told Puelvir so, Puelvir said it 
was about time. She saidthey were nothiag 
but so many men folks, anyway; and land! 
what could you expect? Did anybody ever 
know a man to find anything, she’d like to 
know? If it was his boot-buttoner or his 
squash-hat, didn’t he set tll a woman 
hunted of it up? It wasn’t in. the breed, 
Puelvir said. 

Puelvir felt as though her mistress, after 
a dissipated career, had returned to the 
bosom of the family. She petted her and 
made much of her, as of a prodigal in an 
advanced stage of penitence. They were 
quite by themselves in these days—the two 
women, with Matthew Launcelot, and the 
pretty horse; for it was September in Fair- 
harbor. 

The summer guests had gone with the 
wild roses and the mosquitoes. Only a few 
saunterers remained to dot the beach with 
graceful outlines; and these were of they 
to whom the love of the sea is a passion, 
not a friendship. In the deserted scenery 
‘*T. H. Trader, Boxes and Shooks,” again 
became a prominent and interesting feature. 
The little garden-plots in front of the cot- 
tages lifted the stray blossoms which had 
survived the botanical fact that flowers are 
not called upon to grow upon Cape Ann 
granite, and that all the beds one makes 
wash off and trickle down, and leave the 
seed and the ledge to fight it out between 
them. What was properly called ‘‘the 
garden” consisted now of one morning- 
glory and one bachelor’s button, and these 
had a Septemberieh look, as of a flower that 
was feeling bilious but would not own it. 
But the doryful of nasturtiums blazed brave- 
ly. The pads of the round leaves alone 
told the tale of the dying year; these were 
yellowing and paling, a few tones behind 
the blossom, like embroidery done in tints 
to match. 

It was lonely in Paradise; but it was 
lovely in Paradise; there as so often else- 
where, the two came near to being the same 
thing. Corona, after the agitations of the 
summer, sank back upon the cushion of 
her solitude, and drew a deep breath. 
Puelvir came often on the little errands 
and deceptions of affection to see if she 
wanted anything, or wanted to want any- 
thing. 

Matthew Launcelot jumped into her lap 
without the form of an invitation, aud sat, 
solid, upon her portfolio or her book. If 
she intimated that some other location or 
position would assist her occupations, he 
kissed her. The Lady of Shalott came 
faithfully to the clothes-post every day; 
and when she didn’t have to be shod, or 
there wasn’t 9 nyt needed jp the buggy, or 


Zero didn’t think she had a cold, and had 
better not go out, Corona drove down the 
deepening days, over and over, and through 
the shore, the downs, the woods of Essex, 
and the distant beaches of the Cape; and, as 
she drove, she loved every wave and pebble, 
and the attitude of every leaf, the counte- 
naace of each horizo1; andfor this, as for all 
loving, grew stronger and more capacious 
for love. She grew very fond, too, of the 
Lady. Who could help it? She was as 
dainty and feminine 4a creature as ever 
made her nine or ten miles an hour, and 
answered to the voice with a sensitiveness 
which made the bit seem a rudeness, and 
the whip ruffianly. Corona would have 
undergone another burglary for her, if she 
could have afforded it. But Matthew 
Launcelot had never forgiven the Lady of 
Shalott. it was one of the exciting inci- 
dents in this solitary life—where little 
events have so much more artistic propor- 
tion to the perspective than larger ones do 
to a crowded history—to try and teach 
Matthew Launcelot to go to ride. This 
he would do only under what is delicately 
known in asylums as “* restraint,” howl- 
ing to high heaven all the time. One day 
his protest reached a climax that put an 
end to Corona’s educational efforts in that 
direction. As she drove, holding the dog 
by a firm arm, and the reins, watchful, 
with the fine senses of an experienced 
driver, in one hand—Matthew Launcelot, 
yelping as if he were having his teeth 
extracted, and the Lady of Shalott, 
with ber head down, flying at a pretty 
pace up the crowded street of the little 
town—the dog, with one mighty effort, 
released himself, leaped over the dasher, 
and landed, shrieking murderously, direct- 
ly upon the horse’s back. There was one 
black instant, one swift struggle between 
horse and driver, a gathering of people 
and rushing blindly to save life; but before 
hand could touch bridle, the Lady had 
reared, stepped, shivered a little, planted 
her feet, looked over her shoulder, re- 
garded the terrier witha kind of scorn, 
and proudly stood perfectly still till he 
jumped off. She disdained to run for bim. 

After this, reconciliation between Mat- 
thew and the Lady was considered as one 
of the abandoned hopes of life; and the 
only antagonism in Corona’s harmonious 
family-circle remained unadjusted. 

It was lovely in Paradise; it was lonely 
in Paradise. In the cool mornings of the 
blue-and-gold weather, Corona held to her 
fireside with Puelvir and the dog. In the 
yellow noons—and nothing could be better 
than the September noons in Fairharbor— 
she basked upon the rocks and the brown, 
dry grass which crackled beneath her as 
she stirred lazily below the staggering sun- 
umbrella to turn the page that flapped 
against the rising wind. 

Nothing could be better than the Sep- 
tember noons, unless it were the September 
moons. Then there seemed to arise upon 
the world another flood, as of the waters 
that were above the waters. 

In the glamour the ocean lifted itself to 
meet that other sea. Silent sails glided 
across the Harbor, like thoughts too timid 
to be spoken. As one looked at them from 
the shore, and watched them melt into the 
long shadow of the opposite coast, they 
seemed like something precious and wasted. 
As one looked from them into the water, 
the depths seemed to be sucking down 
pearls, tossed by the prodigal moon, one 
guessed not why; and lost, one knew not 
where, 

It was on a night of this sort that the 
incident which I have now to relate, for 
history’s sacred sake, took place at the 
Old Maid’s Paradise. It was a warm night; 
one of the warmest that September hoards 
for her lovers, and lavishes in outbursts of 
tenderness that the soul remembers. 

Corona was in the hammock on the 
piazza, ewinging idly there alone; a scarlet 
shawl] hung over her dress of thick white 
flannel, and was regarded with disfavor by 
Matthew Launcelot; for the fringe tickled 
his ears. Now and then Corona patted the 
dog absently, with that manner which 
seems to say, Youare better than nobody! 
and which a sensitive dog will resent as 
wellasasensitive man. Puelvir had gone 
toa prayer-meeting, on the ground that she 





felt as if she should like to go and set some- 
where and sing alto. The empty hoyse 








= ——— 
was quite dark ; and Corora’s figure in the 
white foreground seemed to absorb a dis. 
proportionate amount of light. She lay so 
still that she looked as if she were caryeg 
thefe—a statue of Solitude, content and 
sweet. 

When footsteps hit the crisp grass and 
touched the lower step, she stirred, but did 
pot start. 

When a face, unseen, for God knew how 
Jong! flashed full before her in the great 
breadth and extent of light, she did not 
cry out nor spring. Toa depth below g)) 
that—to such a depth as astonishment 
might strike in the world that comes after 
this—she was let down, down, down; and 
then her soul stood still. 

** You!” she said; ‘* You?” and that was 
all. 

‘** You look just as you used to look,” he 
said immediately, in his old candid, blunt 
fashion. ‘‘ You have not changed.” 

** Are you sure?” 

‘*T am sure of nothing. I wished to see 
you—it isa good many years. May I come 
up there? Don’t move.” 

‘It is—a good many—years.” 

‘* Don’t get out of the hammock. [ like 
to see you there. You have not altered. | 
thought you would have aged. I have.” 
**Yes; Isee. You look ill.” 

*T am not ill, but I am worn out. | 
have had care and trouble. My daughter 
died in July.” 

“Oh/ Idid not know. 
followed” — 

“* Yes; she wore herself into this, taking 
89 much care, and all that nursing. I could 
not prevent it. Her mother’s sickness was 
a painful one. It cost two lives.” 

Corona, after a moment’s hesitation, held 
out her hand quite in silence; words could 
not have carried what it seemed idle to 
call sympathy, and yet what she could call 
nothing else. He took her hand with evi- 
dent gratitude; that trifling sign seemed to 
receive him; he drew a chair beside her 
hammock and sat there, unbidden, looking 
down. 

‘*T am coming to Fairharbor to stay for 
a few weeks at the hotel—if I may,” he 
began again. 

‘* Fairharbor does not belong to me.” 

‘“‘T thought it did. But I will not stay 
if it be objectionable to you. I don't wish 
to intrude on you. I never did. You 
know that.” 

‘* How could it matter to me?” said the 
woman, quietly. Sheglanced at her empty 
house, at the lonely shore; she did not look 
at her old friend. 

“That is a characteristic answer. I 
suppose it may be—this time—an honest 
one. Iam honest, too. I came down here 
worn out, as I tellyou. I wanted rest, and 
the ocean. When I got here I found you 


It must have 


were here. Sol came to se2 yon. This is 
the truth.” 

“Ts it?” 

‘The holy and the whole. Do you mind 


having me for a neighbor for a while?” 

**T don’t know whether I do, or not. It 
had not entered into my plans for the sea- 
ae I’m sorry for you, though! 
You are in affliction. You show it.” 

‘*You are just the same as ever!” he 
broke out in a risging voice. ‘‘ you 
haven’t changed either for worse or for 
better. You have kept all those ways you 
had a 

He laughed a little; in the nervous, half- 
boyish manner of a lonely man who has 
been traveling some time and is glad to 
have somebody to laugh with, or even to 
laugh at. 

This laugh seemed to surprise Corona. 
At first she frowned at it; then, before she 
knew what she was doing, she had shared 
it. The laugh cleared the atmosphere 
somehow; laughter, like tears, can be & 
powerful eonductor; and Corona, rising to 
lift herself upon one arm in the hammock, 
looked straight into his face. 


** Will you tell me what it is you want?” 

‘‘A neighbor—a comrade; gentleness; 
and to be understood,” he said, eagerly; 
not in the paltry tone of a man who would 
protect himself, but in that of one who 
fears lest he should overstep. ‘* Perhaps 
tosit on your piazza now and then. I 
shan’t bother you. There might even be 
something I could do—some service. Isn't 
there some tinkering about your house? 
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suppose you have learned to do all these 


things for yourself.” 
[have learned to do a good deal for 
a 
ol always did. You began so. But 
] wouldn’t be in your way, you know.” 

«“] suppose,” said Corona, slipping to 
her feet, and lifting her serious eyes again 
to his, as the two stood, so near and so 
separate, in the grave approach of their 
middle life—‘t I suppose you refer to what 
is called friendship?” 

To be continued. 
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THE FROG ACADEMY. 


BY AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 





Op Dotor Chug was a cultured frog, 
Who kept an Academy 
In the moist precincts of an ancient bog, 
Where he dweit with his family. 
And the students, to show they were not 
afraid, 
Sang every night this serenade: 
Chug, Chug, old Chugglum Chug, 
Under the lily-leaves all so snug, 
Chug, Chug, old Chuggium Chug— 
We'll tickle his shoulders to make them 
shrug. 


Old Doctor Cbhug had inquiring eyes, 
An imperturbable face, 

While his portly mouth was a useful size 
And his voice was a trombone bass. 


In thorough bass he could teach by rote, 
And gesture could teach by rule; 

So they learned to quote, and to sing by note, 
In the Frog’s Collegiate School. 


Now Doctor Chug bad a mind serene, 
A fountain of Grecian thought, 

And his broad demesne had a campus green 
Where Olympian games were taught. 


All the students were athletes big and bold, 
Excelling 1n strength and ease ; 
While the younger Chugs, it was proudly 
told, 
Were expert at the light trapeze. 


Old Doctor Chug was a social dean, 
Adored for his hidden wit ; 

He had set the faehion for bottle green 
And his clothes were a tailor fit. 


“Now take advice, and from conflict hide, 
And live,” said the worthy dean. 
“You may swell with pride, and no ill betide, 
But beware of a French cuisine.” 
New Yor« City. 





THE HUMPBACK’S BROTHER. 
BY 0. A. BIERSTADT. 


Paris goes to bed late at night and sleeps 
late in the morning; but it was wide awake 
andin the full tide of its business and 
pleasure one afternoon, when the train from 
Normandy arrived at the St. Lazare sta- 
tion. Among the passengers were two 
youths, whose baggage, a large, brown pa- 
per parce], was thought so little worthy of 
examination by the customs officers, that 
the young travelers were soon free. They 
walked out into the streets of Paris, and 
were as delighted and frightened as most 
country boys would be jon making the 
acquaintance of a great city for the first 
time. y 

These visitors to Paris were ne others than 
the brothers, Jacques and Pierre Denon. 
Jacques, the elder, was a humpback. In 
his infancy, when his bones had little more 
than the consistency of jelly, a fall bed 
given him a terrible shaking up; and ever 
since his back had been twisted into a very 
ugly protuberance, and he had been more 
or less racked by pain. Unable to work 
much, he had read everything he could lay 
hands on; and ail his learning had crystal- 
lized into the firm faith that Paris was the 
One place in the world where his body 
could be straightened into health, and his 
fortune made only for the asking. Pierre 
was a tall, healthy lad, with brown hair 
and eyes, and a very bright face. Like his 
brother, he wore a rusty old cap, a black 
blouse drawn to his knees, hanging as loosely 
&s the toga of the ancient Romans,and home- 
Spun trousers, with boots a great deal the 
worse for wear. Mentally, Pierre looked 
with innocent confidence up to his elder 
brother ; physically he looked down upon 

from a considerable elevation; and he 
said “‘yes,” at once, when, after coming 
into possession of the two hundred francs 
bequeathed them by their ,hard-working 
a Jacques proposed that they should 

ve the little Norman Village which had 
always deen their home, and go to Paris, 








The long summer twilight had begun 
before these two orphans became tired 
enough of sight-seeing to think of looking for 
a lodging. They were going up the Rue 
Dauphine, in the Latin Quarter, when 
Jacques exclaimed: 

“I’ve scen more than I can ever remem- 
ber. Now I want a bed and a good night’s 
sleep. Would you dare, Pierre, to go into 
any of these houses and ask for a room, if 
you were all alone?” 

““T’d rather have you along, brother 
Jacques,” said Pierre. 

‘* Well, I'll show you what I dare do,” 
resumed Jacques. ‘I’m going to try the 
first house that looks at all respectable, and 
has a sign out for furnished apartments. 
Ah! Here’s a place for us, now!” And he 
turned in at the porte cochére of a tall puild- 
ing, and marched resolutely up to the con- 
cierge’s door. 

A stout, red-faced woman answered to 
the knock, and began a voluble speech, be~ 
fore Jacques could open his mouth. 

‘*Ah, well!” said she. ‘‘ Poor young 
men! You come to beg? God guard you! 
It is not here that the game is worth the 
candle. We are poor as well as you. I can 
give you nothing. May you have better 
luck next time. Adieu!” 

‘* But, Madame,” said Jacques, with some 
irritation, ‘‘we are not beggars. My 
brother and I have just come from Nor. 
mandy. We want to find a lodging; and 
we can pay for it, too!” And Jacques 
clinked some loose sous in his pocket very 
loudly. , 

‘Pardon, pardon!” rejoined the woman. 
**That’s quite another thing. Your speech 
is golden. We have just your affair. Here! 
Take this key. Then go up-stairs, up, up, 
up. I can't go with you. Only to think of 
it puts me out of breath. Right under the 
roof, nearer heaven than earth, there’s a 
room for you. Take it, and come down 
one of you, to pay for the first week in ad- 
vance. 

In all their lives Jacques and Pierre had 
never mounted quite so high above ground; 
and perhaps, too, they had never before 
seen a bed, a table, and a chair crowded 
into a smaller space. They reasoned that, 
the smaller the room was, the nearer noth- 
ing its rent would be; and this logic per- 
suaded them to remain there. So they 
found a home in Paris. 

It did not take them very long to get 
settled; for the few things in the brown 
paper parcel were quickly unpacked and 
arranged, and then they went to bed and 
to sleep. The next day and every day 
afterward, for a time, they spent in looking 
about Paris. As soon as they woke up in 
the morning, Pierre used to hurry on his 
clothes and run down the many stairs to 
the concierge’s stout wife, Madame 
Micbaud, who had let them their room. 
From her he obtained a pot of coffee and 
two ‘‘little breads,” and after he and 
Jacques had enjoyed this breakfast, off 
they started for the day. They usually 
saved some of their bread, and went, first of 
all, to the Luxembourg Garden to feed the 
wonderfully tame sparrows there. Then 
they strolled along the quays of the river, 
to look at the rows and rows of books for 
sale, walked through miles of free museums 
and picture-galleries, read in a public li- 
brary where boys were not put out, gazed 
at images and paintings in great churches, 
stared into the beautiful shop-windows; 
and altogether had such a grand time that 
they thought Paris the finest city in the 
world, a8 many older and wiser people 
have thought before and since. In a quiet, 
narrow street they discovered a little 
restaurant, which was both cheap and 
good, and they went there regularly, at 
noon, to eat what they called their 
‘‘ breakfast with the fork,” and at night 
for dinner. 


Jacques and Pierre would gladly have 
lived on forever in this pleasant fashion; 
but life is not all sweetness; and in the 
course of a very few weeks indeed they 
were shocked to see how rapidly their 
money was melting away. Something 
had to be done about it; so they put their 
two heads together, and Jacques decided 
that first his humpback should be straight- 
ened, and then their fortune should be 
made. They went to see a doctor at once. 
He was a great man for putting deformed 





people jnto splints, boxes, and plaster-of- 


paris jackets, and having them come out 
all right, as straight as a shoe-string or as 
limber as an eel; and he was just as kind 
to the poor as he was skillful. This 
famous physician examined Jacques 
thoroughly, mutterred something about 
its being a case of cyphosis, resulting from 
rachitis, and finally told the poor boy that 
nothing couid be done forhim. It was a 
terrible blow to Jacqucs, crushing all his 
hopes for the future and all his happiness 
in the present. For several days Pierre 
did what he could to cheer up and console 
his crippled brother; and a very hard task 
it was. Jacques was quite unreasonable, 
as sick people sometimes will be; he com- 
plained of Pierre’s good health as a wrong 
to himself; was very exacting and fretful; 
and even when time had familiarized him 
with his sorrow, he could not bring his 
mind to make any plans for the future. 
Hitherto Jacques had thought and Pierre 
had worked for both; now Pierre had both 
thinking and working to do. 

‘*Make the best of this little breakfast,” 
said Pierre to his brother, one morning. 
‘* Heaven only knows where our next meal 
is to come from.” 

“I’m not hungry,” muttered the hump- 
back. ‘I want something better than dry 
bread, and am sick enough to have it.” 

“You shall have all you can ask for,” 
rejoined Pierre, ‘‘when I have made our 
fortune. And I shall have to set about it 
very soon; for we baven’t a single sou 
left.” 

‘*Well, if I were as strong as you are,” 
said the cripple, ‘‘we shouldn’t want for 
anything. Why don’t you get some work?” 

‘*That’s just what I am going to get this 
very day,” answered Pierre. ‘‘If you have 
had enough to eat we will begin looking 
fora place for me at once. But I don’t 
want the sparrows to go hungry.” And he 
put a good half of his share of the bread 
into his pocket. 

The two brothers went down-stairs, and 
exchanged a few words with Madame Mi- 
chaud before they walked out to the Lux- 
embourg Garden. The sparrows were very 
chipper and cunning that morning. They 
fairly swarmed around the boys, and did 
not fear to come very close. The ravenous 
little birds caught the bits of bread thrown 
to them in the air. Two or three of them 
would tug away at the same morsel on the 
ground. When one secured more than he 
could gulp down off he would fly to some 
remote tree to gorge bimself in peace. Al- 
together they were so lively, twittered so 
loud, and opened their beaks so wide, that 
the boys for the time forgot all about their 
poverty. 

But when the bread was gone, the spar- 
rows wert, too, and left the brothers free 
to attend to more serious business. It was 
not so easy to find work as Pierre had 
imagined. He went into place after place, 
leaving Jacques waiting impatiently out- 
side, and invariably came out with the 
same story of no success. Sometimes, he 
was asked a few questions—what part of 
the country he came from, what trade he 
had learned; but oftener he was thrust out, 
and the door slammed in his face without a 
particle of ceremony. It was very dis- 
heartening; and by the middle of the 
afternoon repeated disappointments had 
wrought the boys up to the pitch of des- 
peration. 

‘There’s no use in going any further,” 
said Jacques, at last. ‘I’m almost tired 
and starved to death. Think of my tramp- 
ing around, and not having a mouthful to 
eat since early this morning. The world 
doesn’t want us any more. We may as 
well jump into the Seine.” 

‘* Never!” answered Pierre, firmly. 

‘* Welk, what shall we do, then?” asked 
Jacques. ‘‘ Must we steal something to 
eat, to keep the breath of life in us?” 

‘*We'll never do that, either,” replied 
Pierre. ‘‘It is better to beg our daily 
bread than to be dishonest or to kill our- 
selves. Here! I have an idea. But no; 
it’s too terrible to think of your coming so 
low, though I would do even that for your 
sake.” 

‘“‘Well, what is it?” asked Jacques. 
‘¢ What is there I won’t do to live, I should 
like to know?” 

Pierre, with tears in his eyes, bent over 
his unfortunate brotber, and whispered a 





few timid and broken sentences in his ear. 


The humpback listened attentively, nodded 
his head two or three times, and finally ex- 
claimed : 

** We'll do it!” 

What they meant to do was soon evident. 
They walked into the middle of a paved 
court-yard, which was surrounded on all 
four sides by tall and thickly inhabited 
houses, held their caps in their hands, and 
then, while Jacques looked bescecbingly up 
at the many windows, Pierre shut his eyes 
to keep his courage from oozing away, and 
struck up a song, which the hills and 
woods of Normandy had often echoed to 
his voice. The poor boys knew well enough 
the ways of Parisian beggars; for they had 
looked from the window of their attic lodg- 
ing, and seen many such unfortunates in 
the court far below. At the end of every 
verse Jacques raised his voice to say: 
**Messieurs and mesdames, if you 
please! If you please!” 

After about three verses a few copper 
sous were thrown down from several win- 
dows. Jacques picked them up iu hungry 
haste, and they turned to go out into the 
street. 

Who was there blocking the way, with a 
stout figure and a more than usually 
fiushed face, but Madame Michaud. 

‘* What is it that I see?” said she, with 
her customary volubility. ‘*The lodgers 
of my mansard singing for a sou or two? 
Here I am on a visit toa friend. I hear a 
song. The voice strikes my ear. I run 
down the stairs. I fly like a bird. What 
a big birdamI? It’s you whosing. Ah! 
bad subjects that you are. How dare you 
beg without my leave? 1 forbid it. Come 
home with me on the instant. My husband 
and I, we have no children. We will keep 
an eye on you. Oh! My breath is gone.” 

Madame Michaud led the boys off home, 
and not another word did she say, until she 
had set them down to a table and seen 
them dispose of a hearty dinner. Then she 
inquired minutely into their affairs, wept 
over the relation of their poverty, and 
laughed aloud with joy at planning for 
their future. She decided that Jacques 
should rest and have some light work to do 
at home, while Pierre could begin the next 
day in a place which Monsieur Michaud 
had talked to her about. The future was 
radiant once more. 

When, for the sixth time, Pierre hastened 
home from his work, he had his first week’s 
wages in his pocket, and was as proud as 
any one could possibly be. He jostled 
ahead of others in the throng, rushed 
through the middle of the street when the 
sidewalks were crowded or narrow, and, 
crossing the river on the ‘‘ Pont-Neuf” he 
did not once look at the passing boats, so 
anxious was he to be at home with Jacques. 
Arrived in the Rue Dauphine, he started on 
arun, and turning into his familiar porte. 
cochére, he almost upset the massive 
Madame Michaud in his hurry. 

‘*Pardon, Madame,” exclaimed Pierre. 
‘*T beg a thousand pardons.” 


‘*Tam glad,” said Madame Michaud. 
‘* You are here at last. It is quitetime. I 
thought you never would come. There is 
something I must tell you. It might be 
worse. Be calm!” 

‘*What is it, Madame? What has hap- 
pened to my poor brother Jacques?” fal- 
tered the boy, in tonesthe very reverse of 
calm. 

“Tt might be much worse,” continued 
Madame Michaud. ‘‘The doctor said so, 
He came this afternoon. I had tosend for 
him. Jacques, you know, was taken sick 
so very suddenly. But he is better now. 
He must get well.” 


Poor Pierre waited to hear no more. He 
bounded up the circling stairs, which had 
never before seemed so interminable to 
him, gently opened the door of his humble 
home, and stepped on tiptoe to the bedside. 
Jacques lay on his back; his face had sadly 
changed since morning; and his eyes were 
lighted by a strange glow, which filled 
Pierre with a shuddering fear of he knew 
not what. 

‘Brother Jacques!” exelaimed Pierre, 
‘Speak to me, if only one word.” 

‘Tt is good to see you once more,” said 
Jacques, in a feeble voice. ‘‘I was afraid 
I should never have another talk with you 
on earth. Oh! it was a terrible pain, right 
here, through my heart. But it stopped . 





when the doctor came; and then I went off 
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to sleep, and had such a beautiful dream. 


Shall I tell you what I dreamed?” 


“Yes, yes brother Jacques,” answered 


Pierre, with a great choke in his thfoat. 


“I dreamed,” said Jacques, ‘‘that we 
were back in the country again, in our dear 
old Normandy, and an angel came to me, 
touched my poor, crooked buck, and made 
me just as straight and strong as you are. 
It was awful to wake up and find it only a 
dream. But Iam going tosleep again; and 


perhaps my dream will come true.” 


‘* Dear brother Jacques,” sobbed Pierre, 
and threw himself down on the bed. “You 
don’t want to leave me, now that success 
You must live to enjoy all 
the good things that I will work so hard to 


has just come. 


earn for you.” 


“Tam very tired,” said Jacques, in still 
‘* But [ want to ask you to 
forgive me. I have been very selfish. I 
brought you from our old home only for 
my own selfish sake; and, since my hopes 
were taken away, I have treated you as if 
Will you forgive 


weaker tones. 


it were all your fault. 
me? Say that you will.” 


**Yes, yes,” said Pierre, between chok- 
ing sobs. ‘ But there is nothing to for- 
g g 


give.” 


‘“*T am very bappy,” whispered Jacques. 
‘*Now I want to shut my eyes. Good- 


night, dear Pierre!” 


‘**Good-night, brother Jacques!” said 
Pierre; and he watched his crippled brother 


sink into a sound and peaceful slumber. 


Pierre went for candles, refused all offers 
of help as unnecessary, and returned to 
watch by his brother’s bedside. He watched 
all night, until the dawn’s pale light came 
in at the window, touched the still paler 
face of the sleeper, and showed that death 
had taken away a soul without a struggle 
to mark the moment of its flight. Jacques’s 


dream had come true at last. 


Pierre’s great grief at being left alone in 
Since he 
grew up to bea man, he has had as success- 
ful a life as he ever looked forward to: and 
whenever memory recal!s the image of his 


the world softened with time. 


poor dead brother, he says to himself: 
** Tt was all for the best.” 
New Yorx Ciry. 
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{A Member of Parliament in the New York Herald.) 


We have gone through a day of excite- 
ment never equaled in this century, most 
of us having been here since an early hour 
this morning. 

When I came down before ten o'clock I 
found two-thirds of the seats on the Con- 
servative side already gone. I asked an 
Irish friend how Jong they had been taken, 
and he said: ‘Since six o'clock.” The 
Nationalisis, who never jo things by halves 
came in a compact phalanx at thirty min. 
utes past five, and swept like a flood over 
everything. Biggar planted himself be- 
hind Lord Randolph Churchill, facing Mr. 
Gladstone. Parnell and Sexton intrenched 
themselves in their usual corner. The Con- 
servatives were driven into the galleries, 
and many of them, left adrift, tasted the 
joys of eviction. 

Some adroit members often contrive to 
play the hat trick; they put one on the seat 
and walk off with another, which is kept in 
a locker. To-day this game would not 
answer, for a sharp lookout was kept on 
all the doors to watch members going out 
and in, in order to make a report to the 
Speaker, and few were bold enough to risk 
it; eonsequently, we have been prisoners 
for hours, and the restaurant has done a 
roaring trade at tamine prices. 

The smoking room was crammed, every- 
thing was upside down, the lobbies were 
thronged,and excited strangers armed with 
orders were waiting for the galleries to 
open. 

In the crowd I recognized Cardinal Man- 
ning, and was happy to be the means of 
taking him out of the crush into the inner 
lobby, where he could wait in comfort. 
Toward four a great press of peers was 
drawn up at the door, Obiiged to wait their 
turn. A deputation of members of the 
House otf Commons waited on the Speaker 
to request permission to place chairs down 
the center of the house. ‘I'nis was granted 
for the first time in the history of the 
legislature. At a quarter past four Mr. 

Cuilders and Sir Wiliam Vernon-Harcourt 
entered, each side making demonstrations 
in favor ot their representatives. There 
were a few cheers tor Morley, loud and 
general ones for John Bright, a perfect roar 
tor Mr. Biggar, and a much more sincere 


can Minister and most of 
tives of foreign Powers. 
Punctually at half-past 


hats. 
in his coat. 


business was waived, and 
afterward. 


senting itself to Ireland in 
once, 


cheers. 
her own 


that the 
had parliaments for 
without separation. 


out involving separation, 


Austria-Hungary, 


Imperial Parliament, 
heard a pin drop all over t 
declared that the unity ¢ 


equality of the whole co 


some mystic mixture sup 


By accident, instead of th 
before him, he struck the m 
and nearly upset it, poised 
balance. 
looks upon bim, as 
evil omen, when he patted 
to assure it that he mean 


no longer sit in a Westmin 


sit here with a 


and the receipts of custo 
would be applied for the be 
alone. 


proposed legislature, which 


lature not to touch a 


tions. All this was worked 


tained free from party ties, 


the attention of the audience 
voice also showed signs of f 


were corrected by friends on 
al benches, 
Again he 


he warmly 
praise with coid water, aud 


up at present, 


1 thought I had explained 


cant tone, **1 do not say fore 
It was evident that the o 


He toen returned to tne 
taxpayer. He again showed 
weakness, which was also fel 
tneir places. The Prince of 
three persons went out. 
peloration, which he 
different wrappers. As he fi 
put it back into a litte box 
another. 


empuasis and 
amid tremendous checrs. 





and genuine outburst for Lord Hartington, 


dinner, 


In the diplomatic gallery were the Ameri- 


stone entered amid enthusiastic cheers, the 
rish members standing and waving their 


evidently ready for his work. 


after entering Mr. Gladstone began, 
voice being hoarse at first, but clearing 


and repeated this sentiment more than 


Ireland was not y to = 80. 
he proceeded to deve op his plan, stating A 
to reconcile the | Well last night. 


colonies have independent legislatures with- 
analogies from Sweden and Norway and 


He then said out right, amid deep silence, 
that his proposal was to set up a parlia- 
ment in Dublin under the authority of the 
You might have 


not be placed in jeopardy, and the political 


muintained. Having now spoken an hour, 
with frequent references to notes, he had 
recourse to a pomatum bottle 


and sherry, and went on with great energy 
to defend his plan of an Irish parliament. 


His followers cast frightened 
though fearful of an 


continued to say that Irish members would 


nor representative Irish Peers in the Lords, 
his was received silently, when Mr. Glad. 
stone, observing the silence, said: “I be. 
lieve the Irish members would not desire to 
parliament of their own in 
Dublin.” This appeal produced some Na- 
tionulist cheers, but not very hearty. Afver 
another dip into his bottle, he continued to 
explain that the customs and excise were 
to be levied by the Imperial Par.iament, 
but the general power of taxation would be 
placed in the hands of the Irish Parliament, 


He went on with wonderful elaboration 
and skill to describe the composition of the 


two orders sitting in the same chamber, 
one possessing a property qualification, the 
other elected on a popuiar basis: the legis- 
nything affecting the 
Crown or its inheritance, or to 
power over the forces of defense, or any in- 
terference with foreign and colonial rela- 


minuteness of detail, but when he came to 
the Viceroy and said the office would be re- 


fell upon the Irish members. 
Was a lopg passage relating to the finances 
and very complicated, and for the first tume 


seemed not to have the same grasp of the 
subject, and he made some mistakes which 


put forth his old energy and 
fire in dealing with the constabulary, which 
praised, but then diluted his 


very expensive force, but would be Kept 
and was passing on tv 
another branch of the subject wuen Ver. 
non Harcourt said something to him, 
Gladstone rather irritably said: 


stabulary should remain under preseut 
mabagement, but,” he added in a 


Were extremely anxious to put him clearly 
on record in javor of the maintenauc: of 
the cons.abulary ; but it seemed to me that 
he wes by no means so anxious. 


sinking fand to be started, the expense of 
which would at first fall upon the Boglisn 


ence, although the members kept fast in 


His conclusion was delivered with much 
solemnity, and he sat down 


He spoke tor 
Unree hours and twenty-tive minutes; and in 
five minutes after the House was empty for 


the representa- 


four Mr. Glad- 


Every sentence had been evidently care- | ine it it will demand much‘ modification, 
fully considered. He spoke of law pre- 


health an 
fresh, 


stone repa 
he found 


interested 
war conce 
he House. He 
f empire must guished, a 
untry must be 


containing 


posed to be egg | ber of 


umping the box 
ace three times, 

as it was on a 
as early as 


it gently, as if 
t no harm, and 


ster Parliament 


seat next 


side of the 


ms and excise 
nefit of Ireland 


is to consist of 
Mr. Sulliva: 
Gladstone 


the advent 


have any | early in the 


out withgreat 


some coldness | permitted. 
Then there 
ing, long be 

wavered. His 
aligue, .nd ne 


like that of 
the minister- 


1S swept, cl 
ing duriag 


said it was a 
tlimen who 


Mr. 
** Yes, yes. 
that the con. 


signifi- 
ver.” 

ther ministers | fore the du 
through the 


however, to 
finances, as a 
When the 
warmer, the 
symptoms of 
t by the audi- 


Wales and his 


lielaud.” 
tricycle, and 


olsued One he 


and took out | member for 


very badly 


hands were 
was, in fact. 
had to be re 





There was m 
in the lobby 
hard to gra 
in so short a time. 


but will admit it 
upon. The great danger now is the second 
part, to be produced this day week—the 
purchase of land. 
fice to wreck the whole. 


(Dispatch to the Associated Press.) 
Lonpon, April 8th.—Mr. Gladstone slept 


strong, 
Immediately after his breakfast Mr. Glad- 


morning papers, scores of telegrams bear- 
ing on the task of the day, 
than one sealed letter from close personal 
friends and advisers, bearing cheer and con- 
gtatulation. Mr. Gladstone was manifestly 


Before the night watchmen in the House 
were relieved or 


ment, gentlemen possessed of an assured 
admitiance, began 
themselves doubly certain of their privi- 
leges by getting to 
hours 
would reach the House, and retainiog 
them during 
McDonnell Sullivan, Nationalist, member 
for South Westmeath, was the fist 
gain an entrance to the House. 


at once proceeded to make sure of his place. 
It is alleged, however, 
secured his advantage by bribiag a friena- 
ly policeman to permit him to have access 
by way of the back stairs. 
Westmeath member was not long the sole 
occupant of the chamber. 

immediately fullowed by a 
nellite colleagues. 
seats is practically ‘‘tirst come first served.” 
Mr. Sullivan, therefore, had his pick of the 
whole floor. 


gangway, or aisle, on the Opposition or left 


terial benth is situated 
the right of the Speaker, and the Prime 
Minister has usually occupied the seat just 
below the gangway on that side, Mr. Sulli- 
van secured a v%.d-vis to the orator. 

1t was not long before all the Parnellites 
were in the House; 
the best places in tne 


of the British members followed close upou 


the floor were taken. 
orderto be retained, must be ticketed with 
the hat of the member who means to oc- 
cupy it, and the hat must be the hat he is 
wearing that day, and no substitution is 


witnessed such a “*hatting” scene as oc- 
curred in the House of Commons this morn- 


A number of members 
trust to the honor of their colleagues for 
maintenance of the rules on an occasion 


session of their chosen seats by remaining 
in them bodily all 


thoroughly scrubbed as well, 
as all this was, it did not dismay tae gen- 


they maintained their 
the dust and through the damp. When 
they got hungry and thirsty, they had food 
and drink brought in to them: 
them had been up all night struggling to 
set in, and these generally fixed themselves 
as Comfortably as possible and slept. 
bulder pre-emptors, however, retreated be- 


strolling about the lobbies and elsewhere 
room was the chief place of attraction, 


pretty well filled. 


the majority of 
here mauy expeaients were resorted to to 
while away the time. 
10 @ particularly happy frame ot mind, act- 
eldest son never buaged, and only twu or ing as if, to 
Alter ancther 
pull at a second bottle he approached his 
party reaa, every 
division oi his subject beiug packed in 


them, ‘they had a sure thing on a day for 
A number of them borrowed a 


down the terrace with it until it fiually col- 
lapsed, throwing P. J. O’Brien, Parnellite 


at the time, upon his head on the 
He was picked up, bleeding profusely and 


deeply cut over the eye, and his face and 


affords ground to work 


This may probably suf 


He rose early in excellent 
d fine spirits. His voice was 
and evidently enduring. 


ired to his official rooms. There 
prepared for his perusal the 


and more 


in everything which showed pop- 
ro in the work before him. 


the lights were extip- 


number of members of Parlia- 


to arrive, to make 


their seats a num- 
before Mr, Gladstone 
the long interval. Mr. 
man to 


He got in 
5:30 o’clock in the morning, and 


that Mr. Sullivan 


Tne South 


He was almost 
score of Par. 
The rule regarding the 


He chose the very best, the 
to and immediately ‘below the 
Speaker’s desk. the miais- 
just opposite, on 


and they pre-empted 

locality invaded by 
n, and all got places to front Mr. 
during his speech. The inrush 


of the Parnellites, 


It was yet 
morning when all 


the seats on 
The seat chosen, in 


The present generation never 


fore London was awake. 
were afraid to 


to-day, and those retained pos- 
the day. The chamber 
eaned, and dusted every morn- 
the ses:ion. To-day it was 
Disagreeable 
were sitting for security; and 
Positions through 


Some of 


The 
st-brooms and the wash-tubs, 
great building. The dining- 
all these, and it was generally 
sun rose, and the day became 
Tiver terrace was sought by 
the perambulators, and 
The Parnellites were 


use an expression of one of 
had great sport racipg up and 


Tipperary, who was riding it 
flagging. 
stunned. His torehead was 
much torn and pruised. He 
» 80 seriously injured that he 
moved to a hospit ; but he 


uch wild and confused talk 
among members who find it 
pple with so gigantic a scheme 
i My own opinion is that 


insisted on going bareheaded, and after his 

wounds were dressed he ret 

co eturned to Occupy 
2. Pr. M.—The 


there are many Utopian and visionary ideas | and beautiful. After exhausting expedi 

in it, that many of its details must be | ents to kill time outside the members began 

He was clad in black and had a rose altered, and that the final part will not | to assemble in the House ofter 1 O'clock 
He was pale, as usual, but | work. But I hold to my original opinion | In an hour the floor was Pretty well covereq 
Ordinary | that the main part of the plan will pass in | with groups of members animatedly dis. 

a few minutes | spite of Opposition, if Mr. Parnell accepts | cussing the event of the day and debatin 
his | the scheme, as I have reason to believe he | the possible outcome. The crowds outside 
will. the House by this time had increased 
When the country has had time to exam- 


greatly, and presented unusual temptations 
ad € These thrift 
people made their ingenious appeals to the 


ing their cards 
along on sandwich men, hundreds of Whom 


the nei 3 
hood of the Parliament Houses. — 

Toe Conservative politicians were not 
without hope to influence feeling against 

even in the last 
available moment; for they, too, had sand. 
bearers among the 
crowd, carrying such appeals as * Let us 
consolidate and not dismember the empire,” 
etc. 

At three o’clock the crowd outside the 
Palace gates was enormous. 
all the space down to Westminster Bridge 
and extended pretty well up Patiament 
Street toward Whitehall. 


Mr. Gladstone finished Teading 


In the House of Commons the members 
now began to divide themseives into patties, 
with a view to their Probable support of or 
Opposition to the coming speech. 

Mr. Peter Ryland, Liveral Member for 
Burnley, who had failed to Secure & seat on 
tue floor, but had one in one of the gal. 
leries, attempted to make a Speech trom hig 
lotty position. He was greeted with a volicy 
of yelis, which renderea his voice inaudi- 
ble and compelled him to relinquish his pui- 
pose of giving the House some informa. 
tion, 

lt was ascertained that no less than 450 
of the 670 members had entered and secureg 
their seats, by ** hatting ” or Persona! occu. 
pation, before 12 o’ciock. The wives, 
daughters, and female relations and friends 
of these members thronged tue Waliing 
rooms all the morning, provided w ith unch 
baskets and novels on which to subsist and 
pass the time during whicu the men were 
unentertaining. 

Soon atter 3 o'clock the Parnellite mem- 
bers began to take Possession of their 
seats. ‘Lhey arranged themselves in serried 
ranks on the Opposition benches in Irout 
of the place wuere Mr. Gladstone Was to 
Speak. Mr. Toomas Power O'Connor, Na- 
uonalist, member tor the Scotland Division 
of Liverpool, explained tne haste exhibited 
by his party to secure seats by saying that 
the Tories had organ:zed a plot to take 
possession of seats in such u Way as to 
make it impossible for the Parneliites tw 
sit together, in order to rub Mr. Giad. 
stone of the chorus of cheers which the 
Tull-throated Irish members would be sue 
to give him if they were in a body and 
the orator were to their hking. Mr. 
O’Connor said that when his coileagues 
discovered this conspiracy they at ouce 
took steps to circumvent it by macuig 
te scene in time to get the cnoice ot 
places. Mr. O'Connor said he was satis- 
hed with the result, and added toat tue 
jiish chorus would be not only full- 
throated, but unanimous. 

Arthur Wellesiey Peel, the Speaker of 
the House, took the chair promptly at 4 
o’clock. The Chamber, at the lime, was 
packed to the extreme himit of its capacity, 
and every dovurway snowed hallways 
clammed with people, all craning to see 
and hear, 

lhe weather at this time suddenly 
changed. The clouds lowered and tuunder 
was heard. Nevertheless the mass cf peo- 
ple outside increased and became censer. 
Cutholic priests were conspicuously nu- 
merous in the crowd, and no less than 
thirty-five branches of the Londou organi- 
zation of the Irish National League were 
represented by full deputations, whose 
identity was easily established by their 
green regalia. ; 
Putitical clubs beyond numbering were 
also present, to take part in the popular 
demonstration. At 4 o'clock deputauons 
from vnirty-two Liberal ciubs alone nad 
been counted in the throng. 

Before going to the House of Commons, 
Mr. Giadstone took a arive turough St. 
James's Park, going away from tne crowd 
by the west end of Downing Bireet. He 
desired to be a while 1n the tresh uic before 
going to Parliament. He returned to his 
residence, and in a few moments emerged 
on his way to the House of Commons. ‘I'ne 





police had opened a way for him to Pariia- 
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treet, and down that across Bridge 
ar gt the House. They had to wan 
hard to make this passageway, and harder 
yet to keep itopen. — , 

Mr. Gladstone went in an open carriage, 
and’ his appearance was greeted with deaf- 
eping cheers. The enthusiasm of the peo- 

all the way from the door of his house 
to the Commons entrance was spontaneous 
and thrilling. 1t vented itself at the begin- 
ning of the journey ina roar of applause, 
hearty and great, and when the whole im- 
mense multitude caught the signal, one 
tremendous, long-sustained cheer was sent 
up, the like of which was seldom if ever 
pefore beard in London, and which was 
plainly audiblein the House. The cheer- 
ing continued until long after Mr. Glad- 
stone had entered the Parliament buildings. 
4xWithin the buildings the Prime Minister’s 
reception, though less demonstrative, was 
ually enthusiastic with that he had just 
had without. He was apparently iu the 
best of spirits, and bowed right and left to 
his acquaintances as he passed them. 

As soon as the usual formalities attending 
the opening of Parliament were over, it was 
voted to postpone the reading and answer- 
ing of all questions on the notice Lye 
Hardly had this been done when, at 4:30 
pu., Mr. Gladstone entered the Hcuse. 
His entrauce was followed by loud and pro- 
longed cheers, which were continued for 
several minutes. Among the Liberals and 
Parneliites the wildest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed; and it is safe to say that no such 
scene was ever witnessed before in the 
House of Commons. As soon asthe cheer- 
ing had ceased, Mr. Gladstone rose and 
moved for permission to introduce a bill to 
amend previous legislation, and to make 

rovision for the future government of Ire- 

d. 


(See ‘News of the Week” for Mr. Gladstone’s speech.) 


PUZZLEDOM. 








Communications for this department should be ad. 
aressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, ew York. 


WORD PUZZLE, 


Words sounding alike but spelt differently. 

1, Change a kind of gum to be destitute of. 

2. Change joins to to a carpenter’s tool. 

3. Change that which is owed to a moisture. 

4, Change the whole to a shoemaker’s tool. 

5. Change within to a country tavern. 

6. Change a crowd to the side of a fire- 
place. 

1, Change a small horse to a knot in wood. 

8. Change a quick blow to enclose. 

9, Change a grain to crooked. 

10. Change a round body to cry aloud. 

ll. Change a small rope to harmony of 
sounds, 

12, Change a small insect to power. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 8ru. 
RIDDLE, 
Plainness that hath beauty’s grace, 
Is an aged mother’s face ; 
Strength, that is of weakness part, 
Is a true wife’s tender heart ; 
Labor, not for duty done, 
Is the work for love alone ; 
The sweetest song, it hath not half 
The music of a baby’s laugh ; 
Loss, that is but gaining more, 
Is the giving to the poor; 
Wrong, which not of wrong partakes, 
Is the error mercy makes ; 
And the land (of number seven) 
Not of earth, must be of Heaven. 
Tne age, more ancient than the sun, 
Yet ever new, has scarce begun, 
Is not of time, as all can see, 
But is of all eternity. 
DOUBLE SQUARE-WORD, 


Mush Room 
Unto Ogle 
Stir Olla 
Horn Mean 


FOUR HALF SQUARES, 


1. 2. 
PATRIOT GENERAL 
Arians Evades 
2ibia Name d 
Rail Eden 
Ina Red 
Os As 
T L 

8. 4 


Ebbed Stump 
Eben Time 
Dia Im p 
On Co 

M E 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
“Well begun is half done.” 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1, Together ; 2, ballad; 3, minute; 4, idle; 
5, noised ; 6, allowance. 
; BURIED IN FLOWERS. 


April, 


THE OLDEST METHODIST MINIS- 
TER IN PHILADELPHIA. 
“Tam the youngest old man in New York,” 
said the Hon. William E. Dodge, a short time 
before he died. Mr. Dodge was indeed one of 
the sprightliest of old gentlemen. He was as 
active as most men of fifty, although he was 
about seventy-five. Up to the time of his death, 
which came very suddenly, he was able to ac- 
complish more work in a day than al most any 
of his partners or clerks could get through witb. 

In Philadelphia lives another “‘young old 
man,” one of the most venerable of Methodist 
ministers. He is as active, as hearty, and as 
cheery as was Mr. Dodge. He is the Rev. 
Anthony Atwood, honored and beloved, not only 
by Methodists, but by good people of every per- 
suasion. Mr. Atwood might pass for a man of 
about sixty; but he iscighty-five. About fifteen 
years ago he told the writer that he hardly ex- 
pected to do much more work, and that he 
thought a man of seventy might be considered 
to have rendered all the ¢ffective service he 
would be capable of. Yet, since that time, Mr. 
Atwood has done more ministerial work than 
many a younger man has accomplished. Some 
years ago he had a partial stroke of paralysis, 
which for a while disturbed his general health. 
He also suffered from a bronchial difficulty 
which threatened to be serious. From both of 
these disabilities he has now entirely recovered. 
With his snow-white hair, in its ample fullness, 
and bis clear and ruddy complexion, he is the 
picture of a model patriarch, both in Lealth and 
gooi nature. Although it is some time since 
Mr. Atwood has been in pastoral charge of a 
church, he preaches frequently, and is regularly 
at the Green Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
on Communion Sundays, taking part in the 
sacramental service. 

The writer recently called on this venerable 
clergyman at his home, No. 809 North Seven- 
teenth street, Philadelphia, and found him as 
cheerful and vivacious as in former years. 

‘Well, Mr. Atwood, it looks likes old times to 
see you looking so vigorous and hearty; but 
years do not seem to make you an old man; and 
you appear to enjoy quite as good health as 
most of the younger men.” 

‘* My health,” said Mr. Atwood, “is all I can 
expect, considering my age, which is now close 
to eighty-five. Since the stroke of paralysis, 
which I had several years ago, I have not been 
able to preach with my former vigor, I find 
thatI am not capable of a prolonged pulpit 
effort as of old, Words do not follow my 
thoughts as quickly as they usedto. But with 
this exception I am about as well as I have been 
for many years.” 

“* When I had that stroke of paralysis,” con- 
tinued Mr. Atwood, ‘I resorted to a treatment 
which I found had been of great value to many 
others who were similarly affected. [ had for 
many years known Dr. Palen, of Messrs. Starkey 
& Palen, who have doneso much good with their 
Compound Oxygen, and I consulted him in ref- 
erence to my case. I took the treatment at the 
office, which was then in Girard Streer, At 
once I began to reeeive benefit. For sometime I 
visited the offica regularly and frequertly. I 
took inhalations of the Oxygen until my health 
was 80 fuily restored that i've in no further 
need, It gave me a new vitality, restored my 
general health, and put my whole system in re- 
newed good order. 

*You had some bronchial difficulty, did you 
not, Mr. Atwood?” 

‘Yes; I had an irritation in my throat which 
was quite troublesome, and threatened to be 
more 80. I tried Compound Oxygen for this 
also, and was surprised not only to tind the com- 
pleteness of th2 relief it afforded me, but the 
readiness with which it acted. I procured a 
‘Home Treatment’ in order to cure this bron- 
chia! trouble at my leisure ; supposing the irri- 
tation would be slow to go away, as it is in the 
case of many clergymen, who, after long years of 
pulpit service, are attacked with soreness of the 
vocal organs. But I had occasion to use only a 
small portion of what was contained in the 
‘Treatment.’ My throat became so much bet- 
ter tbat I had no occasion again to resort to the 
use of Oxygen.” 

*“*And have you, since your recovery, had 
much occasion to use this remedy, Mr. Atwood?” 

“Not a regular thing, at all; only at long in- 
tervale. Once ina while, if i need @ general 
toning up of my system, I call at the new office 
of Drs, Starkey & Palen—which, by the way, is 
an exceedingly beautitul and convenient place— 
and I take atew inhalations. From this I 
always receive benefit and strengtb.” 

**You are, then, a firm believer in this method 
of treatment?” 

*Yes, very, very firm. You may say that I 
most heartily and thoroughly approve the treat- 
mentand indorse Drs, Starkey & Palen as gen- 
tlemen whom I have known for years, physicians 
of repute and ability, in whom I have entire 
confidence. They have done incalculable good 
with Compound Oxygen. I am glad that so 
many invalids have been brought to health by 
this means. I am glad, too, that people are be- 
coming more generally acquainted with it.” 

The experience of Mr, Atwood ia an evidence 
that the virtues of Compound Oxygen are not 
only for the advantage of the young and those 
in middle life. There are many other instances 
ou record in which persons advanced in years 
have received, by means of this great vitalizer, 
renewal of health and prolongation of life. For 
further reference to these and for better ac- 
quaintance with the merits of Compound Oxy- 
gen write to Drs. StaRkey & PAueNn, 1529 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., for their pamphlet- 
treatise, which will be freely mailed to any ad- 
dress.—New York Witness. 


“BAKER'S 


Broaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocea, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 















W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 








NATU R E'S is Pe Souse 


worth living in, and 
CURE FOR Perfect Regularity 
in the working of all the ex- 
cretory organs of the body is 
r) necessary to insure perfect 
health 


Tarrant’s Effervescent 


Cures Costipation. 
In medium doses it neutral- 
izes excess of acid. promotes 
ction of the skin and 


. , the action 
Sick-Headache, suit aoe stmiate he 
AND cures Dyspepsia. Prepared 
i: TARKANT & CO. New 
DYSPEPSIA ork. Sold by druggists 
e everywhere. 


Established Thirty Years. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO. 
246 and 248 Sixth Ave., 


Coruer 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE BEDDING, SPRING BEDS, 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
DOWN QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC, 
Church Cushions a Specialty. 
THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


A positive valve Seal. a sound 
waterseal, Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WaTER Seat TRaPin the mar- 
ket. Thereis no other Trap so sure 
m of retaining its WATER SEAL, None 
that approximates it in the surety of 
yo the VaLvE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
M4 Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
iftow of water or 
igwaste. /liustrative 
wmand descriptive 48- 
page pamrhlet sent 
Sree on apvlieation, 


28. P.BOWER & CO., 


i M avufacturers, 
I CLEVELAND. 0. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing: Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelpbia 
43 North Charlies Street, Baltimore, 

Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without Ripping 


Goods received and returned by mail and express. 
also called for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


R lts merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully te 
h 


































and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for ft. 
. 8. WILS8ERGER, Prop.. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 


MURDOCK CURTAIN GRATE. 





New and artistic; the best working grate ever of 
to the public; easily regula’ by a 2 





NE 
Bottle contains do q 
GEO. H. WOO 50.. 








The Best Cure for Coughs and Consumption 
and all diseases arising from defective nutrition, 
impure blood and exhaustion. Often saves life. 
Cures when everything else fails. $1. at Druggists. 














No Smoke. No Smell, 


PERFECT SAFETY. 
PERFECT COMBUSTION. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


Send for Circular and prices. Also our latest pub- 
lication, Fireside and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


230 Water St., New York; 56 Union St., Bos- 
ton; Providence, R. I. 


TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND'S VACATION EXCURSIONS, 


Parties will leave Boston, New York and _Philadel- 
whia, April 22 and 29 fora Tour of 59 Daye 
through COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA h 
areturn over the Sierra Nevada, through Utah and 
the Denver & Kio 











over the ky Mountains, via 


e red. 
LOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

- W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 

Send for descriptive virculars, W. RAYMOND, 
296 Washingt on Street (opposite School Street), Bos- 
ton. New York Office, 257 Broadway. Phitadel- 
phia Office,i1! South Ninth Street (under Continent- 
al Hotel.) London Office, Henry Gaze & Son 
Agents), 142 Strand. 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW YORK, GLASGOW AND BELFAST. 
THROUGH TICKETS TO 
LIVERIO. LONDON AND DUBLIN 

ra 





according to locaiton. 

Excursion good for one year.............-- 865 and $75. 

No live stock carried on these steamers. For in- 
spection of plane and other irformation apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN &CO., Generu eats, 

No. 53 Broadway, New York. 

Parcels, Packages, Freight and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at lowest rates, by BALDWIN’s 
EvROPEAN.EXPRESS. 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 














ered vy per a 
draft-slide below the bars. Fire can be kept indefi- 
nitely. The cut representsthe curtain (or blower) 
partially drawn. Finished in Berlin black, cast brass 
and bronze metal. Circular sent on application, 


MANUFACTURERS; 


MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE CO., 
18 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sole Agents also for the 
TRENT TILE 


in New England. It is the finest Tile made. Gold 
edal awarded by the Maseachusette Charitable 
echanics’ Association, Exhibit of 1884. 


CANVASSERS. 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSORIBERS. 
Appress, THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yor, P.O. Bex 2787. 














UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE. Pronrietor. 












while firm in texture. 
ly ve a favorite.— Delineator,. 


TTS EA IT RNS 
PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK WARP FABRICS. 


Among the new materials especially commended is the Clairette, also shown with a 
border for veils. This soft, dainty fabric seems impervious to hardship, and, while light in 
weight, is sufficiently black to be assumed even in deep mourning. Convent cloth will be much 
worn in the early spring. Gypsy Cloth isan etamine fine ard artistic in draping, 
The Pansy is a soft twill, fine and beautiful, and will undoubted- 
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Farm und Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor wih be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this denartment more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wnterested,) 


BIRDS AND FASHION, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








TuaeERe has come about a necessity for a cru- 
sade against the barbarous practice of using 
birds and birds’ wings for the personal decora- 
tion of ladies. A true woman would not become 
an ally of the bird butchers, It is estimatd 
that not less than 5,000,000 birds of all sorts 
were killed last year for the purpose of orna- 
mentation. This does not include ;the millions 
of eggs rendered useless and the young birds 
starved. The birds;most favored,by,our millieners 
are exactly those most valuable to protect our 
crops and to make our lives joyful with melody. 
Forty thousand terns were killed near Cape Cod 
by one party for the hat trade. Robins, cat- 
birds, goldwinged woodpeckers, warblers, larks 
doves are all in order. One Madison Avenue car 
was recently reviewed by an ornithologist with 
the following rezult. There were thirteen women 
in the car, of whom eleven wore birds, (1.) 
heads and wings of three starlings, (2.) an en- 
tire bird of foreign origin, (3 ) seven warblers 
(4.)@ large tern, (5.) the heads and wings of 
three shore-larks, (6.) the wings of seven shore- 
larks and grass finches, (7.) one half of a galli- 
nule, (8.) a small tern, (9.) a turtle dove, (10.) 
a viveo and a yellow breasted chat, (11.) ostrich 
plumes. Ten thousand aigrettes were negotiated 
for by one party in Texas. One taxidermist on 
Long [sland sought for a supply of three hundred 
ekins daily to export to France. One auction 
store in London sold in four months 404,464 
West Indian and Brazilian birds skins and 
356,389 East Indian, besides many thousands of 
others. One gunuer at one smali hamlet on 
Long Island sent to market in early summer 
over 3,000 terns. In New Jersey the extermina- 
tion bas gone on so rapidly that Hon. J. W. 
Griggs, president of the Senate, says: ‘ We 
passed the bill to protect the birds with only 
ove negative vote. The effcct is excellent.” 
Societies have been formed in England to create 
public opinion to save the birds. The Queen re- 
{uses to tolerate in any manner the barbarous 
fashion. Science, in our country, devotes 
nearly a whole number to the suvject. Every 
one who loves bird music and the beauty of 
our winged friends wust waken up to opposi- 
tion. 

The New York Sun had this item in its society 
notes ; '‘ Miss Brady looked extremely well in 
white, with a whole nest of sparkling, scintillating 
birdsin her hair, which it would have puzzled an 
ornithologist to classify.” The writer sat be- 
hind a woman, recently, in the cars, on whose 
bat were not less than a foot equare of wings of 
small birds. My attention was called to them 
by a gentleman of note, an eminent sculptor, 
who denounced the barbarism in strong lan- 
guage. 

Meanwhile our crops are suffering from an in- 
crease of insects. The apple crop is not less 
than one-half ruined. Our shade trees are fre- 
quently defoiiated. Borers are assailing now one 
kind and then apvother of our forest trees, Not 
one American bird but is a destroyer of insect 
or animal pests, and, the blackbird and hawks 
excepted, they more than pay for whatever 
berries they eat. The blackbird is probably as 
incorrigible a rascal as can be pamed, as he 
hunts in great flocks and destroys whole fields 
of corn. The crow can be kept from all mischief 
by throwing a few quarts of corn about the cornu 

field curing and just after planting. The Eng- 

lish eparrow is another unmitigated pest, as he 
drives away all other birds that otherwise would 
be doing service against the worms. State 
Entomologist Lintner, in his recent report, 
says the sparrow is directly responsible for the in- 
crease of the voracious Orgyiu. He recommends 
relentless war, and enumeratcs methods for 
their destruction. But he does not suggest that 
the sparrows be given over to the milliners. Let 
the ladies decree that they will wear only black- 
birds and sparrows, with possibly a few hawks 
and owls, and the nuisance will be removed 
with great speed. It is probable that our 
country would be absolutely reduced to a desert 
in a few years, if the birds were wholly de- 
stroyed. We have no other means for eff: ct 
ively reducing the insect tribes. Few people 
are aware how close the fight is between the in- 
sects and man for possession of the world. In 
no direction did evolution bring about so much 
persistence, wit, and power as in the insect fam- 
ilies. To these the worms are allies. 

Thisisnotall. Our own eathetic development, 
our summer joy, our poetry, are dependent on 
bird life. Who would love the country if the 
songsters were forever annibilated? The insect 
eaters are also largely the singers, especially 
the thrusher, bluebirde, warblere, ctc. The new 
bird law of New Jersey takes special note of the 
soug birds, for their protection. The laws iu 
other states ignore robins and other singers. 

An “Appeal to the Women in Behelf of the 
Birds” has been issued, It says: ‘‘So long as 





the demand continues, the supply will come. 
Law of itself can be of little avail. Offenders 
will find it worth while to dare the law. One 
thing only will stop the cruelty—the disapproba- 
tion of fashion. It is known that even now 
birds are not worn by some on grounds of hu- 
manity. Concert of action is needed. The 
sentiment of humanity once aroused the birds 
are safe. Word comes from London that wo- 
men are taking up the work. Can we do less?” 
In England, among those active in their pro- 
tests are Tennyson, Browning, and Princess 
Christian. It is to be hoped the press will every- 
where take up the voice of protesting humanity 
in the name of agriculture, as well as for the 
sake of putting an end to a cruel fashion. 

Not the least of the arguments in favor of 
bird protection is the general damage to nation- 
al character arising from disregard for life. 
The Buddhist reverence for all life may wisely 
be studied by us. The boy who kills for pleas- 
ure is not the better type of man. It is impos- 
sible to be cruel or even unmindful of suffering 
in one direction, and not be bard hearted in all 
directions. Selfishness cannot be shut up in 
one corner of the character. In these days 
there are so many methods of ‘“‘sport” that 
there is no excuse for fiading fun or pleasure in 
hunting the pretty game of our small woods. 

On the other hand, enlist the boys in scientific 
appreciation of Nature’and her methods of con- 
tributing to all rational joy. Does not science, 
however, also destroy the birds? Science, that 
is worthy of the name, does nothing ruthlessly. 
There are a few thousand birds used annuaily in 
making ornithological collections for just study ; 
but tbere are, as Ihave said, not less than five 
millions used for fashion. 

Curntoy, N. Y. 


SELECTING THE SEED. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 








FARMERS are apt to neglect and consider un- 
important the selection of seed for sowing or 
planting. But itis highly important. Poor 
seed will produce poor crops, and weed seeds 
will grow if everything else is parched with 
drought or drowned with water. ll labor is 
lost if the seed is not good. If only three stalks 
grow where four should and might, then it is a 
loss of 25 percent. Order seed in time to test 
it. Sow a little in boxes of earth kept warm 
by the kitehen fire, and see what’ proportion 
grows. It may be taken as a criterion of its 
whole. Test every kind of seed sown or 
planted. Especially, do so with corn. Ex- 
change seed with some one whose soil differs 
from yours ; it is often beneficial. Buy seed 
of reliable dealers. Be particularly careful 
with timothy and clover. Weed seeds are scat- 
ered abroad, and often farms are infested with 
weeds whose seeds were imported in the timo- 
thy or clover of the stores. Farmers must 
realize that success depends on getting the 
best products, not the most if they are thereby 
of inferior quality, and the first thing is to get 
good reliable seed. It is better to pay five 
dollars a bushel for good seed than to have 
foul seed given you. 


THE BEAN AND PEA WEEVILS. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing to find 
seed beane and peas literally alive about this 
time of year. The inhabitant of the bean is 
known entomologically as Bruchus faba, and 
of the pea as Bruchus pisi. They are near re- 
lations, but while a single bean may contain 
anywhere from one toa dozen weevils, the pea 
has scarcely ever more than a single eccupant. 
However, their mode of existence and the in 
jury they do are very similar; hence we will let 
the description of the bean weevil answer for 
both. 

The beetle deposits her eggs on the outside 
of the bean pod while it is young and tender. 
When the grub hatches out, it begins to eat its 
way into the youug bean, and lives upon it, or 
rather init. They eata hole almost through 
the bean up to the hull, thus preparing for the 
future escape of the weevil. Reaching the 
pupa state, the insect remains dormant until 
spring, when it makes its exit, though not al- 
ways until after the bean is planted. Thus itis 
that we often find the white surface of the 
beans in bag or box, covered with the little 
blackish weevils. 

Does the weevil injure the seed beans and 
peas? Not necessarily, unless so much of the 
bean or pea has been eaten as to deprive the 
young plant of the requisite nourisbment. But 
as this is apt to be the case, even if the germ 
itself is not destroyed, the young plant is 
likely to be weak and spindling in growth. 
We know of no really effectual remedy for the 
weevil, only for neighbors to unite and guard 
against planting any weevil eaten beans or 
peas. The insects are very lively, and pay no 
attention to the space between neighboring 
gardens ; they get there, 





SECURE THE CIONS. 


Cioxs for graflipg may be cut at any time 
between the falling of the leaves in autumn 
and the starting of the) buds inxspring, 








nurseryman visiting our grounds last fall when 
there were many varieties of pears in eating 
condition took cions of such as he desired for 
this spring’s use. He had no doubt whatever 
that he could keep them through in sound 
condition. But he knew his business, and had 
hada large experiencein all kinds of nursery 
work. Cions can be kept in perfect condition 
all winter if they are buried in the earth on the 
north side of a building or in damp sand in a 
cold cellar. But a little too much heat may 
start the buds and spoil them, or the sand may 
become so dry that the cions will shrivel. If 
grafting is done early in the spring the cions 
may be cut the same day they are set, but the 
time is limited for such grafting. It is better 
to secure the cions so they will be fit to use all 
through April and May, and even till well into 
June. We have had excellent success with 
grafting done on apple trees after the young 
fruit was as large as hickory nuts. The main 
point is to have good cions; and if not already 
secured they should be cut now before the 
season advances to the swelling of the buds. 
Keep varieties separate, tying in small bundles 
with labels attached ; bury in sand or other soil 
in the coolest part of the cellar, or pack in damp 
moss and look to them occasionally, that they 
become neither too dry nor too damp. If they 
become a little too dry they should be damp- 
ened gradually by slightly wetting the packing. 
Soaking in water may spoil them. Cions are 
subject to so many mishaps when kept through 
a long winter that we prefer to cut them just 
before growth would start in spring ; and now 
is just the time.—N. E. Farmer, 


THE CARE OF CHICKENS. 


Many young chickens are lost every season 
for lack of sufficient protection from inclement 
weather. A hastily constructed coop is provided 
without other object, apparently, than to confine 
the mother hen. Common torms of coops, such 
as the ‘*tent” and the ‘ barrel” coops, are 
placed on ths ground regardless, of distance to a 
grass plot, and sticks are driven up in front 
to form the slats that keep the hen inside and 
provide means of ingress and egrees to the 
chicks. The sun or the rain, as the weather 
chances to send, beats down on these coops, to 
the serious injury and oftentimes loss of the 
brood, 

A shed, say six feet square. is reared against a 
wall or other support with a southern exposure, 
and the coop placed under it. The coop made 
on a plan very common in France, and recom- 
meaded by Wright as one of the best arrange- 
ments fo. both the mother hen and the chicks, 
consists of two compartments separated by a 
partition of bars, one compartment being closed 
in front, the other fronted with bars hke the 
inside partition. Each set of bars has a sliding 
one to serve as a door, and the whole coop 1s 
tight and sound. It has no bottom, but is placed 
directly on loose, dry earth an inch or so deep. 
Each helf of the coop is about two feet six 
inches square, and is lighted from the top by a 
small pane of glass 

The advantage of such a coop and shed is ob- 
vious ; except in very extreme weather no fur- 
ther chelter is required, even at night. During 
the day the hen is confined in the outer com- 
partment, and at night she is placed in the in. 
nerone. With this, as with every cbicken-coop, 
there shoulu be a grass plot in front of the shed, 
the floor of which ought to be kept covered with 
loose, dry dust or earth, Under such a shed 
the chickens will thrive well. It ia, of course, 
needful to lift the coop every day or two long 
enough to remove the tainted earth underneath 
and make a fresh floor of fresh earth. 

In many yards it is not practicable to have 
these protecting sheds, In such cases the coops 
ought to be well-boarded and have their roofs 
covered with felt or canvas. A grass run is ex- 
¢. edingly conducive to the healih and vigor of 
the chicks. It is also essential to have perfect 
cleanliness and fresh water every day.— The N. 
Y. World. 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Solu ble Pacific Guano..........888 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 32 00@35 00 
US, Phesghets....cicisccvecs 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone.......... ve 31 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@81 50 
Pot ato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “ sececssesss 47 00@50 00 
Ree eee 32 WW@85 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ -- 80 00@35 00 
Raw Bone ead ee . 
x SS ae 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............ 25 00 
—— Fertilizer for Fo- ees 


5 earson’s specialties 
Pine Grounieboee.? ey 2 v0 








mons £. ees.6. Co.'s parennret 


Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties ; 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat = 
RE TE 
AA Ammoniated epee 
phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
as Clark & Co.'> Special- 


tee eeees ee 


Serre eee eeee 


pam Bone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4} centa for 
5@5 for Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Hussey’s Ne 


Weosmeg 82 £86 SRE SESE 
essss ss sss sss ssss 


o 
5 
= 











w Steel Coulter Harrow, 
a Also sole maker of Hussey's 
teel & ** Hard Metal” Plows, 

entennial se Hoe, &e. 

A B. HUSSEY, 

wick, Me. 





for illus- 


a trated eT a. oh free. 





BUFFALO SG ALES 


AWARDED! 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Atthe V ORLD'S EXPOSITION, New Orleans 

(Four Gold edals. All other principal makers 

competing). Track Scales, Ha ales, Platform 
7, etc. Important paten improvements. 





EST VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY, 
BUFFALO SCALE CO., BUFFALO, 


ROCHESTER 
WIMIESR.C Ips 


N. Vo 





ClO: 


WUR SERIES 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Ruses, Clematis, etc, 
<Hisray,T for descriptive FRUIT ‘and iilustrated 
NAMI STAL P 
{18T 
ble stock. Addr 
wn. - LITTLE. Rochester. N.Y. 


IN. Y. BP. Cow’s 
United States 













Steel Beam. 


Handles < 
Adjustable. -= 


Hard Steel Mold and Land 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR, 





M. C. WILSON, Flo 


GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 


Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, an 
nged the most artistic manner, at moder. 


My general and descriptive Catalogue of Bees, 


te rates. 


Orchids. Choice Greenhouse and Bed. 
“5 Plants mailed to all applicants. 


AK MNMERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Fertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farniers’ Hand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


149 Front Street, New York. _ 


10 PKT’S ASSORTED FLOWER SEED, 


12 choice assorted Gladiola Bulbs, and 1 Clem 
tis Vine, all mailed. postpaid, for @l.00. A full line 
of Mursery stock to offee. bond tor price-list 

AR CLOSr, Worcester, Mass. 








13 High-Bred White Leghers Eggs, $1.0.. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


LOSES We tare al the 











ped taet ie fs Bowes ps safely yn to all Bost 
30 i2 "12 PLANTS $i. * $8 to SIS 
value, Two Roses by es _o 


fie BING: EE CONAMD o- COs 


West Grove, Chester C 


NewG tide p 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone § osphate of 
GROUND BORE, Bont MEAL MEAL, BONE im 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New — de ong: 159 Front Street. 


wark, N.J. 
Po — A ea = ‘alors are invited to send for 





costs you 
Hi G Lal EO 


Sg pny of ays ‘tor ® 
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— FE pMPLEMENTS. 
rock zs Eats a pay and 


a TRAD & eaens 
* COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
atillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
iste in New York, to be 





.... Opc.to Gp. cs 
Potash, actual.. .. &p.c.to Gp.c. 
Potash as Sulphate... - Bp.c tolip.c. 
phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to Gp. c. 
Bone Phosphate of Lime.. 12 p.c. to 1Sp.c. 
We guarantee this analysis on every sack, and also 
tee the use of the best materials, This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tude. Price per ton (2,000 pounds) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 
Established 1876. 
READ & CO., 


Office, 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. I. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Vass. 


BY 
Pacific Guano Co., 
ag apna 


Ammonia... 








nied ‘duality wh wih hae = 


twenty-one years, mi 
demand now calls for 
50,000 tons a year. 

On thi 


8 we ask 

you to try it, whether on 

wn, Farm, Garden or 
Orchar 

Pampbiets containing 
LB ; ons. : onials 
and local ageats names 
forwarded free. 


BLIDDEN & CURTIS. 











Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins? Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can preduce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON. CO., 


Waterloo. N. V. 


DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING? 


AVETI!L PQQ) ae 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED: 


We gnarantee the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied according to direc- 
tions. We do notmeana guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to protect this guaranty. 


My experience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that I have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samvurrt L. Waps- 
Wworte & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Hanicen, Esq., LeGrange, Texas, writes: 
Ihave handied and used Paints for the last 


vir bea years, but have found none to equal 


LIMITED, 





Riouarp P. Kent, Son & Co., Lancaster, 
N.H., write: Having used and sold, almost ex- 
clusrvely for the past three years, "the Averill 
ts, we consider them superior toa = hy paints 
Where bandied. We have yet to fin 
they have not given perfect satisfaction. 
uJ. Seapes, + ate editor of the ‘ Cultivator 
and entleman,” Union Springe, N. Y. : 
I have used re Averill Paint yearly for pine 
abe and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
_ Seving sooner, adhering better, and 
tng ion ger than any other Saint that I 
Hon. P. T, Banxum, nag D Conn., says; 
T have used ay tee Averill Full ae over sixty of 
my buildings with entire satiafactton. 
Rend for Sample Card to 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free. Address 

MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, RocHEsTER, N.Y 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


STOCK AT 





PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Geake, Rea, Lasting. 


eight of ry materia 


a orders direc 
promptattention. JOHN MV. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH'S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BON 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 





Send for BauGH’s PHOSPHATE GUIDE and PRIcEs 

or BAUS W BONE MANURES, 
and HicH GRADE 

TRADE MA Agricultural Chemicals. 







BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
or RAW BON 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
. Chittenden’s 





HIGH GRADE 
PHOSPHATES 


have stood the test for 

and their teputa- 

tion 4 is “anexcelled, =z 
be convince 


em 

and + full ar- 
toulars sent on applica- 
fiub, 














EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


“ The nearest approach to he rfect grape T 
have yet found.” spe Ueo. W. Ci mpbell. 


“Very excel'ent quality with a muscat flavor, 
entirely free from foxiness "—Special Fruit Com- 
mittee, American Pomological Society. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
PRATT BROS., Rochester. N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Gynt tr 08 a Sam 


‘4 Card of their beautiful col 
t manufactured equal to it Te 


cwey 





Washington St.. 


(hereby ge 
Factorle ~y = 
ew Y . Chicago 


e002 and ey RE 


TRF, b 
EAFNESS i. Choe fwenty sight yours 


i the no! e 
y. with no efit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 
process. A plain, simple and successfu home treat: 
ment. Address, T. 8. Pao, 128 E. 26th 8t., N. ¥. City. 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tue lnpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘ Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt lat- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
Onited States, on the receipt of one dollar and 


-~wanty-fiws sents canh = 6(‘The nee! orien 12 1 50 








Send for 
Pampbiet. 


DAVIDGE BRAND. 


Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabbages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 
RUSSEL COE FERTILIZER CO. 
R. C. DAVIDGE, General Agent, 88 Wall St., N. Y. 





WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO’S 
HIGH GRADE BONE FERTILIZERS. 





per bag, $4. 00; per ton, $ 
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en SEELEY BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON AN D CHICAGO, 








$36. ae on » cares Wow York or Boston. 


Connecticut Experiment Station Valuations of 
Americus Superphosphate. 


Analysis of 10 Samples. 1885, gave 
Americus Tobacco Fertilizer, 1885 
Pure Bone Meal, 4 Samples, } ~~ 





Valuation in Massachusetts, 2 Samples, Americus 
Superphosphate, gave 1885 1885, $35.94 836.858. 


No Fertilizers selling at th at the same price show as 
High Va'natl ws. 


I have used your AMERICUS PHOSPHATE on my 
Corn, and am safe in saying I raised the lar; rgeet crop 
ever ra: im Connecticut. The yield was 179 bushels 


and 23 quarts abgied ay RK OMAN Ge a 


The above oa Avi was visited by Hon. T. 8, 

gold. dec tary Le Agriculiure of Conn., and 

f. W. r. of Yale College, and both’ pro- 
nounced it “the b best field of Corn they ever saw. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, COTTON EXCHANGE BUILD 
ING, NEW YORK. 








An entirely new race 
of Verbenas, of dazzling 
colors and enormous 
size. Every flowerin the 
set (of 14), when well 
=. will measure 9 

ches in circumference, 
and thesingle fi 












in the set are equally 
beautiful and distinct. 
They consist of : Crystal, 
— _ :, ,Damaon, 
rich purple, white ce 
salmon Seeded 
e, white centre; 
Emily,royal purple, white 
centre; Fanny, let 
rose, white eye; Glow- 


Massey, salmon ink, 
large white centre; 


pom ma. 
Plants of any of the 
above sent b 
mail for 30 ce 

any four for $1, or the 


entire oT of Hen- 
d : my - 
moth Ver 


Please remit oe 
am alae 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrave 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 


of Sheet, 26x36. . - 6200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed | and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver. . 
THE AUTHORS OF THE “UNITED ‘STATES 

Gas, SIDA. ... crcsneseccasoneede mucoccebbocomes cove 200 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver............ccssccccossesess 6b 0 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x20... secsscecceee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "‘Bixe. 16x20... eeeecesecesees io 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20...............+ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


860 pages, Price.. 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” “Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages.. soee cesccccscesee = 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed L tobe 1 to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Beendwar New Yo: k, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO F NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postaze free)... . 
39 (9 mos.) (postage ‘free., 
26 > (6 mos.) 
17 ° (4 mos.) m 
(8 mos.), nd 
(1 month), 7 
2 ad (3 weeks), a 
1 Numper (1 week), a 
One subscription two years..............ccssseeee 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance.. ove eee 
Three subscriptions, o one year ‘each, inc one Te- 
mittance.. . 
One subscription three : years... eoecesescece 
Four subscriptions. one year each, fn one re- 












4 oe 


One subscription four years.. ececccccces 
Five subscriptions, one year "each, ‘in one Te- 
mittance.. © eccee 
One subscription five years... a vsasteee@ OO 
Any number over five at the same rate, “invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universe 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE BECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaays the time 
for which payment is made, 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

a” Mass all remittances payable 0 the orccvo THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 
ent peptetation J tne | is virtually an absolute pro 
tection all Postm 


mail, and all asters 
obliged to reg — 4- r my whenever requested to do a 
Seaneee by Postal Notes at i the risk of the 
sender. 
No nawies entered Ly the subscription buoks without 


SUBSORIBERS are particnlart ted ton 
are cular! nes 
the expiration of their su scriptions, which is eens 
fre on the yenew address la’ on the last page of 
ae paper. , and to renew two or three weeks previous 
expira’ . 60 that no loss of numbers may 





pa, 

THE RECEIPT -s the paper isa 2b seiete t recei 
for the FIRST su beeription, on _ 
remitted to NEW su subec 


Receipts for noes 
© change in the da‘ 4 ofe word a belie itt OF 
low ticket attached the paper, 2 is 


made either the first or second week 1 m3 the ~ 4H 


8 receiv t wi tage stam recei 
thereceipt will be pent} b y thail, ™ > 
oe Rew & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
ow oar ts in ames to receive subscriptions 
and ed ents. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 


18 86. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb'ne List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 3 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(4 wor to the pay wpbod to the pe tl 


fee ee “ioe: Seog 











BR: “ (twelve “ ii. “ (twelve “ 
ILLUSTRATED ‘ 
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36 ay ists “ 
63 “ (twelve “ 
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farm and Garden. 


The Aoricuitural Hdttor wii be glad to recewe any 
practwal hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wnterested,) 


BIRDS AND FASHION, 


BY E. P. POWELL. 








TERE has come about a necessity for a cru- 
sade against the barbarous practice of using 
birds and birds’ wings for the personal decora- 
tion of ladies. A true woman would not become 
an ally of the bird butchers, It is estimakd 
that not less than 5,000,000 birds of all sorts 
were killed last year for the purpose of orna- 
mentation. This does not include ;the millions 
of eggs rendered useless and the young birds 
starved. The birds;most favored,by,our millieners 
are exactly those most valuable to protect our 
crops and to make our lives joyful with melody. 
Forty thousand terns were killed near Cape Cod 
by one party for the hat trade. Robins, cat- 
birds, goldwinged woodpeckers, warblers, larks 
doves are all in order. One Madison Avenue car 
was recently reviewed by an ornithologist with 
the following result. There were thirteen women 
in the car, of whom eleven wore birds. (1.) 
heads and wings of three starlings, (2.) an en- 
tire bird of foreign origin, (3 ) seven warblers 
(4.)@ large tern, (5.) the heads and wings of 
three shore-larks, (6.) the wings of seven shore- 
larks and grass finches, (7.) one half of a galli- 
nule, (8.) a small tern, (9.) a turtle dove, (10.) 
a viveo and a yellow breasted chat, (11.) ostrich 
plumes. Ten thousand aigrettes were negotiated 
for by one party in Texas. One taxidermist on 
Long [sland sought for a supply of three hundred 
ekins daily to export to France. One auction 
store in London sold in four months 404,464 
West Indian and Brazilian birds skins and 
356,389 East Indian, besides many thousands of 
others. One gunner at one smali hamlet on 
Long Island sent to market in early summer 
over 3,000 terns. In New Jersey the extermina- 
tion bas gone on so rapidly that Hon. J. W. 
Griggs, president of the Senate, says: ‘* We 
passed the bill to protect the birds with only 
ove negative vote. The eff.ct is excellent.” 
Societies have been formed in England to create 
public opinion to save the birds. The Queen re- 
{uses to tolerate in any manner the barbarous 
fashion, Science, in our country, devotes 
nearly a whole number to the suvject. Every 
one who loves bird music and the beauty of 
our winged friends wust waken up to opposi- 
tion. 

The New York Sun had this item in its society 
notes; ‘‘ Miss Brady looked extremely well in 
white, with a whole nest of sparkling, scintillating 
birdsin her hair, which it would have puzzled an 
ornithologist to classify.” The writer sat be- 
hind a woman, recently, in the cars, on whose 
hat were not less than a foot equare of wings of 
small birds. My attention was called to them 
by a gentleman of note, an eminent sculptor, 
who denounced the barbarism in s!rong lan- 
guage. 

Meanwhile our crops are suffering from an in- 
crease of insects. The apple crop is not less 
than one-half ruined. Our shade trees are fre- 
quently defoiiated. Borers are assailing now one 
kind and then apother of our forest trees, Not 
one American bird but is a destroyer of insect 
or animal pests, and, the blackbird and hawks 
excepted, they more than pay for whatever 
berries they eat. The blackbird is probably as 
incorrigible a rascal as can be pamed, as he 
hunts in great flocks and destroys whole fields 
of corn. The crow can be kept from all mischief 
by throwiug a few quarts of corn about the corn 

field auring and just after planting. The Eng- 
lish eparrow is another unmitigated pest, as he 
drives away all other birds that otherwise would 
be doing service against the worms. State 
Entomologist Lintner, in his recent report, 
says the sparrow is directly responsible for the in- 
crease of the vuracious Orgyiu. He recommends 
relentless war, and enumeratcs methods for 
their destruction. But he does not suggest that 
the sparrows be given over to the milliners, Let 
the ladies decree that they will wear only black- 
birds and sparrows, with possibly a few hawks 
and owls, and the nuisance will be removed 
with great speed. It is probable that our 
country would be absolutely reduced to a desert 
in a few yeais, if the birds were wholly de- 
stroyed. We have no other means for eff: ct 
ively reducing the insect tribes. Few people 
are aware how close the fight is between the in- 
sects and man for possession of the world. In 
no direction did evolution bring about so much 
persistence, wit, and power as in the insect fam- 
ilies. To these the worms are allies. 

This isnotall. Our own eathetic development, 
our summer joye, our poetry, are dependent on 
bird life. Who would love the country if the 
songsters were forever anpibilated? The insect 
eaters are also largely the singers, especially 
the thrusbee, bluebirde, warblere, ctc. The new 
bird law of New Jersey takes special note of the 
soug birds, for their protection. The laws iu 
other states ignore robins and other singers. 

An “Appeal to the Women in Bebalf of the 
Birds” has been issued, It says: ‘‘Bo long as 





the demand continues, the supply will come. 
Law of itself can be of little avail. Offenders 
will find it worth while to dare the law. One 
thing only will stop the cruelty—the disapproba- 
tion of fashion. It is known that even now 
birds are not worn by some on grounds of hu- 
manity. Concert of action is needed. The 
sentiment of humanity once aroused the birds 
are safe. Word comes from London that wo- 
men are taking up the work. Can we do less?” 
In England, among those active in their pro- 
tests are Tennyson, Browning, and Princess 
Christian. It is to be hoped the press will every- 
where take up the voice of protesting humanity 
in the name of agriculture, as well as for the 
sake of putting an end to a cruel fashion. 

Not the least of the arguments in favor of 
bird protection is the general damage to nation- 
al character arising from disregard for life. 
The Buddhist reverence for all life may wisely 
be studied by us. The boy who kills for pleas- 
ure is not the better type of man. It is impos- 
sible to be cruel or eyen unmindful of suffering 
in one direction, and not be bard hearted in all 
directions. Selfishness cannot be shut up in 
one corner of the character. In these days 
there are so many methods of ‘‘sport” that 
there is no excuse for fiading fun or pleasure in 
hunting the pretty game of our small woods. 

On the other hand, enlist the boys in scientific 
appreciation of Nature’and her methods of con- 
tributing to all rational joy. Does not science, 
however, also destroy the birds? Science, that 
is worthy of the name, does nothing ruthlessly. 
There are a few thousand birds used annuaily in 
making ornithological collections for just study ; 
but tbere are, as Ihave said, not less than five 
millions used for fashion. 

CurytToy, N. Y. 


SELECTING THE SEED. 


BY AGRIOOLA. 











FARMERS are apt to neglect and consider un- 
important the selection of seed for sowing or 
planting. But itis highly important. Poor 
seed will produce poor crops, and weed seeds 
will grow if everything else is parched with 
drought or drowned with water. ll labor is 
lost if the seed is not good. If only three stalks 
grow where four should and might, then it is a 
loss of 25 percent. Order seed in time to test 
it. Sow a little in boxes of earth kept warm 
by the kitehen fire, and see what’ proportion 
grows. It may be taken as a criterion of its 
whole. Test every kind of seed sown or 
planted. Especially, do so with corn. Ex- 
change seed with some one whose soil differs 
from yours; it is often beneficial. Buy seed 
of reliable dealers. Be particularly careful 
with timothy and clover. Weed seeds are scat- 
ered abroad, and often farms are infested with 
weeds whose seeds were imported in the timo- 
thy or clover of the stores. Farmers must 
realize that success depends on getting the 
best products, not the most if they are thereby 
of inferior quality, and the first thing is to get 
good reliable seed. It is better to pay five 
dollars a bushel for good seed than to have 
foul seed given you. 


THE BEAN AND PEA WEEVILS. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing to find 
seed beane and peas literally alive about this 
time of year. The inhabitant of the bean is 
known entomologically as Bruchus fab, and 
of the pea as Bruchus pisi. They are near re- 
lations, but while a single bean may contain 
anywhere from one toa dozen weevils, the pea 
has scarcely ever more than a single eccupant. 
However, their mode of existence and the in 
jury they do are very similar; hence we will let 
the description of the bean weevil answer for 
both. 

The beetle deposits her eggs on the outside 
of the bean pod while it is young and tender. 
When the grub hatches out, it begins to eat its 
way into the youug bean, and lives upon it, or 
rather init. They eata hole almost through 
the bean up to the hull, thus preparing for the 
future escape of the weevil. Reaching the 
pupa state, the insect remains dormant until 
spring, when it makes its exit, though not al- 
ways until after the bean is planted. Thus itis 
that we often find the white surface of the 
beans in bag or box, covered with the little 
blackish weevils. 

Does the weevil injure the seed beans and 
peas? Not necessarily, unless so much of the 
bean or pea has been eaten as to deprive the 
young plant of the requisite nourisbment. But 
as this is apt to be the case, evenif the germ 
itself is not destroyed, the young plant is 
likely to be weak and spindling in growth. 
We know of noreally effectual remedy for the 
weevil, only for neighbors to unite aud guard 
against planting any weevil eaten beans or 
peas. The insects are very lively, and pay no 
attention to the space between neighboring 
gardens ; they get there, : 





SECURE THE CIONS. 


Cross for grafting may be cut at any time 
between the falling of the leaves in autumn 
and the starting of the, buds inxspring, 











nurseryman visiting our grounds last fall when 
there were many varieties of pears in eating 
condition took cions of such as he desired for 
this spring’s use. He had no doubt whatever 
that he could keep them through in sound 
condition. But he knew his business, and had 
hada large experiencein all kinds of nursery 
work. Cions can be kept in perfect condition 
all winter if they are buried in the earth on the 
north side of a building or in damp sandin a 
cold cellar. But a little too much heat may 
start the buds and spoil them, or the sand may 
become so dry that the cions will shrivel. If 
grafting is done early in the spring the cions 
may be cut the same day they are set, but the 
time is limited for such grafting. It is better 
to secure the cions so they will be fit to use all 
through April and May, and even till well into 
June. We have had excellent success with 
grafting done on apple trees after the young 
fruit was as large as hickory nuts. The main 
point is to have good cions; and if not already 
secured they should be cut now before the 
season advances to the swelling of the buds. 
Keep varieties separate, tying in small bundles 
with labels attached ; bury in sand or other soil 
in the coolest part of the cellar, or pack in damp 
moss and look to them occasionally, that they 
become neither too dry nor too damp. If they 
become a little too dry they should be damp- 
ened gradually by slightly wetting the packing. 
Soaking in water may spoil them. Cions are 
subject to s0 many mishaps when kept through 
a long winter that we prefer to cut them just 
before growth would start in spring ; and now 
is just the time.—N. E. Farmer. 


THE CARE OF CHICKENS. 


Many young chickens are lost every season 
for lack of sufficient protection from inclement 
weather. A hastily constructed coop is provided 
without other object, apparently, than to confine 
the mother hen. Common torms of coops, such 
as the “tent” and the ‘ barrel” coops, are 
placed on ths ground regardless, of distance to a 
grass plot, and sticks are driven up in front 
to form the elats that keep the hen inside and 
provide means of ingress and egrees to the 
chicks. The sun or the rain, as the weather 
chances to send, beats down on these coops, to 
the serious injury and oftentimes loss of the 
brood. 

A shed, say six feet square. is reared against a 
wall or other support with a southern exposure, 
and the coop placed under it. The coop made 
ona plan very common in France, and recom- 
meaded by Wright as one of the best arrange- 
ments fo. both the mother hen and the chicks, 
consists of two compartments separated by a 
partition of bars, one compartment being closed 
in front, the other fronted with bars like the 
inside partition. Each set of bars has a sliding 
one to serve as a door, and the whole coop 1s 
tight and sound. It has no bottom, but is placed 
directly on loose, dry earth an inch or so deep. 
Each helf of the coop is about two feet six 
inches square, and is lighted from the top by a 
small pane of glass 

The advantage of such a coop and shed is ob- 
vious; except in very extreme weather no fur- 
ther chelter is required, even at night. During 
the day the hen is confined in the outer com- 
partment, and at night she is placed in the in_ 
ner one. With this, as with every cbicken-coop, 
there shoulu be a grass plot in front of the shed, 
the floor of which ought to be kept covered with 
loose, dry dust or earth. Under such a shed 
the chickens will thrive well. It ia, of course, 
needful to lift the coop every day or two long 
enough to remove the tainted earth underneath 
and make a fresh floor of fresh earth. 

In many yards it is not practicable to have 
these protecting sheds. In such cases the coops 
ought to be well-boarded and have their roofs 
covered with felt or canvas, A grass run is ex- 
¢.edingly conducive to the healih and vigor of 
the chicks. It is also essential to have perfect 
cleanliness and fresh water every day.— The N. 
Y. World, 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Solu ble Pacific Guano..........838 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 32 00@385 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@81 50 
Pot ato Fertilizer...... eseeees 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco “  ............ 47 00@50 00 
Buckwheat *‘ cocccscccess 32 WSS U0 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
a Ag ~~ OO caida -- 30 00@35 00 
* 000 Ibs. nates 5 00@85 00 
Twenty-five — Phosphate, se 
Economical Fertilizss for Fo- 
REET, 008s bess ccvcdvcess 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw 
Meal. per 2,000 ibs....... 30 00 
E per 2,000 ibs... 26 00 
J. M. hey tpeid specialties : 
Empi aa 40 00 





Ma ae anes. S peat orenperaes 


"8 Specialties : 
Fo tat de mn Guano.. 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cobcentrated Plant Food.... 


a ree 

AA Ammoniated Superphos- 

phate Fertilizer........ . 

Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 

—_ Clark & Co.': Special- 
e8 : 


Americus Bone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4 ‘cents for 
5@5% tor Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Hussey’s New Steel a eOulter Harrow, 
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WHT Commnco-posten 


* Send for ill 
rae trated Catalogue ant prices, free 


BUFFALO SCGALES 


STANDARD 








AWARDED! 


FIRST Lid ah. 





ROCHESTER 
TE [= 19 = 
WURSERIES 


; Trees, Shrubs, Vines, rit Clematis, ete, 
garey, tor ye FRUIT ‘and iilustrated 
HNAMENT TAL catalogues, 6c. Wholesale PRICE 

ON free. is Ba prices, prompt attention, and relia- 





WM. §, LITTLE. Kechester. N.Y. 
IN. ¥Y. BP. Co's 
United States 









Steel Beam. 


Handles Be 
Adjustable. .-<saag 


Hard Steel Mold and tena. 
NOT BRITTLE. CHEAP TO REPAIR, 





M. C. WILSON, Flo 
GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 
STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 


tg and Floral Decorations attended to, an 
~ g ed in the most artistic manner, at moder- 
ra 28. 
My general an descriptive Catalogue of Boose, 
oice Greenhouse and Bed: 
ing iz Plants matled to all applicants. 








AK NERS 


Buy the best, Our Standard Wertilizers, always 
reliable. Once used, always used. 

Send for our valuable Farmers’ dand Book 
(free) and price list. 


STEARNS & COMPANY, 


149 Front Street, New York. _ 


10 PKT’S ASSORTED FLOWER SEED, 


12 choice assorted Gladiola Bulbs, and 1 Cle 
tis Vine, all mailed. Pe for 81. 00. A full “line 
of Waretry stock R 2 ffer. gbond tor price-list 
CLOSr, Worcester, Mass. 
13 High-Bred’ White Leghorn Eggs, $1.0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Speciaiey i is {ovozing and di 


sl the sizes pn pe 
choicest fe oa we 
b esas ¢ 












sto su 
Figeend purchsser’ Og mall. all bo 


3 J0i2 “12 PLANTS $i. $8 to sis 
Moat 


» AJ 
Simei PBS: EE nee ee c 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


hosphate of 
Poneens ve Sone, ONE MEAL, BONE fon 
LISTER BROTHERS. 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


k, N.J. 
ae Farmers Gt ore are invited to send for 


| CURE FITS! 


zt hem for » time 
ont en ee ca meee mori rian 








Post Office. It 





oon fou. 
Satie Po ce go |G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York: 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


(483) 81 








PLEMENTS. 
Non- “TpPROVED EA — grit and 
eras, Fo ers, Machines, Straw- 
bee Se ring 
aa San, eres eutive 
Fee Aiea. Ney tote biished 1800. Bond 


for 


READ e COMPANY'S 
“ COMPLETE” 
AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


We guarantee the analysis of this fertilizer by 
atillwell & Gladding or by any other reputable chem 
jets in New York, to be 





ow OD Cc. to Gp.c, 
Potash, actual... ° -.. § pc. to Gp.c. 
Potash as Sulphate... -Bp.c tolip.c. 
phosphoric Acid, available. 5p.c.to Gp. c. 
pone Phosphate of Lime.....12 p.c. to 1S p. c. 


Ammonia... 





We guarantee this analysis on every sack, and also 
guarantee the use of the best materials. This is a 
complete Fertilizer for all crops grown in this lati- 
tade. Price per ton (2,000 pounds) is $35 cash, on 
carsin New York. 

Established 1876. 


READ & CO., 


Office. 88 Wall Street, New York. 
Works on Newton Creek, L. I. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Nass. 


BY_ THE 
Pastis, Guano Co., 
ep ony 





high Salt x a 
gh qu Ww as 
been m 4 ain tamed during 


5,000 tons a year. 
On thi 


8 we ask 

you to try it, whether on 

aoe Farm, Garden or 
a 


rd. 

Pampbiets containing 
directions, testimonials 
and local qzgeate names 
forwar 


GLIDDER a CURTIS. 











Send For Price List and Catalogue 
OF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins? Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can preduce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON. CO., LIMITED, 


Waterios. N. V. 


DOES 
YOUR HOUSE 


NEED 


PAINTING? 


AVRIL Pall 


IS THE 


BEST IN THE MARKET, 


and is 


GUARANTEED: 


We gnarantec the Averill Paint will prove 
satisfactory when applied according to direc- 
tions. We do not mean a guaranty of satisfac- 
tion only when the paint is first applied ; but our 
guaranty embraces a sufficient time to properly 
test the merit of the paint. Our friends from 
whom our paint may be purchased are author- 
ized to protect this guaranty. 

My exverience as agent (for 8 years) for the 
sale of the Averill Paint has been so satisfacto- 
ry that I have yet to hear of a dissatisfied cus- 
tomer ; all speak of its superiority in wear and 
appearance to lead and oil.—Samvet L. Waps- 
wort & Sons, Eastport, Me. 

H. Hanie, Esq., LeGrange, Texas, writes: 

Ihave handied and used Paints for the last 
Pei bay years, but have found none to equal 





Riouarp P. Kent, Son & Co., Lancaster, 
N. H., write: Having used and 80ld, almost ex- 
clusryely for the past three yeare, the Averill 

ts, we consider them superior to a = bis paints 
wp cver handled. We have yet to fin 
they have not given perfect sulietaaion. 

J.J. THomas, Esq., editor of the “ Cultivator 
and Gentleman,” Union Springe, N. Y. : 

T have used the Averill Paint yearly for pine 
years, and it has given entire satisfaction, being 
cheaper, drying sooner, adhering better, and 
lasting longer than any other paint that I 


know of 
fon, P Conn., says; 
T have cor Fog tom Averill P Pat on over sixty of 
my buildings with entire satiafac "7 
Send for Sample Card to 


we DEELEY BROTHERS, 


TREES. 


ALL KINDS OF NURSERY 
BOTTOM RATES. 


Catalogues free. Address 

MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES, 
P. O. Drawer 291, RocHESTER, N.Y 
Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. ¥ 


STOCK AT 





PEARSON’S 


FERTILIZERS, 


High Grade, Reliable, Lasting. 
Oe na Say condition. thegeby sore 

tull weight of --, 4f materi: Most flattering 
results where used side side with other prepara- 
tions. Where there are no agents for these Fertil- 
izers, orders direct tothe manufacturer will e1ve 
promptattention. JOHN M. PEARSON. Hudson, N. Y. 


ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for BauaH's PHosrPuaTE GUIDE and Prices 
or BAUGH’S WwW BON MANURES, 


DE Agricaltaral Chemicals. 
TRA BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. 8. A. 


Original Mannfnetureve 
or RAW NE 


SUPER PH OSPHATE. 
- Chittenden’s 


= e:/ Complete Fertilizers 


AND 
HIGH GRADE 


PHOSPHATES 


have stood the test for 
and their teputa- 
{ion i is “nnexcelled Tr 
convinced’ 
‘am and full pee- 
tieulars sent on applica- 
vB, 












EMPIRE STATE GRAPE 


“The nearest approach to the perfect grape I 
have yet found.’ eGo. W. Cam pbell. 


“Very excel'ent quality with a muscat flavor, 
entirely free from foxiness "—Special Fruit Com- 
mittee, American Pomological Society. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price List. 
PRATT BROS., Rochester. N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 








Gynd fer 0 8 a Sample Cas Cara of their beautiful col 
ufactured equal to it. t. it 1s 
smooth, | gioney, d durables and economical. y shade. 
are imitations now on 7 market, 
see Gat the shove zassey aoe Se is Roe each package and 


Factorlon at gt RS mlicteaad Washington St. 


. Chicago 





IRF, b 
EAFNESS Wie ei a omaatel rake 
y. we ae enol, Gon —y himself in three 


a = Be. ot! ~~ ) by Game 
le and successful home treat- 
AGE, 128 E. 26th 8t., x Y. City. 


months, and since then 
process. A plain, . % 
ment. Address, T 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tae lnpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘‘ Tur 
LNDEPENDENT” embossed on it in largo gilt lat- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 











-~wanty-fies sents canh «(The nee! orien 12 @1 50 





Send for 
Pamphlet. 


DAVIDGE BRAND. 
Special Fertilizers for Potatoes, Cabbages, Vegetables, Fruits, etc. 
RUSSEL COE FERTILIZER CO. 

R. C. DAVIDGE, General Agent, 88 Wall St., N. Y. 

















YORK. BOSTON AN D CHICAGO, 
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per bag, $4. 00; per ton, $36. eo on care; New York or Boston. 


Registered Letter 
cs str pba wotes orgs aad 


35 Cortlandt 
NDERSON & GO, ‘new vons.: 





WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO’S 
HIGH GRADE BONE FERTILIZERS. 


Connecticut Experiment Statéon Valuations of 
Americus ~— 


Analysis of 10 Samples. 1885.5 
Americus Tobacco Fertilizer, 1 
Pure Bone Meal, 4 Samples, } —- ws 








Valuation in Massachusetts, 2 Samples, Americus 
Superphosphate, gave 1885, $35.94 $36.85. 


No Fertilizers selling at the same price show as 
High Va uatl ws. 


I have used your AMERICUS PHOSPHATE on my 
Corn, and am safe in saying I raised the largest crop 
ore ss eiaee ape vie yield was |79 bushels 

uarts sheiled corn to 
v9 . “ T.B. WAKB MAN. G Greens Farms, Ct. 

The above e.. ies was visited by Hon. T. 8. 

ag. Bee ar: d of Agriculiure of Conn., and 
We of Yale College, and both’ pro- 
nounced it “the P best field of Corn they ever saw. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, COTTON EXCHANGE BUILD 
Ind, NEW YORK. 








An entirely new race 
of Verbenas, of dazzling 
colors and enormous 
size. Every fiowerin the 
set (of 14), when well 
= will measure 9 

ches in circumference, 



















in the set are equally 
beautiful and distinct. 
They consist of : Crystal, 
pure white; Damgon, 
rich parple, white cen! 


Emily,royal purple, white 
centre; Fanny, violet 
— white eye; Glow- 
| Worm, brilliant scarlets| 
Jean, uns white centre; 


Lapiz-Lazulh, tron par Siut, 


fect form 3 
carmine Jk. 
lilac, shaded blue; 


pe, Sees 


Forage 
ving). 

Piants. of any of the 

above sent pos by 

mail for 30 ce 

any four for $1, or the 


entire —— ot 
d ew 
moth Net for §3. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 
of Sheet, 26x36.. ceeceee 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 


Ritchie, the Enaraver.........cce.0+++sseeee+ 20 ov 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

GARD, OMAP. ... cco ctine sovcasassede aoccndcedeooessenses 20 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritohie, the Engraver...........cccccccccccsssece bw 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 





Size, 16x20..... srsccsceeceee 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. ‘Bixe. 16x30. oe 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20..............++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


SIP POWOR, BERD... coccccrecsvodcocesesassenscose 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 190 pages.. bu 


Orders, with the cash | inclosed. to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yo: k, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





4 - (6 mos, ) 
17 ” (4 mos.) 
13 (8 mos.), 
4 nd (1 month), 
2 as (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), eocccseeseosecs 
One subscription two years........ peecescesscocce 5 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
mittance........... 
Three subscriptions, ‘one year “each, in one Te- 





ot 


TOPO MOOR eee eee e eee eeeeeeseeseeeeeseseee © 


One subscription three years..........00..---s0+ 
Four subscriptions. one year each,in one re- 


7 


© 88 SoBeeeEss 


seen eeeeeee sae teens SHO teers eeeeeeeeetere 


One subscription four years.. nowmpenesen 
Five subscriptions, one year ‘each, in one re- 
II, cncacsadensbotgunceescte sqsecese ecescoecce 10 00 
One subscription five years... = +++. 1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaay the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Cepies Free upen Application. 

62 Maks all remittances payable to the orccvo Tam 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@"Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 


ent ent peateteetion heey 4 is virtually $3. athactate pro 
st losses by mail, an ostmagters 
peste ores register Tetters oe GL requerted to do 
Seeeenees by Postal Notes at the risk of the 
Di: 


er. 
No nawes entered = the subsvription books without 
the money in sdvan 
SUBSORIB 





re partion larly uested ton 
the expiration oz their heir 4ubscriptions, which is oone 
fhe on the yellow address label on the last page of 

e 0, the and to renew two or three weeks previous 
2. expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


: tion on the little vel. 
cket the paper, which change 
made either the first or second: week k after the aan 
8 received. when a tage stam recei 
thereceipt will be sent bem thal . ~ 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & ©O., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
A. in ,seones to receive subscriptions 


Address 
P.-O0. Bex 2787. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb’ne List will] be 
sent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save 3 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
jonreee: to the ca peck to the the sora) 
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To preserve the 
richness of color or 
delicacy of tint of 
your summer dresses, 
make suds of hot wa- 
ter and Ivory Soap, 
allow to cool until 
lukewarm, then wash 
your dresses in the 
solution. Ordinary 
soaps contain too 
much alkali, which in 
a short time bleaches 
the color and destroys 
its beauty. Prof. Silli- 
man, of Yale College, 
says,‘ The Ivory Soap 
“can not injure ~the 
“most delicate fabric.” 


t 
ome Se cuz ope as to pi é, aresent to 
& ble, Cincinnati. PP A+ mention this paper. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW ye ge 

‘ine White Porcelain Dinner Se’ leces...812 00 
fine White French China Dinner 4 00 p’cs.. 22 00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets. a 8.50; white 7 be 
Richly Decorated China Tea ae o 
Decorated Chamber set eces, ei: white.. 3 = 

ou 








| 
Decorated Dinner Sets, 1 colors and desicns... 20 





Illustrated Catalogue and Price mailed free on 
application, Estimates and information furnished. 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institute. N.Y.City. 


Orders posted and placed on car or steamer free < of 
charge. O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Ord 


SAVELIFEAND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection frm Lightning, 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E, E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 


MURDOCK'S LIQUID FOOD. 


The question is often asked, How does MurpDock’s 
WStator us Bro SW" Robot report for ise 

6 re \. ‘s report for i 
the State Inspector of Foods see Menspobucseta Pigg 
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19% 861645 0.43 
64.87 52.16 28.74 
%. 2.62 11,08 
2.13 47.16 oe 





do. 56. 60.50 19.24 
Mus RDOCE’S Cigurp Foon contains i4.10 per cent. of 
albumen, all other foods do not contain an 
mon cod does not contain over one per cen nt: that that is 
avai 
It contsins les* organic matter than common food, 
and common food enpeatne A 8%; the other prepara- 
tices from 23,62 to 60.50 pe 
Te fiesenie 0. a of Ash, etry is tate oe mat- 
a 


mt are wait 


1 
Tess fa facts show werd MuRpDocg's Liquip Foon ex- 
cels all other foods ard preparations in making new 
blood, and cleansing the. system of disease. 


Murdock’s Liquid Food Ce., Besten. 





SPOOL 








VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE ENOWN. 


Field's Pumps. 
5 it will make you Est, 8h 
Pa Be) tn laeammta es Field's Senniiiens Co., ; me edo qynrer 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., Boston. - Leckpert, NAY. Pout : ce 


STERBROOK’S 
STEEL PENS. 
a | 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
Warehouse: 26 John Street. New York. 





FREDRIC KS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway, Cor. Ninth Street. 


Imperials 86 per Dozen. 





850,000 GRAPE VINES 


J00 Va t= an Also Smalt ruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very ch 


Vase fe Vines mailed for } 


2seriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Freden’a, ¥. 





BURP2: 9 SEEDS,-~ ar 


win be sent Free to ane why 

i tiful new * illustratio. ons, 
EEDS. Bu 

4 catalogue of the kind ed, ane’. 


jreal value, and whic po be obt Bh 


on al card , 
EO A a fo 


1 
; Ling sult Rae all about oa the Be tG m» Ful 7 
Sty Buy ie NOVELTIES in SJ ccabies and Flewers. of 
ere. eery Farmer, Gardener Sand Stock Breed: 


28 Pages. jentrete f 
en, Furm 


& Co., Ph 





K. 661 Peari Street, N. ¥- 





—< in 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 
Nos. 82, 84 and 86 Botts | Street, Boston. Mass. 






Patented 
a This Stop Roller we 


And Py it to be equal to anyon the mar 


It will carry a longer sbade than any other Stop Roller. 
try a sample box of these. We also manufacture 


The Standard Cosbman-Knapp, 


The Etna and Western Friction Balance, 


June 24th, 1884, 


recommend to the Trade. 


ket in quality of material used and wor 


‘kmanship. 
We ask all parties using Stop Rollers to 


The Home and Cushman Balanee, 
The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery. 
Hardware in great Variety 





made, of good material, and, . 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. : 













THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


ESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


CARBON M 


ron Plew 


mere AR aR than aes! we Chilled It I 4 ezecty sa pai tor husteated Price? 


Manufactured by 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Tlion, XY. Y. 





W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8St., New York, and 
8t., Chicago. 







aprente, Street Washers, 
e 
Works Fou ED TX 1883. 


nase by the Universal Ex- 
hibition’ at Par France, in 


in 
1873; and Gentennial Exhibie 
tion, 1876. 





you saw this adverti: 
BASSELL & CO 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Cheapest and 
hm Fiela’s Household 





ore of w 








SUITS 








BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations 
AWARDED HICHEST oo ond 


ARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Ne 


arren St.. = om Fos: 
— 











iis? Wabash A 
for est bicsoe Rene pack 
SON WATROW. 19° Masres Stren Mee wore 
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THE DXDErENDENT PARWS Bi AvP RZ Ross Srayyy 


LORD & 








Absolutely Pure. 


This varies.  marvn of purig 
the sory cannot he ectl in comecun 
5 al lane 

— J 
— of Imitations. 


beige Ta 





Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Street, N. Y¥.—By Mail 1%, 


Buy only the Genuine, 












APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


WEATING PRIVATE ~~ A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for LeBOSQUET BROS 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Bort 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also + Gold 
Mofal by the Society of Arts for 

Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


FE PAGE'S 


IQUID GLUE x 















TOURISTS: ARTICLES. 


TRAVELING BATH TRUNAS, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS. 


FOR SALE BY 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE. 
NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 





RERLET'S MONARCH FENCE MACHINE PATENTED. 


The only 
ma- 


; . * wonton 
M.C. HENLEY. eine Tad. 


—_—<—$<—_$<—$<$—— 


no. 1 SUIT 













Terry, 68 
Plush, @ 


oe 


8. C. 


& co. 
Bostes- 
Mass. 


Vataloguce sent. 

































